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CHAPTER   I. 

"  Untouched  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 

Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona's  crest ; 

So  pure,  so  free  from  earthly  die, 

It  seems  whilst  beaming  on  the  sky. 

Part  of  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh  : 

But  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain 

May  soil  the  wreath,  with  many  a  stain. 

We  gaze— the  lovely  vision's  gone, 

A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone  ; 

That  hurrying  to  destruction's  shock, 

Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rock." 

Scott. 

Hardhearted  —  unnatural  indeed  must  have 
been  the  child,  who  could  have  withstood  the 
tenderness,  unmingled  with  reproach,  which 
beamed  in  her  mother's  glance,  when  Maud 
again  entered  her  presence. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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Maud  had,  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
joined  her  father  and  sister  at  dinner,  and  com- 
ported herself  with  the  dignified  demeanour  of 
one,  who  bad  received  an  injury.  Mr.  Suth- 
land  looked  grave.  May's  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  and  even  the  servants  appeared 
conscious  that  all  was  not  right,  and  trod  softly 
with  a  serious  and  mysterious  air.  What  a 
contrast  did  this  repast  afford  to  that  of  the 
preceding  day  !  It  had  been  ordered  early 
in  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Suther- 
erland's  departure  for  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  his  presence,  in  consequence  of  some 
business  at  the  sessions,  was  required,  and  no 
one  wished  to  linger  over  the  silent  meal. 

It  was  after  dinner  that  Maud  found  herself 
seated  on  her  accustomed  seat  at  her  mother's 
feet,  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  book  she 
held  on  her  knee.  She  ventured  not  to  meet  the 
gaze  she  knew  was  fixed  upon  her,  but  felt 
it  was  one  of  anxious  love — mild  tenderness ! 


it  dispersed  in  a  degree  ^the  angry  —  proud 
feelings  that  raged  in  her  ill-regulated  heart — 
but  did  it  cause  the  rebellious  spirit,  to  strive 
to  cast  from  it  the  sin  which  she  cherished  ? 
No  !  self  still  reigned  pre-eminent.  Her  heart 
again  palpitated  with  the  thrilling  hope,  that 
from  her  mother's  doting  affecton,  might  be 
brought  about  the  accomplishment  of  her 
dearest  wishes,  and  that  after  all  her  misery, 
she  would  in  the  end  prove  victorious — what 
joy — what  triumph  !  *'  If  he  could  but  see  her 
— and  speak  to  her  !"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, and  remembering  Harry  Percy's  last 
words,  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  exclaimed  : 

'•'  He  shall  do  so  even  yet,  and  he  will  pre- 
vail over  her  fears  and  scruples  !" 

She  gave  not  a  thought  as  to  what  might 
be  her  mother's  feelings,  she  considered  not 
the  bitter  pang,  endured  by  her,  at  the  total 
frustration  of  her  long  cherished  hopes,  and 
the  horror  that  had  filled  her  mind  at  the 
B    3 
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mere  vague  supposition  of  the  probability  of 
the  circumstance  on  which  Maud  was  now 
building  her  hopes. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  had  too  fondly  trusted,  that 
the  bark  of  her  beloved  child's  destiny  was 
safe] y  launched  on  the  placid  waters  of  domestic 
life,  but  now  dark  troubled  waves  seemed  to  be 
rising  around  it,  and  the  mother's  heart  sank 
within  her.  As  she  passed  her  hand  caress- 
ingly through  her  daughter's  golden  hair 
and  looked  on  Maud's  face,  and  saw  there  de- 
picted, passions  too  strong,  too  uncontrolled  to 
allow  of  peace  or  happiness  to  their  possessor, 
she  breathed  the  earnest  prayer  that  He  who 
could  say  to  the  storm  '*Be  still,"  and  it  obeyed 
Him,  would  speak  peace  to  the  troubled  soul 
of  her  child,  and  by  His  all-powerful  influence, 
subdue  the  fiery,  headstrong  temper,  aug- 
mented she  feared  by  her  own  weak,  indulgent 
fondness.  For  herself,  the  humble  Christian, 
though   she  bowed   meekly  to   her    Heavenly 


Father's   will,    still    the    prayer    instiDctively 
burst  forth — 

"  Oh  make  not  her  the  chastener  of  my  heart!" 

The  revived  hopes  of  Maud  soon  faded  away. 
For  some  time  her  jealous  attentions  had  been 
attracted,  to  the  seemingly  deep  and  earnest 
conversation  held  in  a  low  voice  by  her  father 
and  sister  on  the  terrace,  as  they  passed  and  re- 
passed the  ,window  ;  occasionally  they  cast  a 
sidelong  glance  at  her,  but  it  needed  not  that 
sign,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  the  subject  of  their 
discourse.  Mrs.  Sutherland  once  beckoned  to 
her  husband,  and  asked  him  at  what  time  he 

intended  to  start  for  C .      His  answer  was 

that  he  had  ordered  the  horses  to  be  ready  har- 
nessed, so  that  he  might  have  the  carriage  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  sun  was  beginning  to 
sink  beneath  the  horizon,  yet  he  still  lingered. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  of  distant  car- 
riage wheels,  and  Maud  no  longer  heard  the 
voices,  nor  the  footsteps  on  the  terrace ;  her 
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heart  too  seemed  to  cease  its  beating,  for  in  an 
instant  her  quick  ear  had  marked,  that  the 
vehicle  paused  an  instant,  then  again  proceeded, 
the  sound  gradually  dying  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. After  a  torturing  interval  of  ten 
minutes  her  father  entered  the  room. 

Maud  turned  a  fierce  enquiring  glance  on 
each  of  their  faces ;  she  saw  that  they  wished 
to  avoid  meeting  her  eyes,  but  she  fancied  she 
perceived  a  look  of  expressive  meaning  ex- 
changed between  her  father  and  mother,  and 
then  an  air  of  evident  relief  on  the  face  of  the 
latter. 

A  servant  appeared,  and  though  Mr.  Suther- 
land hastily  rose,  as  if  to  prevent  his  approach, 
he  was  too  late,  and  Maud  saw  a  note  pre- 
sented to  him  ;  at  the  direction  he  anxiously 
glanced,  and  then  followed  the  servant  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Did  Mr.  Percy  leave  this  ?"  Maud  heard 
him  enquire,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  only  her 
tenacious  ears  could  have  heard  it. 
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"  Yes  sir — Mr.  Percy's  valet  dropped  it  at 
the  lodge  as  the  carnage  passed,"  was  the  foot- 
man's reply  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice. 

"  Order  the  carriage  round  in  half  an  hour  !" 
and  then  Mr.  Sutherland  re-entered  the  bou- 
doir. He  was  followed  by  another  servant, 
who  approached  Maud,  and  held  towards  her  a 
silver  waiter.  She  started  violently,  and  for  a 
moment  the  blood  rushed  in  torrents  to  her 
face,  and  her  heart  beat  audibly. 

Was  it  a  letter  ?  could  it  be  from ?  Her 

head  swam,  and  her  vision  for  a  moment  was 
obscured  from  agitation,  but  in  the  next  she 
heard  confused  sounds  of  '*  Gardener  Miss — 
Conservatory,"  and  she  held  in  her  trembling 
hand,  her  once  fondly  cherished  diamond  ring. 

She  remained  looking  down  at  the  sparkling 
gem,  till  the  servant  had  closed  the  door,  and 
retreated,  but  then  she  arose. 

Darting  a  look  of  reproach  at  her  father, 
sister,  and  mother,  as  she  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  her  figure  drawn  up  to  its  fullest 
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height,  fire  flashing  from  her  eyes,  she  dashed 
the  ring  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
passionate  scorn  trampled  it  beneath  her  feet. 

May  covered  her  pale  face  with  her  hands ; 
she  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  her  sister  in 
such  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  and  ere 
she  again  looked  up,  Maud  had  rushed  from 
the  room.  After  the  lapse  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  time,  her  father  had 
begged  that  his  rebellious  child  might  be 
left  in  solitude  to  exhaust  her  excited  feelings. 
May,  at  the  weeping  entreaties  of  her  afflicted 
mother,  repaired  to  her  sister's  sleeping  apart- 
ment. She  started  when  on  entering,  she  saw 
Maud  standing  by  an  open  window  in  full 
riding  costume.  A  bright  flush  was  on  her 
cheek,  and  a  wild  brilliancy  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
turned  them  for  an  instant  on  her  sister,  and 
then  hastily  averted  them.  May  approached 
her,  and  placing  her  hand  on  her  arm,  said  : 

*'  Surely  dear  Maud  you   are  not  going  to 
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ride  tonight  ;  it  is  getting  late,  and  the  sky 
looks  black  as  if  there  would  be  rain." 

"  It  cannot  be  as  black — as  dreary  as  this 
house — as  every  thing  in  the  world  will  hence- 
forth appear  to  me,"  was  the  answer,  as  Maud 
stepped  back  to  disengage  herself  from  her 
sister's  gentle  hold. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued  with  a  bitter  smile, 
*'  I  am  going  to  ride,  unless  indeed  this  little 
solace  is  also  to  be  denied  me.  Is  my  horse 
not  ready  yet  ?"  she  impatiently  demanded  of 
Lucy,  who  just  then  entered,  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  she  gathered  up  her 
habit  and  left  the  room. 

As  a  child,  it  had  ever  been  Maud's  habit 
after  any  little  contradiction  or  disappoint- 
ment, had  excited  her  petulance,  to  fly  to  her 
pony,  and  soothe  her  irritation  by  gallopping 
at  full  speed  over  park  and  common.  And 
now,  as  May  watched  her  from  the  window, 
wending  her  way  through  the  avenue  on  her 
beautiful  Arabian,  which  tossed  its  graceful 
B  5 
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head  in  the  air,  as  if  fully  participating  in  the 
pride,  and  impatience,  which  swelled  in  the 
bosom  of  its  rider — she  inwardly  prayed  that 
her  sister  might  now  return  as  benefited  by  the 
exercise,  as  she  was  wont  to  be  in  her  days  of 
childhood. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  howling  gusts  of 
wind  had  succeeded  to  the  unnatural  gloomy 
stillness  and  oppression  in  the  air,  which  had 
preceded  them  ;  but  May  knew  that  the  old 
groom  who  attended  Maud  was  trust-worthy, 
and  could  be  relied  on  for  not  allowing  her  to 
go  too  far  from  home;  itwas  however  with  a  sad 
feeling,  and  a  weight  on  her  young  heart,  such  as 
she  had  never  before  experienced,  that  May 
turned  from  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


"  I'll  follow  thee  through  sunshine  and  through  storm, 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thy  weal  and  woe. 

*  *  ^  *  * 

In  all  the  perils  which  must  now  press  round  thee  ! 

*  *  i^  *  * 
All  will  I  part  with  to  partake  thy  cares, 
Let  but  thy  love  be  ^vith  me  to  the  last.'* 

Philip  "Van  Artevelde. 


Maud  reined  in  her  spirited  steed,  as 
proudly  erect,  and  with  the  same  bitter  smile 
on  her  lips,  she  passed  along  the  avenue,  for 
she  conjectured  and  rightly  too,  that  many 
eyes  were  upon  her.  In  the  present  disordered 
state  of  her  feelino^s  she  fancied  that  all— even 
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the  lowest  menial  in  the  house,  knew  that  she 
had  been  humbled,  conquered,  and  aban- 
doned, and  gloried  in  the  knowledge  of  it. 

But  when  she  had  passed  through  the  Lodge 
gates,  as  if  the  restraint  she  had  before  put  upon 
her  movements,  had  been  galling  to  her,  she 
turned  her  horse's  head  towards  the  common, 
and  the  impatient  animal  only  required  one 
slight  touch,  to  send  it  flying  off  with  impetu- 
ous speed — the  old  groom  calling  out  in  an  ad- 
monitory tone, 

"  Softly,  softly  Miss,  over  the  hard  road." 

The  velvet  turf  was  soon  beneath  the  feet  of 
Corah,  and  on  she  flew,  the  wind  lifting  the 
bright  braids  of  hair  from  the  rider's  face. 

They  were  soon  at  but  a  few  paces  from  the 
ve^y  door  of  "  Percy  Cottage,"  and  a  bitter 
pang  of  mingled  feelings,  struck  the  heart  of 
Maud  on  beholding  it — but  as  if  she  feared, 
that  even  the  walls  of  the  building  could  read 
her  thoughts,  and  mock  her,  she  again  reined 
in  her  steed,  and  haughtily  erected  her  head. 
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She  heard  the  horse  behind  her  stop,  and 
looking  round,  perceived  that  old  James  had 
alighted,  and  was  busily  examining  one  of  its 
feet.  He  then  informed  his  young  mistress, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  ride  back  to  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  as  his  horse  had  a  loose  shoe. 

"  And  enough  to  unshoe  any  animal  to  go 
galloping  over  those  stones,"  he  grumbled  in 
a  suppressed  voice. 

"  Well,  go  then  !"  was  the  petulant  answer. 
*'  I  shall  remain  on  the  common,  return  to  me 
here." 

And  she  was  left  alone.  Even  the  presence 
of  old  James  had  been  a  restraint  to  her,  but 
now  she  was  alone,  and  could  revel  in  her  mis- 
erable feelings— her  despair  ! 

Corah  stopped  abruptly  before  the  door, 
where  many  a  time  she  had  stood,  impatiently 
pawing  the  ground,  whilst  its  fair  burden 
looked  up  to  the  latticed  window,  and  laugh- 
ingly chid  the  inmate  of  the  cottage,  for  his 
laziness  in  not  being  ready  ta  sittend   her,  or 
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lingered  after  a  long  ride,  to  listen  to  one  of 
his  merry  jests,  or  of  late,  his  words  of  thril- 
ling import,  whispered  as  he  bent  over  her 
saddle  to  bid  her  adieu — all  around  spoke  of 
him  —  him  whose  absence  had  converted  the 
scene,  into  one  of  gloom  and  desolation,  and 
whose  presence  would  in  a  moment  have  restored 
it  to  light  and  beauty.  She  gazed  as  if  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  but  at  length,  in  a  passionate  tone, 
exclaimed: 

*'  And  he  has  been  driven  from  me  for  ever 
— has  abandoned  me  !  And  she  clenched  her 
teeth  and  pressed  her  hand  on  her  throbbing 
temples,  which  even  the  wind  that  blew  upon 
her  could  not  cool.  *'  Yes,"  she  continued, 
*'  abandoned  me~though  I  owned  my  love — 
and  he  swore  but  a  few  hours  ago,  that  nought 
but  death  should  part  u&." 

Corah  gave  a  sudden  start  at  this  moment, 
and  in  the  door-way,  looking  in  the  gloomy 
light,  the  very  personification  of  a  witch,  ap- 
peared old  Judith. 
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"  Will  she  please  to  alight?"  began  the  old 
womaD,  in  her  croaking,  discordant  voice,  "  the 
wind  is  cold,  and  she  looks  but  poorly — there 
is  still  a  fire  burning  in  the  parlour — I  be  fan- 
cying it  may  be  let  out  presently,"  and  she 
burst  into  her  unmelodious  laugh. 

Maud  had  only  been  detained  during  these 
words,  by  the  vague  idea,  which  gleamed 
through  her  mind,  that  possibly  some  letter 
had  been  left  for  her  by  Harry  Percy.  But 
this  last  lingering  hope  soon  vanished^  and 
when  she  heard  the  hateful  laugh,  and  saw  the 
sly,  malicious  leer,  with  which  the  crone  re- 
garded her,  and  remembered  how  often  she  had 
caught  her  blear  eye  peeping  through  some 
corner  of  the  window,  watching  her  interviews 
with  Harry  Percy  before  the  cottage  door — 
she  felt  convinced  that  Judith  too  knew  all, 
and  rejoiced  in  her  fallen  pride.  The  old 
woman  chuckling,  and  muttering  to  herself, 
soon  saw  the  form  of  horse  and  rider  melt 
away  in  the  distance.     She  watched  them  with 
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the  expression  of  a  demon,  till  she  caught  the 
last  glimpse  of  Maud's  veil  waving  like  a 
pennon  in  the  air,  and  then,  clapping  her 
withered  hands  triumphantly  together,  she  re- 
entered the  deserted  dwelling. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  violent  lash  it  had  re- 
ceived. Corah  darted  like  lightning  over  the 
smooth  turf,  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  animal 
being  still  more  excited  by  the  high  wind  which 
whistled  past  it.  Swifter  and  swifter  it  flew, 
but  the  speed  of  Mazzeppa's  wild  horse  would 
not  have  appeared  too  fleet,  for  the  high 
wrought  state  of  irritation  of  its  rider. 

'*  Oh  that  I  could  fly  from  myself — from  my 
now  detested  home — from  the  whole  world  ! 
But  not  to  follow  you  false,  treacherous  one  I 
No,  if  at  this  instant  I  were  to  behold  thee 
lying  before  my  path,  I  would  crush  thee^— 
trample  thee  beneath  my  horse's  feet." 

Thus  soliloquised  the  wretched  girl,  her  very 
nature  transformed — disfigured,  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  passion — her  very  soul  shaken  by  its 
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influence.  Passing  her  arm  carelessly  through 
the  reins,  Maud  vehemently  flourished  with 
one  hand  her  whip  in  the  air,  and  pressed  the 
other  against  her  throbbing  temples. 

She  was  a  perfect  horsewoman,  and  sat  as 
firmly  erect,  as  if  proceeding  at  the  slowest 
pace  ;  but  gradually  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  shot  through  the  air,  took  away  her  breath, 
and  a  sensation  of  giddiness  came  over  her. 
Every  object  seemed  to  swim  before  her  eyes. 
She  now  strove  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Corah, 
but  in  vain  —  like  her  mistress,  the  usually 
docile  but  spirited  animal,  appeared  completely 
to  have  lost  its  self-possession.  A  shepherd 
boy  on  the  common  waved  his  arms  and 
shouted,  and  strove  to  obstruct  its  course,  but 
springing  on  one  side,  it  darted  on  more  impe- 
tuously than  ever,  and  soon  left  him  far  behind, 
staring  after  it,  in  amazed  alarm.  They  were 
now  not  far  from  the  verge  of  the  common, 
which  separated  only  by  a  rugged  fence,  sud- 
denly   sloped     down      into     a    woody    glen. 
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through  the  base  of  which  ran  a  rapid  stream, 
receiving  the  flowing  waters  of  a  cascadcj 
which  poured  down  from  the  mountain  beyond. 
Maud's  terrified  imagination  now  pictured 
herself  (for  she  knew  her  mare  never  scrupled 
at  a  leap)  borne  over  the  aforesaid  fence,  and 
even  if  by  chance,  she  sat  that  leap,  which  in 
her  exhausted  state  she  much  doubted,  what 
would  then  be  her  fate  ?  She  would  be  carried 
down  the  glen,  and  dashed  against  the  trees 
and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  there  to 
lie  mutilated,  or  become  a  breathless  corpse. 
Death,  which  in  her  moments  of  violent  pas- 
sion, she  thought  she  would  have  welcomed, 
now  stood  in  fearful  array  before  her.  A 
prayer  to  Heaven  for  rescue — for  forgiveness, 
burst  from  her  lips,  and  the  words  "  Father  ! — 
Mother  ! — May  !"  rung  mournfully  through  the 
air  ;  there  was  yet  another  name,  that  in  the 
extremity  of  her  despair  mingled  with  the  how- 
ling wind,  "  Arthur  !  save  me  ! — I  shall  die  ° 
—Arthur  !  dear  Arthur,  save  me  !" 
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Corah  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the  dreaded 
spot.  "  One  moment — one  brief  moment,  and  I 
die — oh  Heaven  !  have  mercy  !"  Maud  faintly 
murmured,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
as  the  animal,  as  if  to  measure  the  distance  re- 
quired for  the  spring,  backed  a  pace  or  two, 
and  fixed  a  fiery  eye  on  the  fence.  Already  its 
fore-feet  were  raised,  when  suddenly  its  head 
was  seized  with  the  strong  grasp  of  a  man,  who 
threw  his  other  arm  round  the  form  of  the 
fainting  girl,  who  by  the  rapid  shock,  would 
otherwise  have  been  precipitated  over  the 
animal's  head,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  re- 
cognised Harry  Percy  !  Pale  and  exhausted 
she  drooped  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  the 
single  word  *'  Harry,*'  alone  escaping  from  her 
colourless  lips. 

He,  her  deliverer  as  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  kissed  her  cold  brow,  and  stroked  the 
long,  shining  tresses  which  floated  in  wild  dis- 
order round  her  face  and ;  neck  murmured 
words  of  tender  encouragement  in  her  ear. 
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"  Look  up,  my  life  —  my  beautiful !  —  it  is 
Harryj  your  own  Harry.  Tremble  not  my 
sweet  girl,  you  are  safe,  nothing  can  harm  you 
now." 

A  flood  of  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
wildered Maud,  and  soon  restored  her  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  beholding  him,  of  which,  at  first,  her 
own  late  peril  had  made  her  almost  unmindful. 

''  Harry,  dear  Harry,"  she  whispered  as 
she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face,  "  I  thought  you 
had  forsaken  me." 

"  You  thought  so  !  Oh  how  could  you  thus 
wrong  me?  No,  I  am  not  one  to  relinquish, 
without  a  struggle,  an  angel  whose  heart  has 
confessed  itself  my  own,  and  therefore  my 
honour  as  well  as  my  ardent  love,  calls  upon 
me  never  to  forsake.  I  can  understand  and 
appreciate  your  father's  feelings  and  objections, 
but  I  also  know  that  the  happiness  of  his  child 
is  his  paramount  object.  I  also  feel  convinced, 
that  though  he  with  justice  condemns  my  fail- 
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ings,  he  still  cherishes  much  affection  for  me. 
Therefore,  dearest,  in  defiance  of  the  promise  I 
made  to  him,  that  I  would  immediately  leave 
this  place,  I  determined  dn  seeing    you  once 
more  ;  and  knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  this  end,  whilst  your  father  was  at 
home,  I  made  use  of  the  artifice  of  sending 
him  a  note  by  my  servant,  whom  I  dispatched 
in  my  carriage,  to  await  me  at  a  convenient 
distance,  in   order  to  induce  in  him  the  belief 
that  I  had  really  started,  and  thereby  hasten 
his  own  departure.    And  now  Maud,  my  sweet 
girl  !    shall  I  dare  to  disclose  to  you  the  pur- 
port of  this  desired  interview  ?      It  is  not  to 
waste  such  precious  moments  in  fruitless  tears 
—  in    mournful   adieus  —  in    protestations    of 
eternal  constancy !   it  is  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  love  of  her,  who  some  few  hours  ago  de- 
clared, she  was  '  ready  to  go  with  me  into  pov- 
erty and  exile.'       Maud  started,  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  her  pale  cheeks.      *'  Yes  he  con- 
tinued with  vehement  rapidity,     "  it  was  to 
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propose  a  plan,  which  though  at  first  may  ap- 
pear startling,  is  our  only  alternative.     Do  you 
doubt  beloved  one,  that  when  once  the  irrevo- 
cable step  is  actually  taken,  your  father  would 
long  retain  his  anger  ?    do  you  not  really  think 
that  he,  and  your  sweet  mother,  whom  God 
knows !    I  would  sooner  die  than  grieve,  would 
soon  rejoice,  when  they  witnessed  the  happi- 
ness of  their  child  ?     Their  fears,  and  scruples 
would  melt  away,  as  they  noted  the  reformation 
of  him,  who  the  moment  that  daughter  becomes 
his   wife,   most  solemnly  vows,   to   devote  his 
whole  life  to  her  comfort  and  welfare."    Maud 
much    agitated,  shook  her     head    doubtingly. 
"  Then  view  the  other  side  of  the  question," 
cried  Percy  impetuously,    ^*  to  me  it  would  be 
misery,  endless  misery— desperation — everlast- 
ing ruin — death  !     And  now  I  ask,  will   the 
noble-minded,    generous    Maud,    from    mere 
childish  timidity,  shrink  from  an  act,  which  will 
secure  her  own  happines,  as  well  as  the  salva- 
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tion  of  the  man  who  adores  her,  more  than  his 
very  existence/' 

Thus  spoke  the  tempter  —  he  paused  and 
looked  into  Maud's  face,  which  was  white  as 
death. 

"  Harry  !     you   know you   know,"    she 

faintly  murmured. 

*'  Speak  then  dearest,"  he  rejoined,  "  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  my  suspense — my  agony. 
It  appears  indeed  as  if  fate  had  planned  our 
meeting,  by  thus  bringing  us  so  unexpectedly 
together — but  speak,  we  have  no  time  to  lose 
— we  must  soon  be  interrupted — for  you  are 
surely  not  without  an  attendant,"  and  he 
eagerly  stretched  his  eyes  along  the  dark 
common,  on  which  at  that  moment  no  living 
creature  was  visible  ;  so  he  spoke  again,  vehe- 
mently urging  his  suit,  by  every  plea — by 
every  argument,  enforced  by  the  strength  of 
his  too  eloquent  tongue. 

When  first   the  purport  of  his  words  fully 
burst  upon  the  senses  of  his  listener,  and  she 
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comprehended  what  he  demanded  of  her,  she 
had  started  up  erect— fixing  her  eyes  upon 
him,  and  then  she  suddenly  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  lowly  bent  her  head — the 
struggle  which  was  to  decide  her  future  des- 
tiny, poor  deluded  girl  !  had  commenced  its 
work  within  her. 

That  the  conflict  was  fierce,  bitter,  it  is 
true.  Would  that  she  could  have  breathed 
one  prayer  for  strength,  to  resist  this  fear- 
ful temptation  —  this  deceiving  spirit,  which 
gradually  lulled  her  fears — her  reasons— her 
scruples— but  alas  !  her  father's  anger — her 
mother's  anguish — all  sank  beneath  the  self- 
ishness OF  PASSION  1 

And  at  length  when  Percy  ceased  speaking, 
she  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
placing  one  within  his,  beneath  darkening 
clouds,  and  howling  gusts  of  wind— fitting  ac- 
companiments to  the  guilty  resolve  —  Maud 
Sutherland  consented  secretly  to  leave  her 
father*^  roof,  to  become  the  wife  of  Harry 
Percy  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others,  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child, 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him,  it  asks  the  name  of  love." 

Corsair. 


In  the  next  instant  pressed  to  Harry  Percy's 
heart,  Maud  listened  to  his  ardent  expres- 
sions of  gratitude —to  his  passionate  vows  of 
eternal  love — love  he  protested,  such  as  never 
before  was  showered  on  mortal  woman's  heart. 

VOL.    IL  c 
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In  the  bliss  of  that  brief  moment,  did  the 
the  remembrance  of  her  father's  threat  cross 
her  mind  ?— "  The  wife  of  Harry  Percy  shall 
never  be  my  heiress^ 

It  did,  but  she  heeded  it  not,  and  though  she 
murmured  ''  My  father  will  now  have  another 
heiress,"  she  relied  too  mnch  on  that  parent's 
affection — on  the  pride  they  both  felt  in  their 
first-born,  to  fear  the  threat  would  be 
carried  into  execution.  Had  Harry  heard  her 
father's  menace  ?  But  she  would  not  wrong 
him  by  supposing,  that  even  if  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  create  a  feather's  weight  of  un- 
easiness on  his  mind.  She  would  not  debase 
herself  by  such  an  idea — if  even  pennyless,  was 
it  not  a  sufficient  boon  to  bestow  on  him  her 
heart — her  love  ? 

•  ''  Yes  Harry,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  I 
shall  truly  require  love  undivided  —  sole  de- 
voted love  ;  such  indeed — "  and  the  proud 
head  was  once  more  raised,  and  the  curling  lip 
assumed  its  expression  of  command,  *'  such  love 
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— the  step  I  am  about  to  take,  gives  me  a  right 
to  command^  for  it  is  an  act  for  which,  nought 
but  the  love  I  bear  you,  would  have  bowed  my 
spirit  even  to  contemplate — to  steal  from  my 
father's  house — to  accomplish  by  stealthy  what 
my  will^  hitherto  invincible,  has  not  been  able 
openly  to  obtain — and  my  father— my  dear 
mother  !  Harry — "  she  continued,  and  softer 
emotions  rising  in  her  breast,  she  again  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Her  heart  sank  within  her— but  no  time  now 
remained  for  expostulation  on  either  side,  for 
suddenly  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  though  the  almost  total  darkness 
which  had  imperceptibly  gathered  round  them, 
prevented  their  seeing  the  form  of  the  old 
groom,  hurrying  along,  anxiously  glancing,  in 
all  directions,  in  search  of  his  young  mistress. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,   and  Harry 
Percy,  attempting  no  concealment  of  his  pre- 
sence from  the  servant,  but  leading  Corah  by 
the  bridle,  advanced  to  meet  him.     During  this 
c  3 
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interval  he  planned  every  arrangement  for  the 
proposed  elopement,  and  ere  they  reached  old 
James,  from  the  hesitating,  hurried  lips  of  the 
bewildered  girl, 

"  The  word  of  promise  fatally  was  drawn." 

"  Here  is  your  young  lady,  James,"  ex» 
claimed  Percy  in  a  calm,  ordinary  tone,  which 
almost  startled  Maud,  for  she  was  agitated  and 
trembling.  *'  You  really  must  take  better  care 
of  her,"  he  continued,  *'  or  she  will  be  riding 
away  further  than  you  expect  some  day.  If  I 
had  not  been  here  to  stop  her  horse,  she  would 
certainly  have  been  thrown  over  the  fence  I" 

eTames,  looking  not  the  least  surprised  at 
his  appearance,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  his 
supposed  departure,  merely  touched  his  hat, 
muttering, 

''  No  fear  of  her  riding  away  as  long  as  I 
have  a  horse  to  go  after  her." 

'* Nous  verronSf^  remarked  Harry  Percy  in  a 
suppressed  tone,  as,  relinquishing  the  bridle  of 
Maud's   horse,  he  allowed  them  to  pass  on  ; 
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for  rain  now  began  to  descend  in  large  drops, 
and  James  announced  that  his  master  was  wait- 
ing for  Miss  Sutherland's  return  before  he  left 
the  Manor.  He  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the 
stables  for  another  horse,  and  had  seen  Mr. 
Sutherland,  who  was  very  uneasy  at  her 
having  been  left  alone  on  such  a  dark,  stormy 
evening.  Maud  could  not  repress  an  inward 
shudder.  How  could  she  dare  to  meet  her 
father's  eye  ?  and  even  Harry  Percy,  as  he 
hurried  along  battling  against  the  roaring 
wind,  and  listening  to  the  horse's  hoofs  as  they 
died  away  in  the  distance,  felt  misgivings  as  to 
the  success  of  his  concerted  plan. 

But  on  the  whole  he  was  sanguine — he 
knew  too  well  the  extent  of  his  power  over  the 
heart  of  Maud — the  strength  of  her  will  when 
once  determined,  to  fear  that  she  would  either 
betray  him  or  fail  in  her  purpose — and  thus  he 
soliloquised. 

"  Well  this  is  doing  business  with  a  ven- 
geance.    If  all  goes  right,  you  will  have  gained 
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more  by  your  tongue  Harry  Percy,  than  you 
ever  did  by  all  the  harassing  pursuits  which 
have  engrossed  the  best  days  of  your  fevered 
life  of  excitement.  By  Jove  I  the  world  will 
stare  when  my  marriage  is  announced; — the 
women,  out  of  very  pique  and  jealousy  will 
prophecy  all  kinds  of  evils  to  the  luckless 
being  whose  fate  is  linked  with  the  fickle — 
heartless  roue  Harry  Percy.  The  grave  ones 
will  shake  their  heads  and  pity  '  my  victim^ 
and  my  boon  companions,  how  they  will  laugh 
when  they  hear  that  I  have  married  an  heiress  -^ 
even  her  unrivalled  beauty  and  attractions, 
will  never  make  them  believe  that  love  induced 
me  to  take  the  step.  Ah  !  they  would  stare 
still  more,  were  they  to  see  into  the  real  state 
of  my  heart,  and  there  view  the  deep  wound 
which  the  bright  eyes  of  that  graceful— high- 
spirited  girl  has  inflicted — how  deeply  her 
wilful  but  confiding  love  has  touched  me  !  It 
has  been  my  overmastering  passion  for  her, 
that  has   spurred  me  on  to  a  purpose,  which 
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truly  gratitude  forbids.  But  why  dwell  upon 
the  dark  side  of  the  question  ?  the  die  is  cast^ 
and  under  the  present  circumstances,  a  bold 
step  is  ever  the  best.  AVhen  it  is  all  over,  the 
father  will  be  propitiated,  backed  by  the  en- 
treaties of  that  gentle  mother — and  as  for  her 
fortune — even  if  Sutherland  were  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution  of  disinheriting  her, 
(which  by  the  bye  I  do  not  fear)  I  really  think 
I  should  be  content  to  receive  the  darling  girl 
without  a  penny,  (by  Jove  !  I  am  beginning  to 
be  quite  sentimental)  and  make  up  my  mind 
to  settle  down  in  some  romantic  spot  in  Ger- 
many or  Italy,  till  my  affairs  were  brought 
round  a  little — with  an  occasional  trip  to 
Vienna  or  Naples.  What  miracles  she  has 
already  wrought  !  for  what  else  but  her 
charms,  could  have  kept  me  boxed  up  here  for 
the  last  four  months,  where  I  have  actually 
never  touched  a  card,  and  only  betted  by 
proxy." 

Thus  did  the  man  of  the  world  ruminate,  as 
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he  pursued  his  way  striving  even  to  deceive 
his  own  conscience,  and  stifle  its  rebukes — 
endeavouring  to  make  the  evil  course  he  was 
about  to  pursue,  appear  to  his  own  eyes  disin- 
terested —  excusable. 

But  it  required  active  measures  to  execute 
his  faulty  purpose.  In  order  to  ensure  secrecy, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  confidential  servant 
being  already  dispatched,  in  spite  of  wind 
and  weather,  Harry  was  obliged  to  walk  to 
the  village  to  order  a  post-chaise  to  be  at 
"  Percy  Cottage"  on  the  ensuing  night  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

How  far  was  the  excellent  Mr.  Sutherland 
from  imagining,  when  issuing  from  the  iron 
gates  of  the  park,  his  carriage  whirled  past  a 
figure,  which  retreated  behind  the  dark  fir  trees 
bordering  the  road,  that  he  was  so  near  his 
graceless  relative,  whom  he  congratulated  him- 
self, was  by  this  time  some  miles  distant  from 
the  Manor. 

Harry  Percy  was   obliged  to  return  to  the 
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cottage  as  he  recollected  having  left  some 
papers  in  the  escrutoire  which  rendered  the 
step  imperative,  much  as  he  would  have  wished, 
for  many  reasons  to  avoid  it. 

On  entering  the  cottage,  old  Judith  testi- 
fied no  astonishment  or  even  displeasure  at  the 
sudden  re-appearance  of  her  guest,  but  greeted 
him  with  a  leer  of  significance,  which  might 
have  led  Percy  to  exclaim  as  Macbeth  to  the 
witches — 

'  *  Yeu  seem  to  understand  me. ' 

Giving  orders  that  some  refreshment  should 
be  brought  to  him,  he  took  his  candle  and  re- 
treated to  his  room. 

*^  If,"  he  mused,  "  through  the  gossipping 
servant  girl,  the  intelligence  of  my  being  here, 
should  reach  the  ears  of  the  servants,  and 
through  them  those  of  May,  she  would  im- 
mediately despatch  an  express  to  her  father, 
and  then  there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay." 

Ringing  the  bell,  he  determined  to  adminis- 
o  5 
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ter  by  means  of  a  bribe,  a  sedative  to  the  fair 
Susan's  tongue.  In  reply  to  his  summons 
however,  instead  of  the  light  tripping  foot  of 
the  girl,  he  heard  the  tottering,  tardy  step  of 
the  old  crone  ascending  the  staircase  She 
then  opened  the  door,  in  croaking  tones  de- 
manding what  he  wanted. 

''  Really  my  good  lady,"  he  exclaimed  after 
eyeing  her  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  min- 
gled disgust,  and  amusement,  ''  I  am  sorry  to 
give  you  all  this  trouble ;  pray  let  the  girl 
bring  up  the  hot-water,  and  do  not  fatigue 
yourself  in  so  unnecessary  a  manner ;  I 
thought  I  should  have  taken  you  by  surprise — 
and  had  no  idea  of  finding  everything  so  com- 
fortable." 

Judith  turned  full  upon  him  her  withered 
face,  and  laying  her  choppy  finger  upon  her 
shrivelled  lips,  burst  into  the  following  broken 
sentences,  in  the  intervals  of  which,  a  chuck- 
ling noise  issued  from  her  throat : 

''  Never  fear — never    fear  !     I   won't   spoil 


your  sport.  Good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  I 
say — make  way  for  her  betters  !  Sue  is  gone  ! 
— nobody  here  but  me  —  I'll  serve  you  to- 
night !  Wish  her  joy,  the  dainty  darling,  of 
her  sour  grapes.  He— he — he — I  see"  she 
continued,  casting  up  her  eyes,  '*  it's  coming 
— it's  coming.  They'll  soon  be  cursing  her 
who  now  lords  it  over  all,  great  and  small — 
their  beauty — their  darling  ! — who  thinks  no 
one  fit  for  anything  but  to  lick  the  dust  she 
treads  on.  That's  right— that's  right — take 
the  jewel — wish  you  joy  of  her — .  Bring 
low  her  pride,  Mr.  Percy,  and  then  cast  her 
away,  as  she  once  did  the  poor  woman's  offer- 
ing. Yes,"  she  added,  in  a  more  solemn  voice, 
'^  the  winds  are  roaring,  and  the  dogs  are 
howling,  as  they  did  the  night  before  old 
master  died — and  they  called  me  a  witch 
because  I  told  them  what  would  happen,  but 
mark  my  words — this  April  storm  will  sweep 
all  their  bonny  May  flowers  away  ;  thorns  and 
briars  instead  they'll  have  in  plenty — and  she 
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will  be  the  sharpest  thorn  in  their  hearts," 
and  so  saying  she  rubbed  her  hands  triumph- 
antly together,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  her 
dismayed  auditor,  departed,  muttering  as  she 
slowly  descended  the  stairs,  *'  I  see  it— -I  see 
it  alV 

"  The  devil's  in  the  Bedlamite,"  exclaimed 
Harry  Percy,  "  a  pleasant  situation  truly,  to 
be  alone  in  the  house  with  a  mad-woman," 
and  he  arose  and  locked  the  door,  to  secure 
himself  from  any  further  molestation.  "  She 
seems  perfectly  aware  of  my  scheme,"  he 
continued  to  muse,  "  that  fellow  Frampton 
must  have  been  gossipping  to  her — if  not — 
she's  a  witch  in  earnest." 

Percy's  dreams  that  night  were  much  dis- 
turbed by  visions  of  the  frightful  crone.  Often 
did  he  seem  to  hold  in  his  arms,  the  form  of 
Maud,  when  suddenly  it  would  change  to  that 
of  the  withered  hag.  In  short,  never  had  such 
frightful  apparitions  troubled  his  slumbers,  and 
as  the  bright  sun  streamed  into  the  room  and 
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awoke    him  the    following  morning,  he  could 
have  exclaimed  with  Clarence — 

"  Oh  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams  and  ugly  sights. 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
If  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days, 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time." 

And  thus  dawned  the  day  which  was  to  com- 
mence a  new  era  in  his  existence. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


"  It  was  a  rough  night, 
My  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it." 

Macbeth. 


And  Maud— -wretched  girl !  with  her  head  bent 
lowly  on  her  bosom,  her  hair  dishevelled  by 
the  rain  and  wind — who  that  had  seen  her 
thus  returning  to  her  home,  after  her  inter- 
view with  Harry  Percy,  could  have  recognised 
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the  proudly  erect  figure,  which  only  an  hour 
before  had  quitted  it. 

The  doubts  that  had  then  nerved  her  heart 
to  pride,  and  bitter  feeling,  had  been  dispelled 
— but  was  she  happy  now  ?  No — she  lifted 
not  her  eyes,  as  was  formerly  her  wont,  with 
joyous  confidence  to  meet  those  of  her  father, 
who  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  her.  She 
sprung  not  into  his  arms  so  tenderly  stretched 
forth  to  receive  her,  while  as  though  she  had 
never  ofifended  or  grieved  him,  he  gently  lifted 
her  from  the  saddle,  and  aflPectionately  chid  her 
for  causing  him  so  much  anxiety,  by  staying 
out  to  such  a  late  hour. 

"  I  could  not  leave  home  without  seeing  you 
again  dear  child — I  could  not  part  from  my 
Maud  in  anger,"  he  resumed,  when  after  lead- 
ing her  into  the  house,  he  had  enfolded  her  in 
his  arms  to  bid  her  adieu,  for  he  felt  not 
equal  to  a  prolonged  interview.  But  the 
fond  father  heard  that   she  was  weeping,  and 
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unconscious  of  the  reason   of  those   tears,  he 
blessed  them,  as  a  sign  of  a  softened  heart  ! 

He  felt  her  bosom  heave  convulsively  against 
his  own,  and  his  heart  yearned  with  affection 
towards  her.  Little  did  he  imagine  that  these 
signs  of  sorrow  were  bursts  of  agonised  re- 
morse ! 

"  Your  dear  mother,"  said  Mr.  Sutherland, 
*'  I  have  left  very  comfortable,  and  composed, 
and  a  few  bright  smiles  from  you,  Maud,  will 
quite  revive  her.  She  has  not  been  well  since 
you  went  out,  but  Mr.  B —  has  seen  her,  and 
says  the  nervous  attack  she  has  had,  is  of  no 
great  consequence,  but  we  must  expect  them 
occasionally,  till  she  has  change  of  air.  I 
think  we  must  pack  up  to  go  off  to  Italy  im- 
mediately-— what  a  charming  trip  we  shall  have! 
— and  now"  he  added,  after  talking  a  few 
moments  longer  in  this  strain,  and  he  thought 
she  was  more  calm  and  composed,  '*  may  I 
not  take  some  message  from  you  to  poor 
Arthur,  a  little   balm   for   his  'poor  wounded 
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heart  ?  I  shall  see  him  to-night — nay  !  I  only- 
mean  a  few  kind  words." 

"  Not  now  father !  oh  not  now  ! — no — tell 
him  to  forget  me — to  hate  me  !— send  him  away 
— far — far  away  ! — Good  night,  and  God  in 
Heaven  bless  you  my  dear — dear  father  !" 

She  again  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  then 
abruptly  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  rushed  into 
her  own  chamber,  leaving  Mr.  Sutherland  per- 
plexed, and  unhappy. 

May,  whom  he  summoned  to  give  some 
parting  directions  concerning  the  two  objects 
of  his  solicitude,  strongly  advocated  his  de- 
parture ;  her  heart  bled  for  Arthur  Balfour, 
in  solitude  and  alone. 

''  Mamma  wishes  you  to  goto  him,"  she  said, 
**  I  will  take  great  care  of  her ;  she  is 
now  engaged  in  quiet  conversation  with 
Mr.  Merton,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  sleep  more 
tranquilly,  when  she  feels  you  are  consoling 
Arthur.  I  will  write  you  a  line  by  the 
coach,    and     tell    you     how    poor     Maud    is 
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to-morrow — we  cannot  wonder  at  her  unhappi- 
ness  just  now." 

"•  Well  dear  May,"  replied  her  father,  "  I 
leave  them  both  to  your  care,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect a  great  many  kisses,  if  I  find  your  mother 
well,  and  your  sister  happier  on  my  return, 
which  I  hope  will  be  to-morrow  night,  or 
at  any  rate,  the  following  morning.  I  feel 
worn  out  with  all  that  I  have  suffered  to-day, 
but  it  is  the  will  of  God  my  child,  and  we  must 
submit — but  my  little  May  looks  care-worn." 

*'  Oh  !  never  mind  me  dear  papa — but  pray 
let  me  help  you  on  with  your  great  coat — you 
will  have  a  very  stormy  drive — how  the  wind 
blows — take  care  of  yourself  dearest  father — 
and  give  my  love  to  Arthur." 

"  God  bless  you  my  child  !" — 

"  He  went,  and  deeper  grew 
The  darkling  cloud  above." 

A  short  time  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Sutherland,   as  if  it  had  at  last  collected  to- 
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gether  all  its  power,  the  storm  burst  forth  in 
furious  violence — the  wind  roaring  without, 
and  blowing  in  hollow  gusts  through  the  galle- 
ries and  vestibules  of  the  Manor  House,  caus- 
ing the  pictures  to  rock  to  and  fro,  on  the  walls, 
the  massive  doors  to  creak  and  bang,  and  many  a 
timid  damsel,  to  turn  pale  and  quake  at  the 
startling  sound,  of  windows  crashing,  and  the 
dismal  howling  of  the  great  house-dog,  faintly 
echoed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  kennel 
— heard  during  the  brief  intervals  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  wind,  mingling  with  the  distant 
roar  of  the  tempest. 

As  Mrs.  Power,  escorted  by  the  old  butler, 
made  her  accustomed  nightly  round,  to  see  that 
all  was  right  and  safe  in  the  house,  she  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  her  master  had  arrived 
safely  at  his  journey's  end,  and  that  her  mis- 
tress might  not  be  alarmed,  or  kept  awake  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm  ;  such  a  one  she  said, 
she  had  never  before  remembered  at  that  time 
of  the  year. 
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But  Williams  recalled  to  her  memory  that, 
thirteen  years  ago —the  night  before  the  news 
of  their  old  master's  death  had  reached  the 
Manor,  a  similar  tempest  had  taken  place. 

"  And  if  I  mistake  not,"  he  added,  '*  yes  I 
am  certain,  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
I  was  called  up  from  my  bed  to  send  some 
one  to  stop  the  howling  of  old  Ponto,  which 
frightened  the  young  ladies,  who  were  both 
found  crying,  and  clinging  to  Master  Arthur, 
whom  they  had  called  out  of  his  bed  in  the 
next  room  to  protect  them." 

''  Pretty  creatures  !"  said  the  old  woman 
smiling,  '^  I  hope  they  will  not  be  frightened 
to-night,  for  they'll  have  no  Master  Arthur  to 
comfort  them." 

*'  No,"  replied  her  companion,  '*  what  made 
the  young  gentleman  go  off  so  suddenly  ? — and 
what  was  it  made  them  all  look  so  cut  up  as 
they  did  at  dinner — ^I  declare  I  was  quite  down 
in    the    mouth    to  see  them   so   gloomy  and 
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silent.  As  for  Miss  Maud,  I  could  not  help 
fixing  my  eyes,  may  be  rather  rudely  on  her 
face,  as  I  stood  behind  master's  chair,  and 
when  she  caught  me  so  doing — oh  !  what  a 
look  she  gave  me,  it  really  frightened  me — her 
eyes  grew  so  large  and  fierce-like — oh  !  she  has 
a  proper  spirit  about  her  !" 

"  And  who  has  a  better  right  to  be  proud,  I 
should  like  to  know,"  exclaimed  the  partial 
housekeeper.  ''  And  what's  the  wonder  ?  so 
young  and  beautiful  as  she  is  !  we  can't  expect 
from  poor  human  nature,  to  find  many  such 
angel-like  creatures  as  her  mother  and  Miss 
May — and  take  my  word  for  it,  her  spirit  will 
all  soften  down  when  she  has  a  husband  and 
children  to  think  about.  Ah  !  it  will  be  a 
blithe  day  for  me,  when  the  veil  shall  be  un- 
folded and  the  bride  cake  prepared." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  to  be  f 
rejoined  Williams,  in  a  low,  confidential  tone  ; 
'*  you  know  it  is  said  in  some  book,  or  play — 
'  The  course  '  what  is  it  ?— oh  ! — *  The  course 
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of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'  and  though 
our  young  captain  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
— yet  they  do  say — ." 

"  Impudent  bodies  I"  interrupted  the  indig- 
nant dame,  "  I'll  soon  teach  them  to  keep 
their  tongues  quiet — this  comes  of  that  ape  of 
a  London  valet,  who  has  turned  the  brains  of 
the  silly  hussies,  and  set  them  up  to  talk  about 
their  betters,  instead  of  minding  their  own 
business.  I'm  glad  the  place  is  rid  of  him  at 
last,  and  his  master  too,  who  he  boasts  so 
grandly  about — with  his  fine,  London  goings 
on." 

'*  But  he's  a  pleasant  gentleman^  is  Mr. 
Percy,"  remarked  the  butler,  **  and  a  kind 
open-handed  master  —  it's  a  thousand  pities 
that  he's  so  partial  to  the  dice-box — and  that 
he's  such  a  regular  bit  of  a  rowe." 

**  Roue  indeed  !"  exclamed  the  irritable  old 
lady,  "  roue  indeed  I  I  should  like  to  know 
Mister  Williams  what  you  mean  by  that  ?  I 
really  think  that  such  as  you,  ought  to  be  above 
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dirtying  your  mouth  with  such  like  French 
words,  which  mean  all  sort  of  things,  not  fit  to 
speak,  all  caught  from  that  Cockney  valet, 
with  his  chains  and  gimcracks— and  his  mas- 
ter's tarnished,  cast-off  finery  !" 

"  Not  so  cast-off  as  you  suppose,"  muttered 
Williams  to  himself,  '*  I  have  often  seen  the 
Master  seated  at  dinner  in  the  great  dining- 
room,  in  a  waistcoat  which  Mr.  Frampton  had 
sported  the  night  before,  at  supper  in  the 
steward's  room." 

'*  And  as  if  a  Miss  Sutherland"  continued 
Mrs.  Power,  **  would  overlook  such  a  fine, 
stately,  manly  young  man  as  the  captain,  fit 
husband  for  a  queen — the  image  of  the  marble 
figure  in  the  chancel,  of  the  great  warrior  his 
ancestor—  to  cast  her  beautiful  eyes  on  your 
roue  as  you  call  him,  with  all  his  smooth  talk, 
and  rolling  eyes,  which  always  look  as  if  they 
were  up  to  mischief." 

*'  There's  no  saying,"    soliloquised  Williams, 
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as  the   old  lady  departed,  *'  women  are  queer 
creatures;  one  can  never  be  sure  of  them." 

On  the  more  sheltered  and  modernised  side 
of  the  house,  in  which  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  the  family  were  situated,  the  sounds 
of  the  storm,  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  faintly  heard,  and  when  Mrs.  Power  stole 
softly  into  Mrs.  Sutherland's  chamber,  she 
found  her  in  a  calm  slumber,  probably  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  a  composing  draught. 
And  May  was  also  asleep —she,  in  her  father's 
absence,  occupied  a  small  bed  in  her  mother's 
room. 

The  faithful  housekeeper  gently  withdrew,  and 
ascended  the  winding  staircase  which  led  from 
the  ante-room  adjoining  the  boudoir  and  sleep- 
ing apartment  of  her  mistress,  to  that  of  the 
young  ladles,  which  she  entered. 

She  found  Maud  also  sleeping,  although 
as  Mrs  Power  softly  drew  aside  the  curtain 
as  she  was  wont  to  do,  since  the  former  was 
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an  infant,  to  gladden  her  old  eyes,  with  the 
sight  of  the  beautiful  form  they  concealed — 
more  beautiful  still  when  under  the  subduing 
effects  of  sleep,  she  suddenly  started  up  ex- 
claiming, "  I  am  coming — 1  am  coming  dear,'* 
and  immediately  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow, 
murmuring  some  broken,  unintelligible  words, 
which  gradually  died  away  upon  her  lips  with 
a  deep  drawn  sigh. 

*'  Pretty  dear  !  what  can  make  you  sigh  ? 
Ah  !  that  howling  dog  and  dismal  wind,  are 
disturbing  your  pleasant  dreams  of  Cnptain 
Arthur,"  and  arranging  the  curtains  around 
her  young  lady,  the  good  woman  departed — 
stopping  however  abruptly,  on  perceiving  a 
light  glimmering  through  the  door  of  Lucy's 
chamber — the  latter  was  Mrs.  Power's  niece,  and 
had  been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  at  the 
Manor.  On  opening  the  door  she  discov- 
ered the  abigail  sitting  up  to  trim  a  new 
cap,  and  she  chided  her  gravely  for  being 
about    such  vanities    on    such  an  awful  night 

VOL.    II.  D 
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— when  she  ought  rather  to  be  in  her  bed, 
or  praying  for  poor,  wandering  wretches  — 
who  had  not  a  roof  to  cover  them — without 
a  home  —  not  knowing  where  to  lay  their 
heads. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


**  Mother  I  leave  thee  !  on  thy  breast 
Pouring  out  joy  and  "wo, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 
Still  changeless — yet  I  go  !" 

Mrs.  Hemans, 


Yes  Maud  did  sleep  that  night — but  only  at 
intervals — and  then  her  slumbers  were  of  a 
nature,  no  less  disturbed  than  those  of  her 
lover,  although  no  hideous  hag  had  served  as 
a  drugged  sleeping  potion,  to  infect  her  visions 
with  horrid  phantoms.  No !  the  gentle  hands 
3    D 
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of  May,  had  smoothed  her  pillow,  as  she  laid 
upon  it  her  aching  head — impatient  to  escape 
from  her  sister's  tender  attentions,  which  she 
had  forced  herself  to  receive  with  thankful 
composure — to  answer  with  calm  indifference, 
but  in  so  acting,  she  felt  that  she  was  a  de- 
ceiver— a  hypocrite  ! 

'  Ere  the  unhappy  girl  slept,  a  still  greater 
trial  awaited  her — one  which  struck  like  a  sear- 
ing iron  on  her  conscience;  it  was  her  mother's 
blessing,  in  the  tenderest  accents  of  affection, 
breathed  upon  her  ear,  as  the  parent  bent  over 
her  loved  child. 

Maud  had  feigned  sleep  —  but  she  felt,  as 
her  mother  raised  her  head,  after  kissing  her 
cheek,  a  tear  fall  upon  it ;  and  the  torture  that 
tear  inflicted  on  her  heart  was  more  agonizing 
than  the  single  drop,  which  falling  from  a 
height,  inflicted  such  excruciating  suffering 
on  the  wretched  criminals  of  old — and  when 
"  the  hand  so  soft — so  cold,"  gently  pressed 
her   throbbing  brow,  with  a    sudden  shudder, 
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she  quickly  averted  her  face,  as  if  an  ice-bolt 
had  struck  her. 

Oh  Maud  recal  those  noiselessly  receding 
footsteps  !  When  will  a  mother's  form  again 
bend  over  thy  couch  ?  will  not  that  hand  be 
colder  still,  when  ere  long  thou  stretchest  forth 
thine  own  to  clasp  it  ?  Oh  !  why  even  in  thy 
dreams  dost  thou  strive  to  rise,  and  follow  the 
calls  of  thy  tempting  spirit,  and  cry  "  I  come  ! 
I  come  !" 

The  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion,  which  often 
follows  a  disturbed  night,  weighed  down  our 
heroine's  eye-lids  till  a  late  hour  the  following 
morning  ;  and  when  she  did  awake,  she  lay  in 
a  sort  of  dreamy  consciousness — the  event  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  her  present  position, 
gradually  dawning  on  her  mind  in  all  their  full 
reality  ;  while  the  sun  streaming  brightly 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutters,  and  the 
notes  of  divers  birds,  announced  that  the 
storm  which  during  the  night  had  rocked  their 
tiny  habitations,   was  hushed,   and    that  they 
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were  rejoicing  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  fair 
April  day. 

The  cheerful  cries  of  the  labourers,  removing 
the  spoils  of  the  past  tempest,  in  the  flower 
garden  beneath  her  window,  rang  upon  her 
ears,  and  she  could  occasionally  hear  the  voices 
of  her  sister  and  mother,  speaking  in  cheerful 
tones  to  the  gardeners,  and  once  she  caught  the 
sound  of  one  of  May's  merry  laughs. 

"  They  seem  very  happy,"  murmured  Maud, 
"  and  take  but  little  heed  of  me — they  think 
they  have  torn  me  from  him  I  love — but  they 
forget,  or  care  not  what  I  suffer  !  But  Harry, 
I  will  not  wrong  thy  firm  attachment,  by 
weakly  shrinking  from  the  step,  which  will 
make  me  thine  for  ever." 

"  Dear  Maud  we  can  suffer  this  no  longer," 
cried  May,  as  she  suddenly  appeared,  all  fresh 
and  blooming  from  the  morning  air,  by  the 
bedside  of  her  sister,  and  proceeded  to  throw 
back  the  shutters.  ''  Come,  lady  sweet,  arise," 
and  she  proceeded  to  kiss  her,  but  starting  up. 
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as  if  just   awakened,  Maud   hastily  enquired 
the  hour. 

"  Past  eleven,"  was  the  reply,  ''  and  as  we 
thought  the  storm  last  night  might  have  dis- 
turbed you,  we  allowed  the  fair  lady  to  sleep 
on,  though  I  really  think  a  walk,  this  bright, 
lovely  morning  would  have  done  you  more 
good.  I  have  been  wheeling  mamma  about  in 
her  garden  chair,  and  everything  looks  so 
cheerful ;  the  early  flowers  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
The  tempest  however  has  done  some  mischief, 
for  the  wind  has  blown  down  one  or  two  very 
fine  trees  ;  we  have  been  watching  their  re- 
moval. The  old  elm  just  opposite  mamma's 
boudoir  window  has  fallen,  and  I  think  the 
view  is  improved  by  its  absence,  it  gives  such 
a  beautiful  peep  at  the  distant  hills ;  but 
mamma  is  very  sorry  to  lose  her  favorite.  We 
have  been  laughing  at  old  Reynolds,  who  with 
a  serious  face  bemoans  its  fall,  as  an  omen  of 
evil  import,  and  Mrs.  Power  also  shakes  her 
wise  head  on  the  subject." 
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*'  And  wherefore  ?"  demanded  Maud  list- 
lessly. 

''  They  say"  replied  May  with  somewhat  of 
a  serious  air,  ''  that  the  fall  of  an  elm  foretells 
a  death." 

'^  Oh  do  they  ?"  rejoined  her  sister,  '*  well  I 
am  not  superstitious,  and  I  think  it  just  as 
likely  to  portend  a  wedding — and  now,  dear 
May,  send  Lucy  to  me,  I  will  get  up." 

And  May  departed,  rejoicing  at  Maud's  re- 
covered spirits,  though  she  rather  wondered  at 
the  careless  levity  with  which,  considering  all 
circumstances,  her  last  words  had  been  uttered. 
She  could  not  read  the  inward  struggle  which 
tore  Maud's  heart  during  the  whole  of  that 
weary  day. 

It  was  not  only  her  filial  compunction  that 
tortured  her,  but  also  her  pride — that  she,  who 
from  a  child  had  disdained  the  least  particle  of 
deception,  in  order  to  obtain  a  desired  end, 
knowing  full  well,  that  she  had  scarcely  to  ex- 
press a  wish,  ere  it  was  accomplished — whose 
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faults  were  open  as  the  day — that  she,  the 
indulged,  proud  child,  should  now  be  unable 
to  lift  her  face,  to  meet  her  sister's  gaze  — 
forced  to  play  a  part — to  stoop  to  mean  stra- 
tagem—to steal  from  her  father's  house  like  a 
thief  in  the  night— but — 

"  What  will  not  woman  when  she  loves  ?" 

asks  the  poet,  and  the  question  is  soon  an- 
swered. 

In  spite  of  all  her  agonizing  self-reproaches, 
Maud  never  for  a  moment  (poor  misguided 
girl)  repented  of  the  promise  she  had  made, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  clouds  of  her 
imagination,  the  image  of  her  lover  would  rise  up 
like  a  bright  gleam  of  light,  and  it  was  this  re- 
membrance that  sustained  her  aching  heart. 
She  would  soon  be  his  for  ever  !  and  then  her 
dutiful — her  filial  love,  should  amply  repay 
her  parents,  for  the  one  act  of  disobedience. 
It  was  thus  she  mused,  when  as  if  in  a  dream, 
she  wandered  that  day  through  the  house  and 
D  5 
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grounds  like  a  restless  spirit,  or,  as  if  attracted 
by  some  secret  spell,  she  oft-times  sought  her 
mother's  side,  though  when  there,  she  mostly 
felt  the  sickening  qualm  oppress  her. 

If  addressed,  she  would  answer  in  an  absent 
manner ;  or  her  forced  smile  would  show  how 
far  distant  were  her  thoughts  ;  and  then  again 
she  would  break  out  into  wild,  unnatural 
gaiety. 

The  sun  was  sinking  by  gentle  degrees,  and 
the  birds  were  carolling  a  soft,  sweet  farewell 
to  the  departing  month,  for  it  was  the  last  day 
of  April. 

"  What  a  beautiful  May  morning  we  shall 
have !"  said  May  as  they  sat  by  the  open  win- 
dow, the  voices  of  the  village  children  falling 
pleasantly  on  her  ear.  The  scholars  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland's  school  were  always  on  that  even- 
ing, allowed  to  assemble  in  the  parks  to  gather 
flowers  for  their  garlands. 

*'  I  trust  we  shall  have  such  another  lovely 
day  as  this,"    said  Mrs.   Sutherland  languidly. 
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for  she  had  overtaxed  her  strength  by  staying 
out  too  long,  attracted  by  "the  beauty  of  the 
day ;  and  mental  cares,  and  anxieties  in  spite  of 
her  pious  fortitude  and  submission,  weighed 
heavily  on  her  heart;  "but  to  enable  me  to  enjoy 
it,"  she  continued,  "  I  must  retire  to  bed  early 
that  I  may  be  strong  and  brisk  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma,"  exclaimed  May,  *'  and 
I  promised  papa  that  you  should  be  blooming 
on  his  return  ;  and  indeed  you  look  pale ;  you 
must  indeed  go  to  bed." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Sutherland,  "  as  soon 
as  I  have  heard  a  song,"  and  she  glanced  to- 
wards Maud  with  a  beseeching  smile. 

She  arose  and  mechanically  seated  herself 
before  the  piano-forte — a  song  was  already 
placed  upon  the  stand,  it  was  one  just  arrived 
from  London,  and  which  she  had  not  yet  tried, 
but  she  knew  not — cared  not  what  it  was. 

She  played  the  symphony  and  began — 

*'  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  return 

From  following  after  thee,  for  where  thou 

Goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die." 
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Her  voice  at  first  clear  and  distinct  gradually 
became  faint,  thick,  and  interrupted,  and  ere  she 
reached  the  concluding  words  of  the  song,  it 
entirely  failed  her. 

In  vain  she  endeavoured  —  she  could  not 
command  either  her  voice  or  her  deep  emotion, 
and  at  last  pale  as  marble,  she  arose  and  made 
a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  not  go  my  darling  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Sutherland  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  and  Maud 
turned,  and  for  a  moment  paused ;  in  another 
she  was  on  her  knees,  her  face  buried  in  her 
mother's  lap  —  tears,  bitter  —  scalding  tears 
suffusing  her  pallid  cheeks. 

Harry  Percy  !  powerful  indeed  must  have 
been  the  spell  with  which  you  bound  your  in- 
fatuated victim,  or  surely  she  could  not  have 
withstood  the  softening  influence  of  that  touch- 
ing scene. 

May  was  soon  at  the  piano,  for  Mrs.  Suther- 
land had  raised  her  eyes  swimming  with  fond 
emotion,  and  with  a  smile  struggling  through 
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her  tears,  begged  that  her  dear  May  would 
sing  again  that  beautiful  song,  and  immediately 
she  was  obeyed.  With  deep  and  earnest 
pathos,  did  the  strain  of  filial  eloquence  gush 
from  her  lips,  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  rejoicing 
at  being  thus  able,  by  words,  to  express  the 
tenderness,  and  devotion  of  her  heart — 

"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee — and  where  thou  diest." 

Her  voice  now  trembled   at  the  concluding 
words,  and  she  too  hurried  to  her  mother's  out- 
stretched  arms,    and    wept    upon    her   bosom 
mingling  her  tears  with  those  of  Maud. 

Unlike  indeed  were  the  feelings  which  agi- 
tated those  two  young  hearts — the  earnestly 
murmured  blessing  of  the  mother  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  both,  but  in  after  days  of  sorrow, 
when  like  a  spirit  it  again  seemed  to  breathe 
over  their  senses  like  an  angel's  whisper,  did 
it  convey  equally  soothing  consolation  to  the 
two  sisters  ?     Bitter  may  prove  the  undeserved 
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benediction   of  a  fond,  trusting,    but   injured 
parent  ! 

So  in  olden  times  did  our  forefather  Jacob 
find  it  in  every  event  of  life — in  solitary  exile 
— in  the  loss  of  the  nearest  and  dearest — and 
in  the  ingratitude  and  disobedience  of  his  own 
childhood  ! 


The  mother  and  daughters,  as  had  been  their 
wont  since  their  earliest  childhood,  knelt 
in  prayer  together,  ere  they  parted  for  the 
night. 

The  evening  devotions  were  read  by  May, 
for  Maud  had  put  away  the  book  saying,  '*  I 
cannot  read  to-night." 

And  could  she  pray  ?  could  she  dare  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  "  Thy  will  be  done  ?" — 
could  she  thus  pray,  when  in  spite  of  natural 
affection  in  spite  of  the  bitter  pangs  of  con- 
science, she  was  still  clinging  to  her  own 
wrongful  will,   or   could    she  utter  the  words. 
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'*  Deliver  me  from  evil  ?"    when  to    evil    she 
was  wilfully  hastening. 

But  we  will  not  endeavour  to  paint  the  feel- 
ing which  filled  her  heart  when  the  last  kiss 
was  given — the  last  good  night  uttered  ! 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


"  I  will  instruct  my  sorrow  to  be  proud  ; 

For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stout." 

Sh         ears. 

"  She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 
Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldean." 

W.  Scott. 


When  Arthur  Balfour  qutted  the  Manor— 
the  scene  of  his  former  joy,  but  present 
misery — with  bitter  and  disappointed  feelings, 
he  revealed  to  Lord  Percival  the  blow  which 
had   been   struck   to  his  bright   hopes.      The 
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young  man,  in  no  very  mild  terms,  poured 
forth  his  indignation  against  the  cruel  girl, 
who  had  thus  deceived,  and  blighted  the  happi- 
ness of  his  friend. 

*^  She  is  unworthy  of  you,  Balfour,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  take  my  advice,  think  no  more  of 
her." 

''  That  is  easier  said  than  done,"  replied 
Arthur  with  dignified  sadness,  "  however,  be 
assured  that  a  woman  who  has  thus  acted 
towards  me,  shall  be  torn  from  my  heart  — 
but  you  must  give  me  time  Percival,  and  my 
dear  fellow,  let  me  not  hear  again  a  word  of 
blame  against  Maud  Sutherland — is  it  possible 
that  all  your  indignation  is  directed  towards 
her  ?"  he  added,  his  lip  curling,  and  his  eye 
flashing. 

"  No,  my  dear  Balfour,  but  that  part  of  the 
subject  I  know  creates  sufficient  wrath  in  your 
breast,  to  need  any  addition  from  me,"  replied 
Percival. 

'•  The  traitor  !"  exclaimed  the  young  soldier 
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with  angry  vehemence, — '*  the  treacherous  vil- 
lain ! — let  him  be  once  away  from  Sutherland, 
where  even  his  person  may  be  considered 
sacred  in  my  eyes,  and  then  no  consideration 
shall,  or  ought  to  prevent  my  receiving  satis- 
faction at  his  hands.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
I  am  to  stand  tamely  by,  and  submit  to  his 
deliberate  villainy,  which  has  left  me  heart" 
broken — humbled — exposed  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  world — the  standing  joke  of  that  dishon- 
ourable Percy's  roue  friends,  and  blackleg  asso- 
ciates ?" 

'^  Well,  well — softly  my  good    cousin,  we 
will  talk  of  that  bye  and  bye — here  we  are  at 

C .      Now  don't  suppose  that  I  am  going 

to  leave  you  to  brood  over  your  misfortunes 
alone,  so  do  not  thmk  of  it.  Come  on  with 
me  to  Howard's ;  he  and  my  sister  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  and  it  is  quite  a  family 
party." 

"  Impossible  Percival,  Mr.   Sutherland  will 
be  here  to-night — I  must  see  him." 
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'*  With  all  that  he  had  to  arrange  before 
he  started,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  he 
will  be  here  to-night — at  any  rate  he  will  not 
arrive  until  you  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
blow  your  brains  out.  Give  me  some  paper, ' 
he  said  to  a  waiter,  as  they  entered  a  sitting- 
room  at  the  inn,  and  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Mr.  Sutherland,  explaining  that  he  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  Balfour,  and  carried  him  off 
to  Howard  Castle,  begging  that  when  the 
business  of  the  day  was  ended,  he  would  also  pro- 
ceed to  his  brother's,  to  dine  and  stay  all  night' 

Arthur,  reluctant,  and  yet  almost  rejoiced  to 
escape  solitude  to  be  alone  with  his  tortured 
thoughts,  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to 
Howard  Castle,  where  he  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  his  newly 
married  cousin  Lady  Frances,  who  with  a 
young  sister  and  a  gentleman  staying  there, 
comprised  the  whole  party. 

The  sight  of  happiness,  such  as  he  had  once 
fondly  dreamt  would  be  his  own,  produced  an 
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effect  anything  but  reviving  on  his  spirits,  and 
he  sat  amidst  the  merry  little  group,  silent  and 
abstracted,  with  torture  at  his  heart. 

Lord  Percival  had  hinted  to  his  sisters,  and 
Mr.  Howard,  the  circumstances  of  poor  Bal- 
four's case,  and  the  former  with  womanly  tact, 
the  latter  with  gentlemanly  ease,  kept  clear  of 
any  subject  which  might  possibly  touch  the 
wound ;  but  unfortunately  their  visiter,  a  sort 
of  gossipping  toady,  who  went  from  house  to 
house  collecting  and  repeating  news,  had  not 
been  let  into  their  confidence,  and  the  instant 
the  servants  had  left  the  dining-room,  Arthur 
was  petrified  by  the  sudden  apostrophe  of — 

"  By-the-bye  Captain  Balfour,  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you." 

' '  Pass  the  wine  Partridge  !"  interrupted 
Mr.  Howard  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Lord  Per- 
cival gave  him  a  sharp  kick  under  the  table ; 
the  ladies  turned  crimson — Lady  Frances  beg- 
ging the  culprit  to  shut  the  door,  which  was 
fast  closed,  and  the  pretty  Lady  Cecilia  in  her 
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confusion,  allowing  Arthur  to  pour  to  over- 
flowing, in  a  large  glass,  a  bumper  of  port 
wine. 

"  Well  done  Ciss  I  are  you  going  to  give  us 
a  toast  ?"  exclaimed  her  brother  laughing,  and 
hoping  to  divert  the  mind  of  Partridge  from 
the  dreaded  subject,  but  this  speech  proved  an 
unlucky  one — the  tormentor  had  returned  to 
his  chair. 

*'  Keep  it— keep  it  Lady  Cecilia,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  and  allow  me  to  suggest  your  toast. 
The  future  Mrs.  Balfour !  Come  captain,  I 
am  sure  you  will  join — eh  ?" 

"  Most  willingly,"  murmured  Arthur  with 
cold  compo&ure,  and  filling  his  glass  to  the 
brim,  he  hastily  swallowed  its  contents. 

*'  What  !  are  we  the  only  two,  to  drink  so 
deserving  a  toast  ?"  continued  the  creature. 

*'  Others  may  perchance  consider  such  an 
act  premature,  considering  they  have  not 
been  authorised  to  do  so,  by  the  individual  con- 
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cerned,"    resumed  Arthur  in  a  still  more  freez- 
ing tone. 

Any  person  but  Mr.  Partridge  must  have 
peceived  that  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to 
one  single  person  present,  and  would  have 
dropped  it,  but  he  was  not  to  be  silenced. 

"  Authority !  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
papers  at  least.  Nothing  has  been  more  talked 
of  in  London  since  that  paragraph  appeared, 
than  your  projected  marriage  with  the  beauti- 
ful heiress,  who  you  know ." 

''  I  was  not  aware,"  continued  Balfour 
haughtily,  the  blood  rushing  in  torrents  to  his 
cheek,  and  then  again  leaving  him  as  pale  as 
death,  *'  I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  para- 
graph having  appeared;  however,  the  world 
shall  shortly  be  indulged  with  a  new  topic  for 
idle  conversation — its  contradiction  !" 

"  Indeed  —  indeed  I  then  my  dear  sir,  my 
congratulations  must  be  changed  into  condo- 
lences at  your  having   missed  a  prize,  which 
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every  one  long  since  imagined  you  had  cap- 
tured." 

*'  Partridge — you  are  a  confounded  fool — 
can't  you  hold  your  tongue  ?"  whispered  Lord 
Percival,  as  Balfour  rose  to  open  the  door  for 
the  ladies,  who  abruptly  made  a  retreat,  glad 
to  escape  from  so  unpleasant  a  situation  ;  and 
Partridge  opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  fix- 
ing them  ^Yith  a  searching  stare  on  Arthur's 
face  as  he  returned  to  the  table,  at  last 
allowed  the  subject  to  drop. 

And  Balfour  determined  within  himself,  that 
the  world  at  least,  should  never  hear  accounts 
of  his  love-sick  —  love-crossed  deportment,  and 
astonished  his  cousin  by  bursting  forth  into  ex- 
travagant gaiety,  quite  unnatural  to  his  cha- 
racter. 

It  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  that 
he  retired  that  night  to  his  room,  and  a  subse- 
quent conversation  with  Lord  Percival  did  not 
tend  to  soothe  his  disturbed  mind. 

The    next    morning    he    awoke — his    head 
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throbbing— his  pulse  quick  and  feverish,  and 
without  much  persuasion  he  was  induced  to 
remain  in  bed. 

On  Mr.  Sutherland's  arrival  at  the  Castle 
that    evening,    he    found    him  so    ill  that  he 

instantly  sent  for  a  physician  from  C , 

who  pronounced  him  to  be  in  so  high  a  state 
of  nervousness  and  fever,  that  the  utmost  care 
and  quiet  would  alone  prevent  the  malady 
affecting  his  brain. 

Mr.  Sutherland  therefore  refused  to  speak 
on  the  subject  so  exciting  and  agitating  to  his 
young  relative — he  only  said  a  few  words  likely 
to  be  soothing — he  related  the  departure  of 
Harry  Percy,  and  on  the  whole  left  him  for 
the  night,  with  his  mind  at  ease,  and  alto- 
gether in  a  calmer  state.  Balfour,  felt  espe- 
cially comforted  by  the  affectionate  manner  of 
his  kind  relative. 

Still,  in  the  dreamy,  feverish,  restless  hours  of 
that  night,  there   often   appeared    before    his 
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mind's  eye  the  bright  form  of  Maud,  either 
standing  erect,  with  the  words  which  had 
stamped  him  wretched,  coldly  issuing  from 
her  curling  lips,  or  else  still  more  galling 
recollection  !  he  saw  her  trembling  and  blush- 
ing, as  on  that  blissful  evening,  when  in 
tones  of  thrilling  tendernesss  her  love  had 
been  confessed,  that  love  which  she  had 
now  so  cruelly  cast  from  her. 

Miserable  and  confused  were  the  dreams  of 
the  unhappy  Arthur  Balfour. 

The  bewilderment  of  Mr.  Sutherland  was 
extreme,  on  being  rather  roughly  aroused  from 
sleep  by  a  gruff  voice — and  on  starting  up, 
beholding  the  old  groom,  James,  standing  by  his 
bed,  hurry  and  consternation  vividly  depicted 
on  his  countenance. 

**  Good  Heaven,  James  ! — your  mistress  !" 
'*  My  young    mistress — if   you    please    sir, 
she    be   off—  God    forgive  me  !     She  be  off, 
sir,  with  Mr.  Percy — God  forgive  me  ! — but 
who  should  have  thought  it  ?" 

VOL.    II.  E 
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In  an  incredibly  brief  space  the  carriage, 
with  four  post  horses,  which  James  took  the 
precaution  to  order,  as  he  passed  through 
C ,  stood  at  the  Castle  door. 

Arthur,  roused  by  the  sound  from  his  uneasy 
slumber,  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  from  the 
window,  which  was  just  above  the  entrance, 
beheld  Mr.  Sutherland  rush  into  the  carriage, 
the  servant  mount  the  box,  and  the  postil- 
lions set  off  at  a  furious  pace  down  the  ap- 
proach to  the  lodge  gates,  which  opened  to  the 
North-road  ;  but  the  next  moment  a  person, 
spurring  a  foaming,  hard-ridded  steed,  ap- 
peared at  full  gallop  into  the  park.  He  rode 
up  to  the  Castle,  and  having  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  a  servant,  he  darted  after  the  car- 
riage, loudly  shouting,  and  waving  his  hand  in 
the  air. 

Mr.  Sutherland  thrust  his  head  out  of  the 
carriage  with  an  air  of  impatience,  but  the 
man,  touching  his  hat  respectfully,  had  uttered 
but  a  brief  sentence,  when  the  horses'  heads 
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were  turned,  and  at  the  same  impetuous  speed 
they  again  passed  the  Castle  in  the  direction 
ofC . 

The  horseman  stopped  to  refresh  the  tired 
animal,  which  had  carried  him  so  many- 
miles,  in  a  manner  almost  unprecedented  for 
rapidity,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Arthur's  chamber. 

A  short  time  after.  Lord  Percival,  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  moving  footsteps  in  his 
cousin's  room,  bent  his  steps  thither,  and  found 
Arthur  Balfour,  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  hag- 
gard cheeks,  dressed  as  for  a  journey,  stand- 
ing, leaning  for  support  against  the  window-sill, 
and  gazing  without  with  fiery  impatience 
visible  in  every  feature. 

''  Good  God  Balfour  !" 

*'  Percival,  I  am  going — good  bye — do  not 
stop  me — the  villain — the — no  opposition — 
next  to  her  father — I  have  the  greatest  right — 
not  a  word — I  will  snatch  her  from  him  or 
die  !" 

c  3 
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"  That  you  certainly  will,  my  dear  cousin, 
if  you  attempt  such  an  undertaking — come,  be 
reasonable." 

The  next  moment  Arthur  had  clasped  his 
hand  to  his  burning  forehead — reeled,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


**  Oh,  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair, 
None,  none  on  earth  above  her  ; 
As  pure  in  thought  as  angels  are, 
To  know  her  was  to  love  her." 

Rogers. 


May  had  lain  down  to  rest  in  her  little  bed 
in  her  mother's  room,  but  she  could  not  sleep. 
An  hour  or  more  had  passed,  yet  still  she  was 
awake.  A  restless,  nervous  excitement,  for 
which  she  could  not  account,  completely  ban- 
ished slumber  from  her  eyelids  ;  and  at  length 
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rising,  she  begged  her  mother,  who  was  also 
awake,  to  let  her  sit  by  her  bed-side  till  she 
fell  asleep. 

''  I  will  not  talk,  dear  mamma,"  she  said, 
"  do  you  try  to  go  to  sleep,  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  rest,  not  otherwise  I  am  sure." 

Her  mother  smiled,  and,  placing  her  hand 
within  her  daughter's,  closed  her  eyes  for 
several  moments  ;  but  when  May  hoped  that 
she  at  last  slept,  she  suddenly  opened  them,  and 
made  an  anxious  enquiry  concerning  Maud, 
plainly  shewing  what  were  the  thoughts  which 
so  effectually  chased  slumber  away— then  again 
she  closed  her  eyes — -but  no— it  would  not  do 
— at  length  she  said  : 

*'  I  am  thinking  of  that  beautiful  song  *Ruth'; 
if  my  good  May  would  sing  it  now,  as  1 
used  to  sing  my  darlings  to  sleep  when  they 
were  children — I  am  sure  it  would  calm  me  to 
rest.  Arthur  too — I  had  used  to  sing  once  for 
him — poor,  dear  Arthur." 

May  for  one  instant  paused,  and  then  in  the 
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quiet  chamber  rose  her  soft,  low  voice  chant- 
ing the  desired  song  ;  and  on  its  being 
finished,  fearinor  to  dispel,  by  abruptly  ceasing, 
the  air  of  repose  which  she  saw  gradually  steal- 
ing over  her  mother's  countenance,  she  changed 
the  strain  into  Keble's  Evening  Hymn — 

"  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  thou  be  near  ; 
Oh  !  let  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  thee  from  thy  servant's  eyes." 

The  melody  was  indeed  that  which  might 
have  well  been — 

*'  Borne  by  angels'  purest  "wing, 
And  wafted  by  their  breath  away." 

And  it  failed  not  in  its  soothing  effect,  for 
sleep 

"  As  infants'  slumber  pure  and  light" 

now  sealed  her  mother's  eye-lids,  though  at 
one  time  May  had  feared  she  might  be  again 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  which 
in  fact,  though  faint  and  distant  made  her  start, 
and  utter  unconsciously  a  few  words,the  name  of 
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"  Maud,"  being   the    only  one  distinctly  pro- 
nounced. 

When  May  heard  these  same  sounds  of 
carriage  wheels,  she  almost  fancied  it  must  be 
her  father,  but  the  noise  soon  ceased  and  she 
thought  of  them  no  more.  Besides,  her  atten- 
tion was  otherwise  attracted,  for  sounds  too 
indistinct  and  trifling  by  daylight  to  arrest  the 
ear,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  seemed  compara- 
tively loud  and  important.  She  fancied  she 
heard  some  one  stealing  through  the  ante-room. 
She  listened  attentively  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  hearing  nothing  more,  she  thought  it 
must  have  been  merely  fancy  on  her  part. 

Her  mother's  hand  was  still  fast  locked  in 
hers.  She  felt  no  desire  to  withdraw  it,  and 
by  degrees,  thoughts  suggested  by  the  contem- 
plation of  that  dear  face,  became  so  absorbing, 
that  she  hardly  heeded  the  noise  of  the  retreat- 
ing carriage  which  again  sounded  in  the  distance. 

She  mused,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  cloud  of 
sadness  overspread  her  fair,  young  countenance. 
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The  too  perceptible  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  mother,  on  whom  she  gazed, 
caused  her  heart  to  ache,  and  her  eyes  to  fill 
with  agonising  tears  ;  and  she  shuddered  to 
think  what  havoc  even  one  day  of  unhappi- 
ness  had  made  upon  her  feeble  frame,  and  that 
this  unhappiness  was  caused  by  her  child — the 
mother  whose  chief  earthly  comfort  ought  to 
have  been  her  children  ! 

The  remembrance  of  her  own  childish  trans- 
gressions, few  and  slight  as  they  had  been,  now 
rose  before  her  mind  and  bowed  her  humble 
spirit. 

Happy  !  thrice  happy  those  who  have  no 
greater  cause  for  self-reproach  in  every  stage 
of  life,  than  the  young  May  Sutherland. 

And  then  the  sad  face  of  another  appeared 
in  her  imagination  before  her — the  disap- 
pointed—wounded Arthur.  And  this  idea 
plunged  her  into  such  profound  and  painful 
meditations,  that  she  knew  not  how  time  sped  ; 
at  length,  however,  the  gentle  grasp  that  de- 
D  5 
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tained  her  hand  gradually  relaxed  and  let  go 
its  hold — and  though  still  feeling  no  inclination 
to  sleep,  May  arose  to  return  to  her  bed. 
She  wished  it  were  morning,  and  impatient,  like 
all  bad  sleepers,  to  know  the  hour,  she  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  boudoir  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain it,  the  little  clock  in  the  sleeping-chamber 
having  stopped  at  twelve,  and  she  knew  that  it 
must  be  later. 

The  double  doors  opened  without  the  least 
creaking.  She  crossed  the  ante-room,  and  in 
another  moment  stood  within  the  boudoir ; 
through  the  open,  glass  door  which  led  into  the 
flower  garden  streamed  the  bright  moon-shine, 
rendering  the  room  light  as  day. 

May  advanced,  intending  to  shut  the  door, 
wondering  at  the  unusual  carelessness  of  the 
servants,  although  she  certainly  fancied  having 
seen  a  housemaid  closing  and  fastening  the 
shutters,  as  she  passed  to  the  bed-room  that 
night. 
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She  paused  as  she  closed  the  glass-door,  to 
enjoy, for  an  instant,  the  sweet,  fresh,  night  air, 
and  listen  to — 

"  The  song  of  mountain  streams  unheard  by  day." 

to  contemplate  the  silver  lighted  scene  before 
her. 

Suddenly  however  a  rustling  sound  caused 
her  heart  to  beat  quickly,  and  in  the  next 
moment,  from  behind  a  projecting  corner  of 
the  building,  issued  an  object  by  no  ways  cal- 
culated to  restore  her  self-possession.  She 
could  have  screamed  aloud,  but  the  thoughts 
of  her  mother  suppressed  the  cry  which 
hovered  on  her  lips.  The  frightened  girl  re- 
mained rooted  to  the  spot — her  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  cause  of  her  alarm.  The  figure  ad- 
vanced close  to  her,  examining  with  a  ghastly 
countenance  the  pale  figure  of  May,  as  if  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  whether  she  was  an 
aerial  spirit  of  the   Manor,  or  one  of  the  many 
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statues  scattered  over  the  parterre;  and  as  May 
stood  in  the  moonlight,  her — 

"  Snow  -white  hands  together  pressed." 

She  formed  a  model  such  as  a  sculptor  might 
have  gloried  in,  or  a  visionary  might  have 
deemed— 

"  Some  stray  child  of  light." 

The  dreadful  suspense  ended,  for  the  figure, 
resting  a  shrivelled  bony  finger  on  her  arm, 
exclaimed  : 

*'  Oh,  Miss  May, Honey ,is  it  you  ? — don't  be 
afeared — its  only  me — only  old  Judith — she 
would  not  harm  thee— pretty  one — thou  never 
scoffed  nor  scorned  her,  because  her  face  was 
not  so  well  favoured  as  thine  !" 

"  Judith,"  faultered  the  trembling  girl, 
"  what  can  have  brought  you  here  at  such  an 
hour  ?  your  sudden  appearance  has  terrified 
me— I  must  call  up  some  of  the  servants  to 
fasten  the  windows,"    she  continued  preparing 
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for  a  retreat — for  the  startling  apparition  of 
the  old  woman  had  made  her  nervous,  and 
there  was  something  so  repellant  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  hag,  as  she  came  close  up  to  her 
side,  with  a  leer  of  importance  on  her  visage, 
that  May  felt  no  inclination  to  remain  in  her 
company,  even  to  ascetain  the  cause  of  her  ill- 
timed  visit. 

*'  But  do  you  know,  hinny,"  whispered  the 
crone,  detaining  her  by  the  skirt  of  the  dress- 
ing-gown, "  do  you  know  what  fine  bird  has 
flown  to-night  ?  No  none  of  them^''  she  con- 
tinued, as  her  listener  instinctively  turned  her 
head  towards  a  large  gilt  cage  which  hung 
within  the  room.  '*  Oh  no  !  a  finer  bird  by 
far — he,  he,  he,  isn't  it  though  ?" 

Again  May  attempted  to  disengage  herself 
from  her  grasp.  She  began  to  think  that  the 
.old  woman  must  be  really  mad. 

*'  Let  me  go,  good  Judith,"  she  exclaimed, 
*'  I  care  not  what  bird  has  flown — I  am  cold. 


do  you  not  hear  my  teeth  chatter  ?   pray  let 
me  go." 

'*  You  be  right  not  to  care  I'm  thinking," 
continued  her  unpleasing  companion,  '^  for 
'twill  be  a  braw  thing  for  you,  Miss  May  ;  for 
'tis  not  with  the  right  one  she  be  gone.  No, 
she's  left  him  for  you,  deary.  Old  master's 
lands  will  never  be  that  proud,  young  thing's  ! 
No  !  for  they  say  they  will  only  be  for  her 
who  marries  the  young  Balfour  chap,  and 
that'll  be  you,  hinny,  I  be  fancying,  so  never 
look  so  scared — 'twill  be  too  late  to  catch  them 
now — they've  been  off  an  hour  or  more,"  and 
she  rubbed  her  hands  with  glee. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  who's  gone  ?  catch 
who  ?"  almost  shrieked  poor  May  stamping  her 
foot,  with  passionate  impatience,  for  a  vague 
but  agonising  idea  began  to  fill  her  mind. 

''Who?  —  why  —  who  but  your  precious 
beauty  of  a  sister.  Yes,  her  and  your  fine 
London  cousin  up  yonder, with  his  sweet  tongue 
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and  sly  looks.  Oh  !  he^s  a  cunning  one — much 
good  may  she  do  him." 

"  Judith  !"  May  exclaimed  in  a  stifled  voice, 
"  I  do  not  believe  you." 

The  next  moment,  she  had,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  extricated  herself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
withered  fingers  that  held  her,  and  like  lightning 
darted  up  stairs. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


'*  The  clock  had  tolled  the  midnight  hour 
When  Jacqueline  came  forth  alone. 

y^  7F  yPf  ^  ^ 

A  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears, 

Yet  ah  how  lovely  in  her  tears  ! 

She  starts,  for  what  hath  caught  her  eye  ? 

What  ?  but  her  shadow  passing  by 

She  stops,  she  pants  ;  with  lips  apart 

She  listens  to  her  beating  heart. 

Rogers. 


And  Maud — where  was  Maud  ?  May  had 
kissed  her  and  was  gone.  Lucy  was  dismissed 
— and  having  bolted  the  door  which  opened 
into  the  lady's-maid's  room,  she  seated  herself 
by  the  open  window,  the  fresh  air  of  the  balmy 
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eve  of  the  approaching  month  breathing  on  her 
brow,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  queen  of  night 
glowing  in  serene  majesty  above  with  its 
**  holy  face,"  looking  down  as  if  in  mild  reproach 
of  her,  about  to  disgrace  her  peaceful  presence 
by  a  guilty  action. 

The  minutes  quickly  flew — ten  o'clock  struck 
— then  eleven— and  all  was  peace  and  stillness 
in  the  Manor. 

The  night  air  now  blew  cold  upon  her  face, 
but  she  closed  not  the  window — she  sat — she 
knew  not  how  long,  immoveable  !  At  length 
confused  sounds  fell  louder  and  louder  on  her 
ear — they  ceased  !  She  started  to  her  feet — 
for  a  moment  gasped,  as  if  for  breath,  and  in 
another  was  attired  in  her  cloak  and  bonnet ; 
and  then  her  door  was  softly  opened,  and  noise- 
lessly she  glided  down  the  winding  stairs.  At 
her  mother's  chamber  she  paused  an  instant — it 
was  a  breathless  pause,  and  then  she  reached 
the  boudoir. 

It  required  no  greater  strength  than   that 
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possessed  by  the  small  fingers  of  the  trembling 
girl  to  undo  the  shutters  from  within — one 
touch  and  the  stained  glass-door  flew  open,  and 
she  stood — 

"  A  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears." 

beneath  the  shade  of  her  ancestral  home.  She 
proceeded  some  steps  across  the  flowery 
parterre — and  then  again  she  paused.  She  has 
reached  the  shrubbery  walk — entered  beneath 
its  dark  shelter,  for  the  moon,  as  if  in  anger  at 
the  deed,  suddenly  hid  behind  a  cloud  and  all  was 
obscurity.  But  fast — fast  she  flies,  for  well-known 
footsteps  advance  to  meet  her — a  voice  of  love 
greets  her — trembling  and  breathless  she  falls 
into  the  arms  stretched  forth  to  receive  her — to 
support  her  through  the  low  gate,  through  which 
he  had  often  passed  to  enter  the  hospitable 
abode,  from  which  he  had  rifled  its  most  pre- 
cious treasure.  There  stood  the  carriage  with 
its  four  impatient  posters — dizzy  and  bewild- 
ered she  is  lifted  into  it,  and  soon  she  is  borne 
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swiftly  away  from  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

The  loud  clock  of  the  village  struck  the 
midnight  hour,  as  the  carriage  whirled  rapidly 
past  the  humble  line  of  cottages,  the  inmates  of 
some  starting  in  their  beds,  at  so  unusual  a 
sound,  at  such  a  time  of  night,  whilst  they 
pressed  their  frightened  infants  to  their  bosoms. 
Little  did  they  imagine  that  the  carriage  con- 
tained her  who  was  wont  to  walk  so  proudly — 
so  beloved  amongst  them  —  and  who  by  her 
flight  left  a  withering  blight  on  her  home  of 
bliss  and  prosperity. 

Overwhelming  indeed  was  the  agony  of 
poor  May,  when,  escaped  from  Judith^  she 
entered  her  sister's  room,  and  gazed  horror- 
stricken  on  the  vacant  bed,  and  all  around  the 
deserted  chamber,  where  no  Maud  answered  to 
the  stifled  shriek  which  burst  from  her  quiver- 
ing lips. 

"  Lucy,  Lucy  !"  she  cried,  as  she  quickly 
unfastened  the  bolted  door,  and  ran  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  maid. 
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Lucy  started  up,  and  gazed  in  bewilder- 
ment on  the  agitated  face  of  her  young  lady, 

"  Good  gracious.  Miss  May,''  she  exclaimed, 
"  what's  the  matter,  is  your  mamma — ?" 

"  No  no,  Lucy — where  is  Maud  ?" 

"  Miss  Sutherland !  in  bed  Miss,  1  hope," 
replied  Lucy,  who  was  by  this  time  on  her 
feet.  Followed  by  her  young  lady,  she  hurried 
into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  with  an  air 
of  blank  dismay  contemplated  its  forlorn  ap- 
pearance, whilst  May  sat  down  upon  the  bed 
and  wept  bitterly  ;  at  length  she  suddenly 
roused  herself. 

'*  Lucy,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  something  must 
be  done ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  If  this 
dreadful  tale  be  really  true,  Lucy,"  and  she 
paused,  for  she  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  what 
she  had  to  communicate  to  a  servant — even  to 
one  so  attached  and  faitful  as  Lucy.  "  I  fear 
Miss  Sutherland—at  least  old  Judith  tells 
me  —  though  it  may  —  it  may  be  false — has 
gone — with — with — " 
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But  she  was  spared  the  pain  of  explaining 
herself  more  fully,  by  the  tact  of  the  quick 
witted  abigail.  She  turned  first  pale  then  red, 
and  interrupted  her  by  saying  : 

"  Where  is  the  old  woman,  Miss  ?"  and  on 
receiving  no  answer  left  the  room,  with  the 
words  ; 

"  I  will  go  and  question  the  woman — it  may 
very  likely  be  only  a  lie,  dear  Miss  May,  for 
she  is  a  wicked,  horrid  old  creature." 

May  with  trembling  limbs  followed,  and 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  boudoir  listening 
breathlessly  to  the  relation  drawn  forth  from 
the  hag,  which  soon  left  no  doubt  in  her  mind 
of  its  fearful  truth  ;  the  following  was  the  sub- 
stance of  her  communication  : 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Percy  had  given 
her  a  letter,  which  he  desired  might  be  deliv- 
ered to  Mrs.  Sutherland  the  next  morning — he 
had  wished  her  good  night,  telling  her  to  leave 
the  house-door  unlocked,  as  he  was  going  to 
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take  a  stroll  on  the  common  as  he  often  did, 
late  at  night,  to  smoke  a  cigar ;  she  however 
"  fancying"  she  said,  '*  something  was  in  the 
wind,"  had  crept  stealthily  after  him.  She  had 
seen  him,  with  a  writing  case  under  his  arm, 
bend  his  steps  towards  the  Manor. 

Though  far  behind,  by  the  bright  moon- 
light she  had  kept  him  in  sight,  and  at  the 
verge  of  the  common,  there  stood  the  post- 
chaise — he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  postillions 
— then  hurried  forward  to  the  little  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  he  un- 
locked and  entered — Judith  too  stopped  for  an 
instant  fearful  of  being  discovered,  but  the 
moon,  suddenly  disappearing  behind  a  cloud — 
she  again  quickened  her  pace,  '*  unwilling  to 
lose  the  sport"  as  she  termed  it.  The  postil- 
lions exclaimed,  "  Hollo — who's  there  ?"  as 
she  stumbled  over  a  stone — so  she  once  more 
paused,  and  stood  stock  still  behind  a  tree  a 
few  yards  distant,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than 
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ten  minutes,  Mr.  Percy  again  emerged  from 
the  shrubbery,  accompanied  by  a  female  wrap- 
ped in  a  mantle,  whom  he  supported  on  his 
arm  to  the  carriage,  and  after  placing  her  in  it 
he  sprang  in,  saying  to  the  post-boys  : 

"  Now  every  minute  you  lose  will  be  money 
out  of  your  pockets — so  drive  for  your  lives," 
and  they  immediately  set  off  at  a  speed  which 
must    even  have  satisfied  him. 

Judith,  all  anxiety  to  give  the  alarm  and 
be  the  first  to  tell  the  nevvs,  crept  through 
the  open  gate  along  the  shubbery  which  led 
to  the  house,  determining  to  wait  in  a  shel- 
tered corner  the  dawn  of  morning;  and  it 
was    thus  May  found  her. 

**  Now  you  may  just  go  about  your  busi- 
ness; we  want  nothing  more  of  you  here," 
said  Lucy  when  the  old  woman  had  finished 
her  relation,  and,  closing  the  glass-door  in 
her  face,  she  returned  to  May,  who,  in  a 
voice  grown  firm  from  the  necessity  she 
saw  for  immediate  action,  exclaimed  : 
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"  Now,  Lucy,  a  servant  must  be  called  up, 
my  father  must  be  sent  for — it  may  not  yet 
be  too  late." 

"  Why,  Miss,"  said  the  girl,  ''  they  will  have 

to  pass  through  C ,  to  get  to  Gretna." 

"  Oh  my  mother— my  mother  !"  cried  May, 
"  if  she  were  to  awake  —  it  must  be  kept 
from  her,  Lucy  —  it  must  be  kept  from  all, 
as  long  as  possible — but  do  not  stop — go — 
call  some  one  up — who  shall  it  be  ?" 

**  Old  James,  Miss,"  replied  Lucy  in  a  de- 
cided tone,  '*  he  is  the  most  to  be  trusted? 
and  he  is  as  quick  as  the  wind,  and  never 
loses  a  moment  by  his  tongue — and  though 
he  is  such  a  bear  in  manner,  he  is  such  an 
attached  creature,  that  he  would  give  his  life 
to  serve  any  of  the  family." 

And  indeed  it  was  in  an  incredible 
short  space  of  time,  that  James,  bearing  a 
few  hasty  lines,  penned  by  May's  shaking 
hand  to  her  father,  set  off  on  the  fleetest 
horse  in  the  stables  to    C .      However 
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at  about  Midway  from  the  Manor — the  spirited 
animal  startled  in  the  moonlight  by  a  heap  of 
stones  on  the  road,  sprang  on  one  side,  and 
backed  suddenly  into  a  deep  dry  ditch  ;  in 
attempting  to  extricate  itself  it  fell,  and  James, 
on  dismounting,  found  the  knees  were  badly 
injured,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed but  at  a  walking  pace. 

In  despair,  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  poor 
animal  by  the  bridle  for  more  than  a  mile, 
which  occupied  as  much  time  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  taken  him  to  reach  C ;  at  length, 

on  arriving  at  a  small  public  house,  he  hired  a 
miserable  hack — the  only  horse  he  could  pro- 
cure— and  after  considerable  delay,  again 
started,  but  the  animal  had  been  hard-worked 
all  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  whipping,  and 
spurring,  of  the  despairing  groom,  he   did  not 

arrive  at   C till    the    dawn    was    faintly 

breaking  over  the  mountains.  Here  he  met 
with  another  disappointment  ;  he  found    that 

VOL.    n.  F 
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Mr.  Sutherland  had  left  the  preceding  evening 
for  Howard  Castle,  three  miles  distant. 

James,  supplied  with  a  fresh  horse,  set  off 
thither,  the  great  clock  of  the  Castle  striking 
the  hour  of  five  as  he  stopped  before  the 
Lodge  gates. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


'  Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair, 
Where  is  my  child  ?'  an  echo  answers—'  Where  ?'  " 

Bride  of  Abydos. 


In  the  meanwhile,  poor  May  had  crept  back  to 
her  mother's  room,  fearing  that  she  might 
awake  and  discover  her  absence ;  she  however 
found  her  still  in  a  calm  sleep,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  bed^  May  revolved  in  her  distracted 
mind  the  stunning  events  of  the  night — the 
necessity  of  concealing  the  direful  catastrophe 
from  her  mother  until  her  father's  return,  or  of 
¥  3 
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breaking  it  to  her  in  the  least  startling  manner 
— for  perhaps  Mr.  Sutherland  might  be  de- 
tained—and how  would  it  be  possible  to  keep 
her  long  in  ignorance  of  it  ? 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  agonised 
meditation,  the  young  frame  of  the  poor  girl, 
unused  to  the  stretch  of  exertion  of  both  body 
and  mind,  it  had  that  night  sustained,  exhausted 
by  grief  and  terror,  gradually  yielded  to  fa- 
tigue, and  she  sank  into  a  sort  of  dreamy 
state,  which  soon  relaxed  into  that  kindly  influ- 
ence, which  seldom  deserts  the  young  and 
innocent. 

She  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep  when  Mrs. 
Sutherland  awoke  —she  lay  for  some  time  lis- 
tening to  the  low  breathing  of  her  child,  little 
imagining,  that  it  was  the  first  hour,  that  weary 
night,  that  her  eyes  had  been  closed. 

"  How  soundly  I  have  slept !"  she  thought, 
and  then  her  ideas  immediately  reverted  to  her 
other  daughter,  and  she  remembered  with  an- 
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xiety  the  nervous,  uncomfortable  state  of  her 
spirits  the  day  before. 

'^  What  if  she  has  been  tossing  about,  rest- 
less, miserable,  and  alone,  whilst  I  have  been 
enjoying  such  quiet  repose,"  thought  the  anxi- 
ous mother. 

Wrapping  herself  in  her  warm  dressing- 
gown  she  arose,  and  taking  the  night  lamp 
from  the  table,  she  glided  from  the  room  as 
noiselessly  as  May  had  done,  feebly  and 
slowly  ascended  the  staircase,  and  entered  the 
sleeping-room  of  her  daughter.  The  window 
was  open  as  Maud  had  left  it.  The  moon, 
though  less  brightly,  still  shone  in  the  sky — 
Mrs.  Sutherland  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
gazed  within  the  bed  to  see  the  "  delight  of 
her  heart."  At  first,  however,  there  was  nought 
but  surprise  visible  on  her  countenance,  when 
she  discovered  that  Maud  was  not  there,  and 
she  glanced  hastily  round  the  desolate  chamber. 

"  She  must  have  slept  in  another  room,"  she 
mused,  as  she  perceived  that  the  form  of  her 
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darling  had  not  pressed  the  bed,  and  she  crossed 
the  room  to  enter  that  of  Lucy  to  enquire 
where  she  was.  But  suddenly  she  paused — 
she  knew  not  why — but  a  faintness  gathered  at 
her  heart.  She  gazed  once  more  round  the 
room,  and  beheld  the  little  embroidered  velvet 
slippers  on  the  carpet,  the  night-dress  hanging 
on  the  back  of  a  chair — the  little  lace 
nightcap  on  the  toilette — what  could  all  this 
mean? 

She  looked  down  on  the  table  against  which 
she  stood — and  there  in  confused  disorder  lay 
pens,  ink,  and  paper — one  pen  was  still  wet. 
She  raised  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  some 
words  were  written.  She  recognised  May's 
hand — she  read  "  dear  papa,"  the  rest  was 
scarcely  legible,  but  the  words  "  Maud" — 
'^  Harry  Percy" — "  gone" — were  sufficient. 

There  was  a  convulsive  gasp  for  breath — a 
tight  pressure  of  the  hands  on  the  heart,  and 
*'  my  child  !"  issued  from  her  lips  in  a  voice  of 
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calm,  concentrated  agony — her  eyes  raised  with 
meek  supplication  to  Heaven  ;  but  soon  a 
wilder  expression  was  imparted  to  them — an 
expression  never  seen  in  those  soft  eyes  before, 
and  as  if  the  whole  strength  of  her  youth 
had  again  returned  to  her,  she  rapidly  descended 
the  stairs,  and  once  more  regained  her  chamber, 
and  stood  by  the  bedside  of  May. 

"  May,  awake  child — awake!"  rang  wildly 
through  the  still  apartment;  and  May  beheld  in 
terrified  bewilderment  the  spectre-like  figure, 
who,  grasping  her  arm  with  convulsive  pres- 
sure, gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  which  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

"  Mamma,  dearest  Mamma !"  cried  poor 
May,  and  she  sprang  up,  and  attempted  to 
throw  her  arms  round  her  mother.  But  Mrs. 
Sutherland  still  tightly  holding  her  arm,  ex- 
claimed in  tones  of  unnatural  calmness — 

•'  Your  sister.  May  ?  your  sister,  my  preci- 
ous child — my  sweet  Maud  ?  gone — you  said — 
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where  ? — with    him — with — Harry    Percy  ? — 
speak  child — tell  me." 

"  Will  you  kill  me  ?"  she  continued  more 
vehemently,  as  the  poor  girl  in  faltering  accents 
besought  her  to  be  composed. 

''  I  will  tell  you  all,"  she  said,  "  dear,  dear 
Mamma— but  oh!  for  Papa's  sake  becalm." 

"  Calm !"  she  exclaimed  with  a  deep  groan, 
which  sounded  almost  like  a  scream — *^  Oh, 
yes,  I  will  be  calm — speak.  May,  tell  me  the 
truth.  You  never  disobeyed  me  before — why 
now  ?" 

"  She  has  gone,"  murmured  the  distracted 
girl,  "  but—" 

A  loud  shriek  burst  from  Mrs.  Sutherland's 
lips,  which  echoed  fearfully  through  the  ad- 
joining rooms— and  then  a  dreadful  stillness 
succeeded.  But  the  servants  had  been  aroused 
by  the  unnatural  sounds.  In  a  few  moments 
there  was  the  noise  of  doors  opening  quickly — 
and  footsteps  hurrying  on  the  stairs— Mrs. 
Power  was    the  first  to  enter    her  mistress's 
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room,  and  there  she  found  the  unfortunate 
mother  fast  locked  in  her  gentle  daughter's 
arms,  and  fearful  to  relate — the  daughter  was 
bathed  in  the  blood,  which  issued  in  crimson 
streams,  from  her  mother's  mouth  —  Mrs. 
Sutherland  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  at  the 
heart ! 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Bright  smiling  eyes, 
Where  sunshine  lies, 

Undimmed  by  care  or  sorrow ; 
Beam  while  you  may, 
And  still  be  gay, 

For  ye  may  weep  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Norton. 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  of  May,  a  day 
as  lovely  as  ever  ushered  in  that  month  of 
flowers,  and  usually  a  happy  holiday  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  contiguous  to  Suther- 
land Manor.  There  seemed,  however,  on  this 
evening  no  great  signs  of  hilarity.  The  May- 
pole was  indeed   erected  on  the  green  but  only 
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a  few  young  children  gambolled  round  it — 
there  was  a  party  of  lads  playing  at  foot-ball, 
and  also  a  group  of  girls  standing  talking  to 
each  other — not  merrily,  but  earnestly,  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  subject  of  grave  import ;  and 
at  almost  every  cottage  door  might  be  seen 
mothers  with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  or  old 
men  and  women  leaning  on  their  sticks,  all 
shaking  their  heads  sadly,  and  whispering  to 
one  another — none  in  fact  bearing  on  their 
countenances  a  cheerful  May-day  aspect. 

A  carriage — the  horses  bearing  marks  of 
hasty  travel,  was  suddenly  seen  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  on  which  the  village  was  situated, 
and  all  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  towards  the 
equipage  ;  no  glad  cheers,  however,  greeted  its 
approach — no  May  flowers  were  showered  upon 
the  occupants — and  yet  it  was  a  bridal  party. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  as  it  passed — the 
children  even  paused  for  a  moment  in  their 
noisy  play.  Some  few  of  the  women  curtseyed 
and  gazed  sadly,   and  anxiously,  at   the  equi- 
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page — but  many  more  averted  their  eyes,  and 
turned  mournfully  away,  though  the  carriage 
contained  one  whose  '*  presence  should  have 
made  a  holiday,"  for  it  was  the  daughter  of 
their  kind  benefactor — the  admiration— the 
idol  of  every  heart,  returning  as  a  bride  to  her 
splendid  home — the  home  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  But  she  the  beautiful  young  bride 
— beautiful,  though  clad  in  no  gay  bridal  attire 
— she  heeded  not  this  cold  reception.  She 
leant  back  in  the  carriage — her  large  black 
velvet  mantle  hanging  loosely  round  her,  dis- 
playing the  swan-like  throat— her  simple  straw 
bonnet  carelessly  pushed  back  from  her  fair 
brow — her  hair  hanging  in  rich  confusion  over 
the  shoulder  against  which  she  leant  her  head, 
more  lovely  thus  unadorned  than  had  the 
costliest  trousseau  been  ransacked  to  deck  her 
youthful  form. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  him  who 
gazed  with  admiring  intenseness  on  her  face, 
watching  the  varied  tints  which  played  upon 
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her  cheek,  the  half  timid,  half  shrinking  ex- 
pression with  which  she  raised  her  brilliant 
eyes  to  his,  whilst  by  degrees  as  they  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  their  journey's  end,  her 
breath  came  quicker  and  quicker,  and  faster 
and  faster  beat  her  heart  against  his  own. 

"  Is  my  dear  one's  courage  beginning  to 
fail  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
lips. 

"  Oh,  no,  Harry,  I  am  only  impatient  for  it 
to  be  over — to  find  myself  forgiven,  and  you 
Harry  received  with  affection  and  kindness. 
But  indeed  you  must  obey  me,  and  not  appear 
till  you  are  summoned — I  will  plead  my  cause 
alone — what !  do  you  doubt  my  power,  my 
eloquence ;  do  you  suppose  without  your  in- 
fluence I  must  fail  ?" 

"  No  that  I  cannot  do,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
it  would  torture  me  to  think  my  heart's  treasure 
should,  through  her  generous  love  for  me — un- 
worthy as  I  am — be  subjected  to  one  harsh 
word,  one  an^ry  look— it  was  this  that  made 
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me  propose,  that  we  should  first  repair  to  the 
continent,  depending  upon  time  and  absence 
gradually  to  soften  down  all  displeasure.  For 
myself,  I  am  fully  prepared  for  any  weight  of 
anger  which  your  parents  may  feel  towards 
me,  and  for  so  bright  a  compensation  what 
would  I  not  willingly  endure  ?" 

"  That  would  never  do,  Harry ;  not  even  for 
your  sake  could  I  have  left  England  without 
seeing  my  father — my  sweet  angel  mother  ! — 
until  at  their  feet  1  have  asked  them  to  forgive 
me."  And  here  her  voice  trembled,  and  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes,  *'  And  will  they  be  angry 
with  their  Maud  ?  No,"  and  she  smiled  hope- 
fully, *'  for  myself,  I  expect  not  many  harsh 
words  or  looks — and  you,  dear  Harry,  will  they 
spurn  you — treat  you  coldly— unkindly  ?  that 
would  kill  me,"  and  she  twined  her  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck,  and  buried  her  face  in  his 
bosom. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  minutes — 
Harry  Percy  could  scarcely  conceal  from  his 
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bride,  the  nervous  agitation,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  usual  self-possession,  he  was  not  able  now 
to  shake  off,  when  he  looked  forward  to  their 
arrival  at  the  Manor — Conscience,  that  trouble- 
some monitor  was  busy  within  his  breast — fain 
would  he  have  deferred  the  interview — but 
Maud  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  But,"  she  cried,  rousing  herself  from  the 
dejection  which  was  stealing  over  them  both, 
*'  we  speak  of  our  parents  as  if  papa  was  a 
cruel  tyrant,  and  mamma — sweet,  gentle  mamma, 
a  haughty,  hard-hearted  dame,  who  could 
wither  me  with  a  glance — No,  lean  guess  how 
it  will  be — I  shall  find  them  all  in  the  boudoir — 
but  it  is  strange  they  sent  not  after  us,  is  it  not 
Harry  ?  It  is  a  good  sign,  however ;  it  shows 
that  after  all  they  do  not  consider  it  such  a 
very  grievous  affair." 

Harry  Percy  shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

*'  Well !''  Maud  continued, "  I  shall  throw 
myself  into  my  father's  arms — if  he  rejects  me 
I  will  kneel — yes,  Harry,  you  may  smile,   but 
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SO  will  I  do.     And  not  only  for  my  own  sake 
shall  I  supplicate,  but  for  yours  dearest  ;  and 
do   you  think  they  will  reject  their  haughty, 
wilful  Maud,  when  on  her  knees  before  them, 
meekly  sueing  for  pardon. — I  will  not  rise  till 
they  promise  to  receive  you  as  their  son,  and 
to  love  you  as  such — and  then,  Harry ! — Nay, 
look  not  so   grave,  but  come  when  you    are 
summoned,  and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  pre- 
vailed— and  oh !  how  happy  we  shall  be  !     We 
can  all  go  to  Italy  together.     You  will    soon 
thank  me    for    not  agreeing  to  your  cowardly 
proposal,  of  slipping    off  like  too  culprits,  and 
leaving  those  we  so  dearly  love  in  sorrow  and 
anger.     What   are   you   looking  at,    Harry?" 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  eyes  which  till  then  had 
been    riveted   upon  her,   turned  towards    the 
window. 

*'  I  am  looking,"  said  Harry  Percy,  "  at  the 
gay  doings  going  forward  in  the  village — what 
does  it  mean,  mine  own  ?" 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  she  answered,  bending   for^ 
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ward  her  head,  and  then  seeing  many  a  well 
known  face  directed  towards  her,  she  hastily 
withdrew  it,  blushing  deeply. — "  Oh,  Harry, 
it  is  May-day !" 

''  So  it  is,"  replied  Harry,  '^  1  had  quite  for- 
gotten it  ;  but,  dear  love,  what  means  this 
change  of  countenance— those  grave  looks?" 

"  Oh !  Harry,  we  have  been  married  in 
May !" 

"  Well!"  laughed  Percy. 

**  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  said  that  wed- 
dings that  take  place  in  May  never  prosper !" 
answered  Maud  solemnly,  "  remember  the 
Princess  Charlotte — Lady  Jane  Grey — the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Queen  of  Scots — and — " 

Her  lips  were  closed  by  a  kiss,  and  a  smiling 
banter  on  her  superstition. 

'*  What  1  does  my  Maud  intend  to  murder 
her  husband,  in  imitation  of  this  same  Mary  of 
Scotland— or — who  were  your  other  examples, 
of  the  misfortunes  consequent  on  a  bridal  in 
the  merry  month  of  May  ?" 
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Maud  answered  not — for  a  moment  she 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  but  suddenly  she  turned 
towards  him,  and  looking  earnestly  in  his  hand- 
some face,  she  said  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone — 

"  Harry,  tell  me,  what  is  it  in  your  character 
that  makes  you  so  loved — so  admired— and  yet 
so  condemned  by  every  one  ?  Why  did  my 
parents,  with  the  affection  and  interest  I  know 
they  feel  for  you — why  did  they  shrink  from 
giving  me  to  you,  and  as  firmly  resist  our 
marriage,  as  if  you  were  the  worst  of  human 
beings  ?"  She  paused  in  her  sentence  as  ab- 
ruptly as  she  had  commenced  it — while  over 
the  countenance  of  her  bridegroom  came  a  half 
amused,  half  embarrassed  expression. 

"  Oh,  upon  my  word,  lady  fair,"  he  replied, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  my  confessor — 
I  shall  leave  my  little  wife  to  find  out  all  my 
sins,  and  it  must  be  her  task,  to  cure  me  of 
them." 

'*But,  Harry,"  she  proceeded  to  say  in  a  hesi- 
tating, half  timid  manner — ^"  two  of  the  sins  I 
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have  heard  imputed  to  you,  you  must  never 
let  me  find  out.  Harry,  you  must  from  this 
moment  renounce  the  sin  of  gaming — I  could 
not  bear  that  my  husband  should  bear  the  title 
of  *  gambler,'  and — but  the  other  fault  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  of  course,  perfectly  at  an 
end."  And  she  colored  proudly,  as  Harry  poured 
forth  many  a  fervent  protestation,  calling 
Heaven  to  witness,  that  no  act  of  his  should 
ever  cast  a  cloud  over  the  happiness  of  her 
young  life — and  she  believed  him. 

But  the  color  now  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
and  her  heart  began  to  beat  painfully — the  little 
hand  pressed  within  that  of  Harry  Percy's 
trembled,  as  she  started  up,  and  sat  erect  with 
eyfes  distended,  eagerly  gazing  on  the  outward 
scene,  and  it  was  in  a  suppressed  whisper  that 
she  murmured  — 

"  Harry,  we  are  just  arriving  I" 

Percy  too  looked  nervous — agitated — even 
more  so  than  his  companion.     In  silence  they 
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both  sat,  as  the  carriage  rolled  past  the  lodge 
gates,  for  it  was  not  to  enter  there,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  rumble, 
who  would  fain  have  driven  in  proper  style 
through  the  stately  avenue,  and  witnessed  the 
sensation  their  arrival  would  doubtless  create. 
But  on  they  proceeded,  up  the  gradually  rising 
ground,  till  at  length,  at  the  little  private  gate 
leading  to  the  shrubberies,  the  postillions 
paused.  Frampton  in  a  moment  was  at  the 
carriage  door  awaiting  further  orders.  A  brief 
consultation  took  place  between  those  within, 
and  then  the  steps  were  let  down,  and  they 
alighted. 

Frampton  was  ordered  to  return  with  the 
carriage  to  the  village,  and  put  up  at  the 
Sutherland  Arms  for  the  present,  and  he  im- 
mediately obeyed,  casting,  nevertheless,  many 
lingering  looks  behind  him.  There  was  not 
much  to  be  seen  however  to  gratify  his  curio- 
sity. The  little  gate,  still  unlocked  as  it  had 
been  left  the  night  before,  was  pushed  open— 
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and    the    bride    and   bridegroom    disappeared 
beneath  its  low-browed  archway. 

Then  they  paused — and  Maud,  after  placing 
her  hand  in  Percy's,  with  a  smile  on  her  trem- 
bling lips,  bade  him  farewell. 

"  How  can  I  possibly  exist  through  the 
dreadful  moments  of  suspense,"  he  said,  still 
detaining  her,  '*  where  shall  I  go — what  can  I 
do — if  it  were  not  for  the  confidence  pictured 
in  that  bright  face,  1  should  indeed  be  utterly 
hopeless  of  the  immediate  forgiveness  of  your 
parents," 

'*  Harry,"  she  exclaimed,  '*rely  on  me — rely 
on  the  love  my  parents  feel  for  me — I  know — 
I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  victorious  !" 

Then  gazing  up  with  proud  fondness  into  her 
husband's  face,  she  sjemed  to  gather  strength 
and  firmness  from  the  contemplation  of  that 
loved  countenance.  The  nervous  agitation  which 
was  depicted  upon  it  seemed  to  give  her  fresh 
energy  for  the  undertaking.  To  relieve  his 
mind  of  its  weight  of  care,  was  now  her  dear- 
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est  object.  All  thought  of  self  vanished,  and 
tossing  back  the  locks  from  her  brow,  she  made 
a  few  retreating  steps,  waved  an  affectionate 
adieu — turned — and  soon  disappeared  from 
Percy's  sight,  in  the  winding  shrubbery,  over 
which  the  dews  of  evening  were  gathering  fast. 
Let  us  follow  her  in  her  twilight  walk. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  There  was  one  who  held  her  down  to  earth,  and  on  her  gar- 
ment knelt, 

In  whose  sad  eyes  an  untold  depth  of  speechless  angvdsh  dwelt, 

And  canst  thou  ?    wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,  mine  own  beloved 
one? 

And  must  I  seek  my  widow'd  home  thus  desolate  and  lone  ?" 

Anom. 


Maud  pursued  her  way  with  hasty  steps — her 
heart  beating  as  quickly  as  it  had  done,  when 
not  four  and  twenty  hours  before,  she  had  passed 
through  that  same  shrubbery. 

All  was  calm  and  still,  except  when  ever  and 
anon  the  evening  song  of  some  bird  saluted  her 
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ears.  The  graceful  laburnum  waved  in  bright 
beauty  above  her  head^  and  the  scent  of  the 
seringa  and  sweet  briar  shed  their  odour  around. 
And  now  she  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  stood  in  the  open  -parterre. 

Her  home  appeared  once  more  before  her  in 
all  its  beauty  and  ancient  magnificence — the 
past  event  seemed  like  a  dream — she  could 
scarcely  believe  that  she  had  fled  like  a  culprit 
from  her  venerated  birthplace — that  she  had 
returned  to  it — a  bride  ! 

A  rush  of  happiness  filled  her  heart  as  she 
gazed  around  her,  and  all  her  fears — her 
doubts  instantly  vanished.  She  pictured  to 
herself  the  joy  her  appearance  would  create — 
imagined  herself  clasped  in  her  parents'  arms, 
pardoned,  and  Harry  accepted  as  a  son.  As 
these  glad  thoughts  danced  in  her  breast,  she 
no  longerpaused,  but  sprung  with  the  lightness 
of  a  roe  across  the  parterre,  and  then  again  her 
heart  beat  quickly,  for  she  was  at  the  very 
window  of  the  boudoir. 
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With  a  heaving  bosom — eyes  bent  down, 
yet  with  a  confiding  smile  upon  her  lips,  she 
pushed  open  the  glass-door  and  softly  entered. 

But  the  room  was  empty.  She  glanced 
round  it — all  within  seemed  to  be  exactly  in 
the  same  state  as  when  she  passed  through  it 
the  preceding  night ;  the  vase  which  May  had 
said  should  be  refilled  with  fresh  flowers,  in 
honor  of  the  May  day,  still  contained  the 
same  blossoms— now  faded  and  withered.  The 
favorite  birds  fluttered  round  their  cages,  and 
chirped,  as  if  calling  for  food.  An  almost 
awful  stillness  seemed  to  reign  in  the  house ! 

She  passed  through  the  boudoir,  crossed  the 
anti-room,  and  paused  at  her  mother's  sleeping 
room.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  low,  solemn 
tones  broke  upon  her  ear. 

Then — and  not  till  then,  did  the  whole 
weight  of  dread  fall  upon  her  heart,  and  at 
those  sounds  a  sickening,  shuddering  feeling 
crept  over  her ;  and  well  might  it  so  do  —for 
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what  were  the  words  which  those  deep  solemn 
tones  gave  forth,  as  with  a  look  of  horror  she 
glided  unperceived  into  the  apartment  ? 

"  Yet  forasmuch  as  the  time  of  her  dissolution 
draweth  near^  so  fit  and  prepare  her  we  beseech 
thee  against  the  hour  of  death^'' 

She  heard  no  more — her  brain  whirled,  her 
ears  rang,  with  a  confused  sound.  Like  a 
spectre  rather  than  a  living  creature,  she  crept 
towards  the  bed,  where  lay  her  dying  mother, 
and  there,  concealed  by  the  drapery  and  the 
waning  light  of  the  chamber,  she  sunk  upon 
her  knees,  wildly  gazing  on  the  scene  before 
her.  Yes — there  supported  in  the  arms  of  her 
father  and  sister, 

"  In  whose  sad  eyes,  an  untold  depth  of  anguish  dwelt," 

reclined  Mrs.  Sutherland.  Her  hands  were 
clasped — her  dim  eyes  turned  towards  the 
Heaven  which  was  about  to  claim  her  for  its 
own.  Night  was  stealing  on,  as  calmly  and 
holily,   as  was  the    calm  holy  expression    of 
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those  features  which  its  darkness  was  about  to 
overshadow  for  ever.  The  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  thrown  back  on  the  side  on  which  the 
invalid  reclined,  and  the  cool  evening  breeze 
blew  through  the  open  casement,  and  gently 
fanned  her  marble  cheek  ;  the  low  warbling  of 
the  birds,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  waters, 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  sounds  of  wailing, 
within  that  chamber  of  death. 

Mr.  Merton  knelt  beside  his  expiring  friend, 
the  solemn  prayer  for  the  departing  spirit  issu- 
ing from  his  lips. 

But  suddenly  he  paused,  for  the  eyes  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  all  earthly 
objects  to  the  contemplation  of  that  new  home 
whither  she  was  hastening,  suddenly  turned  on 
her  husband's  face,  with  an  expression  of 
earnest,  unspeakable  love — her  head  sunk  on  his 
shoulder — her  lips  moved,  but  he  alone  caught 
the  whispered  breathing  of  that  deathless  affec- 
tion, they  strove  to  express.  They  were  an- 
swered by  a  burst  of  passionate  tenderness, 
G  3 
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pronounced  in  stifled  accents,  and  heart-rending, 
broken  supplications,  that  she  would  not  leave 
him,  whilst  with  frantic  energy  he  folded  her 
in  his  arras,  as  if  his  human  grasp  could  detain 
her.  But  the  dying  wife  cast  a  look  of  mild 
reproof  upon  him,  and  raising  her  eyes,  she 
pointed  with  her  finger  upwards,  as  if  to  say, 

"  There  we  shall  meet  again !" 

Once  more,  however,  a  voice  of  sorrow  re- 
called her  thoughts  to  earth ;  she  raised  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  over  the  head  of  the  heart- 
broken May,  who  in  a  tone  of  bitter  grief 
murmured — 

*'  Bless  me,  mother — oh,  mother,  bless  your 
child!" 

A  wandering — searching  look  of  enquiry 
gleamed  for  an  instant  on  the  mother's  face,  an 
expression  as  if  some  painful  worldly  care  for  a 
moment  weighed  down  her  spirit,  as  she  felt 
the  shining  hair  of  her  daughter  and  a  look,  almost 
of  agony  clouded  her  before  placid  brow.  But 
then  again  a  ray  from  above  seemed  to  illumine 
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it  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer  for  forgive- 
ness—again May's  supplicating  voice  called  her 
back  to  earth. 

*'  My  good  May!"  she  then  fondly  murmured, 
and  she  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  weeping 
girl,  in  faint,  but  earnest  accents,  a  blessing  as 
full,  as  tender,  as  ever  fell  from  a  mother's 
lips. 

She  paused — her  eyes  closed,  and  as  her  hus- 
band raised  her  in  his  arms,  he  thought  they 
were  never  again  to  open  in  this  world — that 
all  was  over.  But  what  sound  was  it  that  sud- 
denly broke  the  awful  stillness  of  that  moment, 
and  recalled  to  earth  the  fast  departing  spirit  ? 
It  was  a  thrilling,  heart-rending  agonizing  cry, 
which  those  who  heard  it  never,  never  forgot — 
it  was  the  cry  of  anguish,  bitter — oh !  how 
bitter !  of  Maud,  as  she  lifted  up  her  voice,  and 
cried— 

*'  Bless  me — bless  me  also — oh !  my  mother !" 

There  was  one  bright  look  of  eager  joy,  in 
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that  mother's  face — a  gleam  of  reviving  life,  as 
feebly  she  extended  her  failing,  trembling  arms 
towards  the  wretched  girl  from  whose  lips  the 
passionate  cry  had  issued. 

'*  Maud,  oh,  Maud !"  she  faintly  murmured, 
and  Maud  was  in  her  arms. 

Those  around,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
this  excitement,  gently  strove  to  separate 
them,  but  love,  powerful—invincible,  even  in 
death,  prevailed. 

For  a  moment  the  erring  child  was  fast 
locked  in  the  cold,  marble-like  arms  of  her  ex- 
piring mother — and  she  felt  not  their  frigidity, 
as  she  gasped  for  breath  to  utter  the  words — 
'*  Mother — mother — take  me — oh,  mother,  take 
me  with  you !" 

Colder  and  colder  grew  the  arms  that  encir- 
cled her,  and  fainter  and  fainter  the  grasp  of 
the  mother  she  invoked.  Once  more  Mrs. 
Sutherland  sank  back  on  her  husband's  bosom, 
once  more  her  eyes  wandered  with  an  expres- 
sion of  fondness    from    one  individual  of  the 
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weeping  group  to  the  other.  Her  spirit  even 
yet  seemed  bound  by  some  unseen  tie  —to 
hover  and  flutter,  *'  as  though  it  could  not  rise," 
but  suddenly,  there  came  a  gentle  sigh — then 
as  if  rejoicing  at  its  ecstatic  freedom,  a  radiant 
smile  —  and  the  freed  spirit  had  soared 
above,  where  every  earthly  affection  is  swal- 
lowed up — in  a  love  undying — unchangeable — 
a  love — blissful,  inconceivable,  because  poured 
in  all  its  fulness  on  God,  not  on  the  frail  sin- 
ful creature. 

There  was  an  instant's  reverential  hush,  as 
if  the  mourners'  woe  was  soothed  by  the  soft 
fluttering  of  the  angel's  wings  that  bore  the 
soul  of  their  loved  one  above,  and  they  gazed 
seeking  to  trace  its  heavenward  flight — all  ap- 
peared calm,  but  one— the  child  on  whom  the 
last  look  of  earthly  love  had  been  bestowed  by 
the  departed.  She  looked  for  a  moment 
wildly  around  her,  then  clasped  her  hands 
convulsively  over  her  head,  tore,  with  frantic 
grief,  her  hair,  and  with  a  fearful  shriek,  which 
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recalled  her  fellow-mourners  to  a  full  sense  of 
their  bitter  sorrow,  fell  on  the  lifeless  body  of 
her  mother — almost  as  breathless,  cold,  and 
inanimate. 
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CHAPTEK    XII. 


"Toll,  toU  the  bell  I 

Greatness  is  o'er — 

The  heart  has  broke 

To  ache  no  more  !"  Walter  Scott. 


It  was  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Merton,  that,  in  a 
deep  swoon,  the  unhappy  Maud  was  borne  from 
the  chamber  of  death. 

"  Not    there,  sir — not  there,"  said  the  old 

houaekeeper,  in  a  melancholy   whisper,  as  with 

a  face  of  woe  she  preceded  the  good  clergyman, 

and  saw  him  stop  before  the  door  of  the  miser- 

g5 
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able  girl's  former  apartment.  "  Not  there 
now  if  you  please,"  and  leading  the  way  along 
the  gallery,  she  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
grand  state  apartment,  fitted  up  with  rich, 
though  ancient  furniture.  In  its  time  it  had 
been  more  than  once  occupied  by  royal  guests ; 
moreover  it  had  been,  through  many  genera- 
tions, the  bridal  chamber  of  the  Suther- 
land family,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  her  un- 
feigned misery,  the  attached  servant's  great 
hobby,  could  not  be  forsaken—  her  tenacious 
regard  to  the  primitive  customs  of  the 
family. 

The  good  woman  acted  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, though  it  did  seem,  to  the  pitying  clergy- 
man, a  very  mockery,  when,  according  to  Mrs. 
Power's  directions,  he  proceeded  to  place  his 
poor  inanimate  burden  on  the  gorgeous  bed, 
with  its  rich  crimson  velvet  hangings,  and 
ancient  satin  coverlet  embroidered  with  gold 
and   divers    coloured  silks — now    faded,    and 
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time-worn,  though  still  preserving  much  of  its 
original  splendour. 

Maud  was  a  bride  indeed,  but  as  she  lay, 
pale  and  motionless — more  like  the  bride  of 
death,  was  the  poor  corpse-like  figure. 

The  physician  had  been  summoned,  and  to 
his  care,  did  Mr.  Merton  leave  her,  in  order  to 
seek  the  mourners,  who  unlike  the  insensible 
girl  were  fully  alive  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  misery. 

And  much  indeed  of  the  heavenly  balm  of 
comfort  did  the  bereaved  husband  need,  under 
this  overwhelming  blow !  At  his  feet,  her 
head  leaning  against  his  knee,  sat  poor  May. 
She  *'  had  wept  her  woe  to  stillness,"  and  it 
was  only  when  Mr.  Merton  gently  advised  her 
to  try  to  take  some  rest,  that  she  gave  way  to 
a  heart-rending  burst  of  grief,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  her  father,  besought  him  not 
to  bid  her  leave  him. 

"  Let  her  stay,"  said  the  latter,  *'  she  is  now 
all  I  have  to  love  in  this  dreary  world." 
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"  Alir  thought  Mr.  Merton,  "  is  then  that 
poor  drooping  flower  to  be  now  cast  away,  when 
she  so  sadly  needs  the  comfort  of  affection  to 
revive  her  ?" 

He  could  not,  however,  blame  his  friend,  or 
wonder  at  the  shudder  which  passed  through 
his  frame,  when  he  ventured  to  pronounce 
Maud's  name,  and  reverted  to  her  present  state, 
hoping  that  some  softer  feeling  might  thereby 
be  called  forth,  which  might  lead  to  assuage 
his  own  afflicted  heart. 

But  as  the  sound  of  the  once  loved  name 
recalled  with  redoubled  agony  the  circum- 
stances, from  which  originated  the  heavy  blow, 
he  turned  towards  Mr.  Merton.  a  face  over 
which  an  ashy  paleness  diffused  itself,  and 
said — 

''  Mr.  Merton,  you  will  oblige  me  by  not 
allowing  that  man,  (whom  may  God  forgive, 
for  the  misery  he  has  brought  upon  this  house) 
to  set  his  foot  within  these  walls,  much  less  to 
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presume  to  seek  my  presence — it  would  indeed 
be  an  inexpressible  relief  to  me,  if  he  were 
to  depart  hence  as  soon  as  possible  —  as 
soon,"  and  his  voice  trembled,  and  became 
husky,  ^*as  soon  as  that  unhappy  girl  is  in  a 
state  to  accompany  him.  Forgive  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, becoming  vehement  from  grief,  as  Mr. 
Merton  attempted  some  words  of  intercession, 
"  but  I  cannot  change  my  feelings  towards 
those,  who  have  so  cruelly  struck  my  crown  of 
happiness  from  me — nor  can  you  expect  in 
these  first  bitter  moments  of  anguish,  perfect 
resignation,"  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  again  turned    away. 

Mr.  Merton  forebore  to  remonstrate  ;  by  sad 
experience  he  knew  the  full  extent  of  misery 
which  must  be  caused  by — 

"  A  loss  of  her, 
That  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  for  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  its  lustre." 

Mr.  Sutherland's  sufferings  were  deeply 
aggravated,  and  the  good  clergyman  attempted 
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not  by  fruitless  expressions  of  consolation  to 
check  the  grief,  which  must  in  all  cases  have 
its  free  course — he  therefore  soon  left  him  to 
execute  his  wishes  with  regard  to  Mr.  Percy. 
And  in  truth  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Merton  were 
far  from  lenient  towards  the  man,  who  had  by 
his  selfish,  deceitful  course,  converted  an  abode 
of  light  and  joy,  into  the  dark  dwelling  of 
sorrow  and  death. 

When  Maud  had  parted  from  Harry 
Percy  in  the  shrubbery,  he  watched  with 
fond  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  great  an- 
xiety, the  receding  footsteps  of  his  beautiful 
bride,  until  she  disappeared  from  his  sight, 
and  then  he  turned,  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  common,  preferring  solitude  to  the  idea 
of  encountering  the  malicious  scrutiny  of  the 
old  guardian  of  the  cottage.  He  began  to  pace 
to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  velvet  turf  with  quick 
impatient  steps ;  insensibly,  however,  all  the 
past  cares  and  embarrassments  of  his  life,  and 
the  new  colouring  which  might  now  be  given 
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to  his  existence  by  the  step  he  had  just  taken, 
so  engrossed  his  mind,  that  the  time  flew 
quicker  than  he  imagined,  and  on  suddenly 
awakening  from  his  reverie,  and  looking  at  his 
watch  he  found  the  hour  had  nearly  elapsed, 
and  all  his  eagerness  and  anxiety  returned — 
Night  was  spreading  its  sable  mantle  around 
him,  and  a  calm  peaceful  influence  reigned  over 
every  surrounding  object. 

He  remained  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  little  gate,  every  instant  expecting  to  see 
issuing  from  it  the  promised  messenger ;  per- 
haps, could  he  dare  to  hope  it?  Mr.  Sutherland 
himself — but  the  moments  sped,  and  no  one 
came. 

Suddenly  the  mournful  sound  of  the  tolling 
of  the  passing  bell  from  the  village  church 
reverberated  through  the  quiet  air. 

The  listener  paused — it  caused  a  shivering 
sensation  to  pass  through  his  frame,  and  a 
weight  of  awe  seemed  to  strike  upon  his  heart 
— he  again  walked  quickly  to  and  fro — again 
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and  again,  at  intervals  the  dismal  knell  smote 
upon  his  ear.  At  last  he  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  drawing  near — for  one  moment  he 
thought  it  might  be  some  of  those  for  whom 
he  so  anxiously  waited,  and  he  hastily  turned 
to  meet  them.  But  no^ — he  perceived  only 
some  children  returning  with  their  faded  gar- 
lands to  their  homes. 

"  For  whom  is  that  bell  tolling,  my  pretty 
girl?"  he  enquired  of  a  little  maiden  who 
loitered  behind ;  the  question  was  asked  more 
for  the  sake  of  something  to  say,  than  that  he 
really  cared  for  the  answer. 

The  child  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  and  dropping  a  curtsey  said, 

«  The  lady,  sir  !" 

"  What  lady  ?"  he  now  asked  with  some  in- 
terest, of  the  elder  girls  who  returned  to  hear 
what  he  was  saying  to  their  young  companion. 

«  Why,  sir,"  they  answered,  all  staring  at 
him  with  grave,  surprised  faces,  *'  don't  you 
know? — the  poor  lady  of  the  Manor." 
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"  Who  ?  what  ?"  stammered  Percy  all 
aghast,  *'  you  cannot  possibly  mean  Mrs. 
Sutherland?     Good  God !" 

"  Yes,  sir !  mother  says  she  broke  her  heart 
when  she  heard  Miss  Sutherland  was  gone  to 
be  married." 

*'  Sir,"  added  a  woman  in  a  sad  tone,  who 
now  joined  the  group,  ''  I  have  just  heard  tell, 
that  the  doctor  says  it  was  a  blood  vessel  that 
burst — and — " 

But  they  all  shrank  back  in  terror,  as  Harry 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  forehead  with  violence, 
burst  forth  into  a  frantic  exclamation  of  horror 
and  woe,  and  with  rapid  strides  darted  forward 
and  disappeared  from  their  sight. 

It  was  thus  that  on  leaving  the  house  of 
mourning  Mr.  Merton  met  him  and  all  harsh 
feelings  melted  away  at  the  sight  of  the  fearful 
agony  with  which  the  miserable  man  listened 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  dreadful  tidings.  His 
sufferings — his  despair  were  indeed  heart-rend- 
ing to  witness. 
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He  besought  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  see 
the  face—^the  angel  face  of  that  beloved— per^ 
feet  being — the  being  he  would  willingly  have 
died  to  save.  Oh !  that  he  might  kneel  beside 
her,  and  in  penitence  and  prayer,  implore  the 
pardon  of  Heaven,  for  a  sin,  which  all  the 
future  years  of  his  life  spent  in  bitter  repent- 
ance could  never  expiate.  But  Mr.  Merton 
interrupted  him,  and  taking  his  arm  led  him  to 
his  own  house,  and  informed  him  as  gently  and 
delicately  as  he  possibly  could  word  it,  of  Mr. 
Sutherland's  desire  that  he  should  not  enter  the 
Manor;  but  when  Percy  heard  of  the  alarming 
state  of  his  dearly  loved  Maud,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  Mr.  Merton  prevented  him 
from  rushing  forth  to  share  her  misery,  and 
watch  over  her  in  that  hour  of  agony. 

At  length,  overcome  by  the  arguments  of 
the  clergyman,  and  subdued  to  feebleness  by 
grief,  he  consented  to  remain  at  the  Parsonage, 
on  condition  that  he  should  receive  constant 
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accounts  of  the  poor  suffering  party — above  all 
of  his  precious  bride — and  having  so  promised, 
Mr.  Merton  departed,  leaving  Harry  Percy  to 
the  solitude  of  his  own  torturing  reflections. 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 


"  There  is  no  crimson  on  thy  cheek, 

And  on  thy  lip  no  breath, 
I  call  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  speak, 

They  tell  me  this  is  death. 
And  fearful  things  are  whispering 

That  I  the  deed  have  done.  Mrs.  Heuans. 


When  Mr.  Merton  returned  to  the  Manor,  he 
was  struck  with  "  the  much  change  in  a  little 
time,"  which  its  aspects  had  undergone. 

He  bethought  him  of  Eden  once  so  blissful, 
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but  into  which  disobedience  had  brought  both 
death  and  misery. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed,  and  still  Maud  had 
not  recovered  from  the  deep  stupor  into  which 
she  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Merton  left  the  poor  unconscious  girl  to 
repair  to  the  bedside  of  the  widower,  who  after 
exerting  himself  sufficiently  to  give  a  few 
necessary  directions,  listened,  exhausted  and 
subdued  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  voice  of  the 
excellent  man,  as  he  spoke  of  the  life  beyond 
the  grave — of  the  joy  unspeakable,  which 
the  loved  and  lost  one  was  now  so  purely  tast- 
ing !  Mr.  Merton  was  at  length  abruptly  called 
out  of  the  room  by  Mrs.  Power,  who  weep- 
ingly  exclaimed  — 

"  Oh,  sir !  in  mercy  go  to  Miss  Sutherland 
— I  mean — alack — alack  !  that  I  should  live  to 
see  this  day — my  poor  young  lady  !  I  had 
prayed,  sir,  she  might  open  her  eyes  once  more, 
but  never  I    oh,  sir,  it  is  far,  far  worse — God 
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grant  she  may  not  have  lost  her  senses ;  but 
oh !  to  see  her — to  hear  her — it  breaks  my  old 
heart.  Lucy  is  the  only  one  now  with  her— I 
sent  away  the  doctor,  I  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  listen  to  her  raving ;  oh !  dear  sir,  come 
and  calm  her  for  the  love  of  heaven.  Alas ! 
alas !  this  is  a  sore  punishment  for  a  piece  of 
youthful  folly — but  the  Lord  knows  best !" 

And  the  poor  woman  wrung  her  hands,  and 
bitterly  sobbed,  as  she  led  the  way  to  a  scene 
of  misery,  too  heart-rending  for  description. 

Maud  had  recovered  her  consciousness. 
With  a  piercing  shriek  of  anguish,  all  the 
awful  occurrences  burst  upon  her  senses,  and 
when  Mr.  Merton  entered  the  room,  she 
started  up,  and  sat  erect,  with  frantic  agony 
depicted  on  her  countenance,  and  her  large, 
wild  eyes  gazing  round  with  fearful  intenseness, 
while  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  vehemence,  she 
called  upon  her  mother — her  precious  mother  ! 

''  Oh !    well  is  it,"  thought    Mr.   Merton, 
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"  that  the  ears  of  the  mother  are  closed,  as  we 
humbly  hope,  to  aught  but  songs  of  joy — her 
eyes  to  aught  but  blissful  visions — she  is  spared 
much  of  sorrow,  caused,  perchance,  by  the 
child,  whom  to  hear  but  sigh,  once  grieved  her 
tender  heart." 

Fearful  indeed  was  it,  during  the  long  hours 
of  the  succeeding  night  to  listen  to  the  lamen- 
tations of  a  daughter,  mingled  with  self- 
accusing  cries,  and  groans  of  remorse.  Too 
loudly — too  fiercely  raged  the  water-floods 
around  her  tempest  tossed  spirit,  to  allow  the 
words  of  love  and  mercy  to  be  heard  or  heeded. 
The  terrors  of  divine  wrath  alone  filled  her 
soul — the  curse  pronounced  on  disobedient 
children— and  she— worse  than  Cain— for  she  had 
killed  her  mother !  for  her  there  could  be  no 
forgiveness — no  mercy !  henceforth  she  must 
be  an  outcast  from  heaven,  and  those  she  loved 
on  earth— branded,  like  the  first  murderer, 
with  the  mark  of  guilt  on  her  forehead. 
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It  was  not  till  the  morning  light  streamed 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutters,  and  the 
birds  began  their  early  song,  that  covering  her 
face,   as  if  to  shut  out  all  light,  and  drown  all 
sounds  of  gladness,  at  last  totally  exhausted, 
the  wretched  girl  lay  passively  listening  to  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Merton,  who  kneeling  by  her  bed- 
side, oifered  up  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  troubled 
in  spirit.     Gradually  a  comparatively  calm  ex- 
pression pervaded  her  countenance,  then  a  sort 
of  stupor  succeeded — sleep  it  could  scarcely  be 
called,  and  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  Lucy, 
Mr.  Merton  arose,  and  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  Parsonage. 

According  to  his  promise,  he  had  dispatched 
a  messenger  late  on  the  preceding  night,  and  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  morning,  with  intelligence, 
painful  as  it  was,  to  Harry  Percy ;  therefore, 
the  good  clergyman  was  not  astonished,  at  the 
pale,  care-worn  countenance  which  he  beheld 
on  reaching  his  home. 

And  soon  he  learnt  that  troubles  of  a  different 
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nature,  had  also  intruded  their  weight  into  the 
already  heavy  laden  heart. 

That- morning's  post,  just  arrived,  had  brought 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Percy's  lawyer,  informing 
him  that  his  affairs  had  reached  such  a  climax, 
that  unless  pecuniary  assistance  was  obtained, 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  personal  safety  of 
his  client ;  he  therefore  advised  his  immediate 
departure  for  the  continent. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Could  he,  ere 
the  grave  had  closed  on  her  mother,  hurry 
away  his  bride  ?  yet,  go  without  her,  was  im- 
possible! Mr.  Merton,  on  listening  to  this 
announcement,  was  more  than  ever  struck  with 
the  utter  selfishness  of  Percy's  late  conduct,  to 
say  the  least  of  it — and  he  trembled  to  think  of 
the  wretched  future  which  presented  itself  to 
the  poor  girl,  who  was  to  be  taken  from  a  happy 
home,  to  share  the  disgraceful  fortunes  of  a 
ruined  gamester.  Had  Percy  imagined  that  her 
splendid  prospects  were  to  extricate  him  from 
all  difficulties  ?  and  if  mercenary  motives  alone 
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prompted  him  to  the  act — would  the  unhappy- 
Maud  be  less  an  object  of  pity? 

Mr.  Merton  thought  it  improbable  that  Mr. 
Sutherland  would  assist  the  man  who  had 
already  received  such  pecuniary  benefit  from 
his  hands,  and  had  so  ungratefully  abused  his 
confidence — whom  he  never  had  so  much  cause 
to  loathe  and  condemn  ;  indeed,  from  what  had 
fallen  from  his  lips  in  his  last  interview,  Mr. 
Merton  feared,  that  the  once  cherished  child, 
could  no  longer  even  hope  for  a  continuance 
of  her  father's  love,  much  less  expect  to  stand 
in  the  situation  of  heiress  to  his  vast  riches. 

And  Percy  warmly  declared  that  no  consi- 
deration would  tempt  him,  even  if  offered, 
which  of  course  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
to  accept  further  assistance  from  his  uncle. 
No,  he  must  submit  to  the  evil  fate  which  he 
so  fully  deserved — he  only  grieved  for  her, 
who  must  share  it  with  him  —she  indeed  merited 
a  far  brighter  destiny. 

He  however  begged  Mr.  Merton  to  explain 
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to  Mr.  Sutherland  the  situation  in  which  he 
now  stood,  and  to  ascertain  his  wishes  respect- 
ing his  daughter.  He  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  to  enable  them  to  depart 
immediately  for  the  continent.  In  his  present 
wretched  position,  he  added,  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  relief  to  depart,  and  he  considered 
change  of  scene,  and  his  anxious  tender  sym- 
pathy, would  alone  mitigate  the  violence  of 
the  poignant  grief  of  his  beloved  Maud. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Merton  could  not  but  agree 
— he  however,  with  grave  reproof  in  his  tone, 
mentioned  the  indispensable  necessity,  of  the 
marriage  being  solemnised  in  proper  form. 
On  this  of  course  Mr.  Sutherland  would 
insist. 

"  And  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  "  that  you 
agree  with  me  on  this  point;  and  the  necessity 
for  your  journey  being  postponed  a  day  or 
two—" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Percy,  '*  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  your  proposal — I 
H  3 
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agree  to  every  syllable  you  have  uttered,  and 
had  of  course  always  intended  that  the  mar- 
riage should  be  solemnized  in  a  Protestant 
church  immediately  on  our  reaching  the  conti- 
nent— the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  I  should  not 
think  would  matter,  but  I  confess  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  should  not  wish  to 
defer  my  departure  beyond  that  period. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Fear  me  not, 
I  wiH  not  rush  into  the  holy  presence 
With  frantic  outcry,  and  with  violent  steps 
Most  unbecoming  'mid  the  hush  of  death. 
But  I  with  footsteps  gentle  as  the  dew, 
And  with  suspended  breath  will  reach  her  bed  ; 
There  silent  as  she  is,  so  will  I  be, 
Lying  beside  my  mother  in  her  sleep, 
With  my  head  upon  her  bosom,  cold — cold — cold." 

WinsoN. 


No  obstacle  arose  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Suther- 
land to  the  wishes  of  his  son-in-law.  Without 
comment  he  listened  to  Mr.  Merton's  commu- 
nication, that  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Percy  rendered 
his  speedy  departure  absolute,  and  when  Mr. 
Merton  trusting  that  some   tender  considera- 
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tions  for  Maud  might  at  last  call  forth  a  kind 
enquiry,  or  remark,  added, 

"  And  your  poor  daughter — she  I  suppose — " 

"  Must  follow,"  was  the  answer,  *'  the  for- 
tunes of  the  husband  whose  love  she  preferred 
to-"" 

His  lips  quivered,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

After  a  pause  he  continued  in  a  voice  of 
forced  calmness — 

"  Merton — I  am  not  in  a  state  to  discuss  so 
painful  a  theme — I  know  what  your  kind  heart 
would  dictate — but  it  cannot  be !  my  over- 
whelming sorrow  has  completely  swallowed  up 
every  tender  feeling,  and  fearful  to  say — T 
feel  that  it  will  be  a  relief  when  the  child — 
once  the  delight — the  pride  of  my  life — shall 
have  left  this  roof.  To  see  her  would  destroy 
me !  so  do  not  ask  it." 

Again  he  paused  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  Of  course  the  marriage  must  be  solemnised 
in    a   respectable    manner    ere   they   depart," 
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he  at  length  resumed,  *'  and  then  —  let 
him — Mr.  Percy,  know,  that  all  further  com- 
munications concerning  pecuniary  matters, 
must  pass  through  the  medium  of  my 
solicitor.  You  will,  my  good  friend,  make 
every  arrangement  for  the  ceremony — and  let 
me  be  spared  the  pain  of  discoursing  upon  this 
subject — let  not  even  her  name  be  mentioned 
before  me,  lest,"  he  continued  vehemently, 
'*  lest  I  be  tempted  to  curse  it !  God  forgive 
me!  Oh,  Mary  !  my  own  sweet  angel  wife — 
my  treasure !"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible burst  of  grief,  "  forgive  me  also — but  re- 
membering how  tenderly  you  loved  her,  does 
but  increase  the  black  ingratitude  of  this  deed 
of  self-willed  disobedience,  which  destroyed 
your  precious  life.  Oh,  Mary  !  my  beloved — 
my  murdered  wife !" 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Mr.  Merton 
proceeded  to  Maud's  chamber  to  prepare  her 
for  the  speedy  removal  from  her  home,  and  for 
the  ceremony  which  was  to  precede  it,  but  she 
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listened  with  a  calm  look  of  hopeless  misery, 
which  plainly  told,  how  incapable  was  any  out- 
ward circumstance,  from  adding  to  her  present 
wretchedness;  she  testified  no  emotion,  when 
she  spoke  of  her  father,  sister,  or  husband — 
except  that  a  slight  shudder  seemed  to  pass 
through  her  frame  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
name,  which  caused  a  feeling  of  redoubled 
grief  in  the  heart  of  her  kind  friend.  The 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind — had  she 
sacrificed  all  her  best  hopes  and  happiness  for 
the  vain  phantom  of  fancied  Iqnq'^ 

With  this  fearful  idea  painfully  possessing 
his  mind,  Mr.  Merton  gently  alluded  to  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  vow,  she  was  again  about 
to  pronounce,  and  affectionately  pointed  out  to 
her,  how  by  her  exemplary  conduct  as  a  wife 
she  might  testify  her  repentance  for  her 
errors  as  a  daughter. 

As  the  good  man  thus  spoke,  a  faint  ray, 
almost  approaching  to  something  like  hope, 
illumined  her  wan  countenance,  and  covering 
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her  face  with  her  hands,  she  murmured  in  a 
low,  hollow  voice,  *'  Oh,  Harry — Harry!" 
And  there  was  a  sound  of  tenderness  mingled 
in  the  tones  of  deep  emotion,  as  she  pronounced 
these  words,  which  at  once  reassured  Mr.  Mer- 
ton  on  one  point,  that  of  her  ardent  love  for 
Percy. 

Another  weary  day  had  passed  over  the 
mourners'  heads  !  Mr.  Merton  had  given  Percy 
hopes,  that  all  necessary  preparations  for  the 
ceremony  would  be  completed  without  delay. 
An  old  clerical  friend  was  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice, as  he  would  on  that  occasion  act  as  father 
to  the  bride. 

On  returning  to  the  Manor  in  the  evening, 
he  was  met  by  Lucy,  who  informed  him,  her 
*'  young  lady"  (all  shrunk  from  calling  her  by 
her  new  name)  had  repeatedly  asked  for  him, 
and  seemed  most  anxious  for  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Merton  therefore  immediately  repaired 
to  Maud's  room,   and  found,  to   his  surprise, 
that  she  had  risen  from  her  bed,  and  was  seated 
H  5 
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in  a  large  old-fashioned  tapestried  chair — her 
hands  clasped  tightly  together,  and 'no  further 
sign  of  animation  visible,  than  the  slight  heav- 
ing of  her  bosom,  beneath  the  white  wrapper 
which  enveloped  her  drooping  slender  form. 

When  however,  the  mild  voice  of  the  cler- 
gyman broke  upon  her  ear,  she  started  up,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  him,  whilst  in  a  low,  husky,  but  determined 
voice  she  said, 

"  Mr.  Merton — I  must  see  her  /" 

He,  whom  she  thus  addressed,  paused,  ere  he 
replied — he  dreaded  the  effects  that  such  a 
sight  might  produce.  Still — could  the  state  of 
the  wretched  young  girl  be  worse  than  it  was 
now  ?  Not  one  single  tear  had  yet  relieved 
her  bursting  heart.  Might  not  the  sight  of 
that  calm,  heavenly  face,  on  which  "  the  rap- 
ture of  repose"  seemed  so  truly  painted,  yield  a 
softening  influence,  and  cause  the  pent  up  foun- 
tain of  her  tears  to  flow. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  at  length  said,  looking 
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with  deep  affection  and  anxiety  on  her  en- 
feebled frame,  as  unable  to  support  herself,  she 
again  sank  back  on  her  chair,  though  her  eyes 
were  still  riveted  on  his  face,  ''  are  you  pre- 
pared for  such  a  trial  ?  do  you  feel  equal  to 
look,  for  the  first  time,  on  that,  which,  though 
in  its  fairest  form,  is  still  death  /" 

*'  I  am — I  am,"  was  the  gasping  answer, 
*'  what  now  could  I  not  endure  ?  Mr.  Merton, 
I  feel  an  earnest,  an  intense  longing  to  look  on 
that  sweet  face  once  more — and  if  that  look 
were  to  kill  me — I  must — I  will — Oh !  prevent 
me  not,"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  beseech- 
ingly, *'  unworthy  as  I  am — So  soon  shajl  I 
depart — never — never— to  see  her  more — oh, 
while  I  yet  remain,  let  me  be  near  her — I  will 
be  calm — oh,  yes !  near  Aer,  I  shall  be  calm — 
dear,  kind,  best  of  friends — you,  who  have  not 
forsaken  me  in  my  bitter  misery — complete 
your  act  of  mercy,  and  take  me — oh,  take  aie 
to  her !" 

With  a  voice  almost  inaudible  from  emotion, 
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Mr.  Merton  promised  to  comply,  and  shortly 
after  supported  by  him,  the  mourner  entered 
the  chamber,  which  when  last  she  left  it,  had 
resounded  with  her  cry  of  agony  ;  but  now^ 

"  The  silent  room 
Was  veiled  in  sadly  soothing  gloom, 
And  ready  for  her  last  abode, 
The  pale  form  like  a  lily  shewed." 

She  knelt  beside  that  form,  bowed  her  head, 
and  motioned  that  she  would  be  alone!  alone 
with  the  dead! 

Who  would  presume  to  paint  the  feelings,  or 
remove  the  veil  from  that  solemn,  sacred  hour, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  beneath  its  influence 

"  The  embittered  spirit's  strife  was  calmed." 

The  moments  were  not  spent  in  vain — but 
proved  in  mercy,  that 

•'  Smitten  friends  are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love." 

Would  that  it  were  ever  so ! 

Mr.  Merton  had  repaired  to  the  boudoir, 
where  Mrs.  Power  was  preparing  a  couch,  in 
order  that  Maud,  according  to  her  earnest  wish. 
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might  spend  in  it,  the  short  time  that  remained 
previous  to  her  departure.  He  was  meditating 
on  the  propriety  of  leaving  her  any  longer  thus 
alone,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  and  through  the  boudoir  door  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  she  carried,  he  descried  a 
young  face,  on  which  a  touching  look  of  deep 
sadness,  mingled  with  resignation  was  depicted. 
It  was  May !  She  approached  the  door,  and 
slowly,  with  the  light  tread  of  one  fearful  of 
awaking  a  slumberer  from  a  gentle  sleep,  she 
entered  the  chamber  of  death. 

Mr.  Merton  and  Mrs.  Power  looked  at  one 
another,  the  former  anxiously,  but  the  old 
housekeeper  said,  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes — 

*'  You  need  not  fear  for  her,  sir !  dear  young 
creature,  it  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  been 
there !  No,  hour  after  hour,  has  she  passed, 
seated  by  her  mother's  remains,  like  an  angel 
watching  over  the  cold  corpse.  It  is  well,"  she 
continued,  "  very  well,  that  the  sisters  should 
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be  brought  together;  it  will  do  them  both  good, 
and  it  does  break  my  heart  to  see  that  poor 
darling  child  mourning  alone,  whilst  those  who 
are  nearest,  and  dearest  to  her,  weep  together 
and  comfort  one  another  ;  her  dear  name  only 
increasing  their  grief,  and  making  them  shud- 
der, as  if  she  were  really  the  wilful  murderer 
of  her  sainted  mother ;  but  though  headstrong, 
God  knows !  she  loved  my  lost  mistress 
as  dearly  as  one  human  being  could  love 
another." 

The  meeting  of  the  sisters,  though  at  first 
agonizing  was  truly  salutary  in  its  effects. 

When  May  perceived  the  drooping  figure 
bending  over  the  coffin,  for  a  moment  she  stood 
motionless,  the  blood  rushing  coldly  to  her 
heart,  and  Maud  covered  her  pallid  face  with 
her  hands,  and  shrunk  down,  as  if  to  hide  her- 
self from  the  gaze  of  intensity  which  shot  from 
those  mild,  sorrowful  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  her  to  tell  of  horror  and  reproach. 

But  what  passions  save  grief  and  love,  can 
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intrude  into  the  presence  of  the  dead? — all 
others  are  ever  hushed  within  sight  of  that 
"  stern  repose !" 

Another  instant,  and  the  sisters  were  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  tears  of  Maud 
mingled  with  those  of  May.  They  were  the 
first  healing  drops  that  had  fallen  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  shed  them  on  her  sister's  bosom ; 
and  then  kneeling,  the  two  fair  creatures  poured 
forth  a  fervent  prayer  together  by  the  coffin  of 
their  mother,  as  from  infancy  they  had  prayed 
by  her  side,  and  as  that  beloved  parent  lay 
mute  and  motionless,  she  seemed  still  to  smile 
upon  them,  '*  through  those  soft  eyes  whose 
li'Tht  had  fleeted  to  its  parent  skies." 

Mrs.  Power  was  right— when  Mr.  Merton 
at  length  entered  the  apartment^  one  slight 
figure  was  leaning  for  support  against  the  other 
drooping  form;  they  were  even  as  two  lilies 
bent  by  the  blast,  and  clinging  together,  as 
they  faded,  and  fell,  beaten  down  by  the  storm. 
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A  beneficial  effect  was  evident  on  the  heavy 
laden  heart  of  Maud,  but  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity which  had  infused  itself  into  her 
stricken  soul,  was  soon  to  be  disturbed,  by  a 
scene— a  trial,  perhaps  the  most  severe  that  the 
unhappy  girl  had  yet  endured. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


"  Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster! 

****** 

That  she  may  feel. 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! 

Shakspeare. 


The  night  had  passed  —  Maud  had  slept  at 
intervals  on  the  couch  prepared  for  her,  in  the 
boudoir^  but  her  eyes  were  far  oftener  wander- 
ing over  every  object  in  the  now  melancholy 
room.  She  held  tightly  grasped  in  her  hand  a 
note  from  Percy,  which,  through  the  long 
dreary  hours,  she  never  relinquished. 
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Mrs.  Power  alone  watched  by  her,  but  when 
morning  dawned,  Mr.  Merton  was  by  her  side 
—May  too  had  stolen  from  her  bed,  and  was 
seated  at  the  feet  of  her  sister,  from  whom  she 
was  so  soon  to  part,  sharing  in  the  hope, 
in  the  consolation  the  sufferer  was  deriving, 
from  the  words  of  heavenly  comfort  which 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  their  good  friend. 

Suddenly  the  door  slowly  opened  —  the 
mourners  turned  their  eyes  languidly  towards 
it,  and  then  from  Maud  there  issued  a  faint 
cry — it  was  her  father  !  Yes,  it  was  her  father 
— though  in  the  haggard  face,  which  bewildered 
by  grief  gazed  around,  almost  blinded  by  the 
ao;onisinof  remembrances  which  the  sight  of 
that  room  called  forth — she  could  scarcely  re- 
cognise the  joyous,  smiling,  almost  youthful 
countenance  of  him,  who  had  been  wont  to 
hasten  to  this  very  spot,  to  meet  the  affection- 
ate bursts  of  welcome  from  her,  upon  whom 
he  had  just  gazed — now  cold — immoveable — 
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unmindful  of  his  love — his  wretchedness — his 
presence ! 

But  soon  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  alone 
and  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  of  the  group 
to  the  other,  and  suddenly  a  change  came  over 
his  wan  countenance,  and  he  abruptly  turned 
to  depart.  But  ere  he  could  reach  the  door, 
his  steps  were  arrested — his  knees  were  con- 
vulsively grasped — Maud  was  at  his  feet !  She 
raised  her  face  to  his,  and  with  a  painful  effort 
gasped  the  words— 

"  Father — father — one  word  !  one  word  in 
mercy — oh,  father  !" 

He  made  an  impatient,  a  violent,  but  inef- 
fectual effort  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
tenacious  grasp,  and  then  looking  down  upon 
her,  he  spoke  in  a  voice  hoarse  and  inarticulate. 

"  And  what  must  that  word  be  ?  a  blessing  ? 
am  I  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  child  who  has 
proved  a  very  serpent,  and  stung  even  to  death, 
the  angel  of  my  heart — the  mother  who 
loved  her,  as  angels  only  can  love.     Aye !  I 
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have  looked  upon  her,  as  there  she  lies — never 
again  to  speak  to  me — never  again  to  smile  on 
me — I  have  kissed  for  the  last  time  her  icy 
brow,  and — "  he  cast  an  appealing  look  at  Mr. 
Merton  and  May — *'  she  asks  me  to  bless  her 
-^she — the — -murderer  !  Why  does  she  hold 
me  thus?"  he  again  exclaimed  with  frantic 
energy,  "  does  she  wish  me  to  curse  her?  she 
will  drive  me  mad  !" 

And  once  more  he  strove  to  unclasp  her  arms 
from  around  him,  but  meeting  the  agonised  ex- 
pression of  her  upraised  face,  he  seemed  some- 
what softened,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Merton,  as 
if  beseeching  him  to  do  so  for  him. 

*'  Mr.  Sutherland,"  began  the  latter,  in  a 
tone  of  mild  reproof,  "  let  not  your  grief  make 
you  forget  whose  hand  has  smitten  you — crush 
not  by  your  anger  the  already  sorely  bruised 
reed  at  your  feet.  True  she  has  deeply  erred 
— but  still,  forgive  her  ere  she  leaves  you — for- 
give her — as  you  yourself  hope  to  be  forgiven— 
as  you  hope  to  meet  hereafter,  her,  who  in  well- 
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founded  faith,  we  trust  is  now  in  perfect 
bliss." 

"  Father — father,"  then  spoke  May,  she 
also  falling  at  his  feet,  "  my  sister's  heart  will 
break  if  you  leave  her  thus — speak,  I  implore 
you,  one  kind  word — oh,  father !  think  what 
she — your  beloved — would  have  felt  to  see  her 
daughter  thus !  Oh,  think — remember  how 
she  blessed  her  with  her  last — her  dying 
breath !" 

"  She — she  was  an  angel— an  angel  even 
when  on  earth,"  exclaimed  the  father  passion- 
ately, "  and  I — I  am  a  sinful  man — unable  to 
bow  to  the  stroke — to  bless  the  hand  that  has 
smitten  me — much  less  to  look  upon  the  in- 
strument of  his  just,  and  merited  wrath.  What 
sharper  instrument  can  be  chosen  to  punish  an 
erring  creature,  than  a  disobedient,  ungrateful 
child  !" 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  wretched 
Maud,  but  he  continued  with  vehemence, 

"  I  well  deserved  the  punishment,  and  if  her 
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ingratitude  had  fallen  on  me  alone,  I  could  have 
borne  it — I  had  not  dared  to  murmur  ;  for  it 
was  I,  who  fostered  the  germs  of  her  wilful 
spirit — I  reproved  not — I  checked  not  her 
faults — I  left  them  to  grow  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  her  strength,  and  I  de- 
serve to  reap  the  consequences  of  my  own 
selfish  indulgence.  Yes,  and  I  told  her,  I  could 
bear  it  all — anything—so  that  she  grieved  not 
her  mother.  Hush,  May  I  stop  me  not !  She 
has  forced  me  to  speak — these  are  the  last 
words  of  reproach,  she  will  never  hear  from 
me — I  would  fain  have  avoided  this  scene — I 
knew  the  sight  of  her  would  madden  me. — She 
heeded  not  my  words  of  warning — she — she^— 
did  grieve  her  doting  mother — she  broke  her 
heart — and  wherefore  ?  to  unite  her  fate  with 
the  false—the  dishonourable— the  treacherous--" 
"  Father — spare  her — oh,  spare  her  !"  cried 
May,  in  her  turn  clasping  his  knees,  for  her 
sister's  arms  had  at  last  relaxed  their  hold,  and 
she  was  prostrate  at  his  feet.    "  Can  you  see 
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her  thus,  and  not  pity  her?  oh,  raise  her,  I 
beseech  you,  father — she  is  so  soon  to  leave 
you — far  from  hence  will  she  soon  be.  Oh, 
father !  should  you  never  see  her  more  ! — oh  ! 
think  of  this — were  you  never  to  behold  her 
on  earth,  after  this  bitter  parting  ! — and  oh !  to 
think  that  such  angry  words  should  be  spoken 
so  near  to  her,  who  in  life  loved  poor  Maud  so 
tenderly." 

'*  May- — May,"  cried  the  wretched  man, 
"  are  you  too  against  me  ?  Was  I  not  suffici- 
ently miserable,  that  I  must  yet  endure  this  ? 
Yes,  you  say  true — she  did  love  her — and 
therefore  I  will  not  curse  the  miserable  girl — 
and  I  will  not  even  curse  him — the  destroyer 
of  my  happiness — the  traitor ! — for  her  sake,  I 
will  refrain,  for  she  loved  hiQi--yes,  she,  whom 
he  has  destroyed— And  I  will  pray,  poor  child," 
he  added  in  a  softened  tone,  and  at  the  sound, 
she  who  was  supported  in  her  sister's  arms, 
raised  her  eyes,  with  eager,  longing,  yearning 
hope   to    his   face. — **  I  will    pray,"    he  said, 
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''  that  too  late  you  discover  not,  that  the  heart 
for  which  you  have  sacrificed  so  much,  prove 
of  itself  a  curse,  far  greater  than  any  I 
could  invoke  on  your  head.  May  you  never 
live  to  see  your  husband  despise  the  love  you 
have  bestowed  so  wilfully  on  him— may  your 
children  never  bring  upon  you  direful  misfor- 
tune, as  one  of  mine  has  done— the  one,  whom 
Heaven  only  knows  how  I  loved — and  she  too 
-—lost  angel !  oh  God,  how  she  adored  her — 
poor,  unhappy  child !" 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
stifled  and  subdued,  and  as  if  softened  by  some 
tender  recollection,  Mr.  Sutherland  suddenly 
raised  the  half  fainting  form  from  her  sister's 
arms,  strained  her  for  one  brief  instant  to  his 
bosom,  then  gazed  for  another  in  her  face  with 
eager  tenderness,  whilst  her  head  sunk  on  his 
shoulder. 

Oh !  gladly  would  she  have  died  in  that 
blissful  moment !  May  clasped  her  hands,  and 
looked  up — tears    of    thankfulness    streaming 
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from  her  eyes — but  this  sensation  was  of  short 
duration. 

The  next  instant  a  convulsive  shudder  passed 
over  the  father's  frame;  he  averted  his  head,  for 
a  small,  white  hand  touched  his,  and  on  the 
third  finger  he  beheld  a  wedding  ring — the 
badge  of  his  daughter's  disobedience !  and  he 
shrunk  back  as  if  he  had  touched  a  poisonous 
reptile. 

"  What  am  I  about?"  he  gasped,  "do  I  hold 
in  my  arms  the  destroyer  of  her  mother? 
Take  her  away — take  her  to  him,  to  whom  she 
now  alone  belongs — do  you  hear?  take  her 
from  me,  lest  I  am  tempted  to  dash  her  to  the 
ground,  and  call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
upon  her." 

Weakened  by  his  passionate  emotions,  Mr. 
Sutherland's  arms  unconsciously  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  Mr.  Merton,  who  had  retired  from 
the  apartment,  on  perceiving  signs  of  Mr. 
Sutherland's  relenting,  was  recalled  by  a  cry 
from   May.     He  found  that  Mr.    Sutherland 

VOL.    II.  I 
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had  sunk,  half  fainting,  on  the  sofa,  his  face 
buried  in  the  cushion,  and  Maud  lay  at  his 
feet,  whilst  May,  hung  over  her  pale  and  weep- 
ing ;  motioning  to  May  to  withdraw  her  father 
from  the  room,  Mr.  Merton  raised  the  almost 
lifeless  form  in  his  arms,  she  was  indeed 
again  insensible  to  her  misery. 

"  Poor  stricken  lamb  !"  exclaimed  the  good 
man,  "  God  help  thee,  and  now  that  thy 
earthly  father  has  forsaken  thee,  may  He  be 
thy  support  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  What ! 
No  bridal  pomp,  no  hymeneal  song  !" 
-i*.  Mjlman. 


The  first  words  that  Maud  spoke  on  recover- 
ing from  the  fainting  fit,  were  to  beg  that  she 
might  be  taken  to  Harry. 

"  What  right  have  I  to  remain  here !"  she 
exclaimed,  ''  does  he  not  ask  for  me  ?  does  he 
not  wish  to  see  his  unhappy  Maud  ?   if  not — I 
am  indeed  desolate." 
I  3 
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Mr.  Merton  soon  satisfied  her  on  that  point, 
and  it  was  decided  that  all  should  be  arranged 
for  her  departure  on  the  morrow. 

May,  with  a  bursting  heart,  busied  herself  in 
making  arrangements,  which  might  promote 
her  sister's  comfort,  and  the  attached  Lucy  was 
easily  persuaded  by  May's  entreaties,  to  follow 
the  changed  fortunes  of  her  young  lady. 

"  I  am  as  ready  to  go  with  her  now,"  she 
said,  "  as  if,  in  happiness  and  riches,  it  had  been 
with  dear  Captain  Arthur.  Poor  young  gen- 
tleman !  The  servants  who  come  from  the 
castle  with  enquiries,  say,  Miss  May,  that  he 
has  been  very  ill — for  two  days  in  great  danger 
— quite  out  of  his  mind  like — and  no  wonder 
too." 

"  Yes,  poor  Arthur,"  murmured  May,  "  we 
seem  all  to  have  forgotten  you  in  our  misery  !*' 


The  morning  came — Maud  at  an  early  hour 
and  alone,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  departed. 
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and  came  forth  from  it,  with  features  as  calmly 
rigid,  as  those  she  had  gazed  on  for  the  last 
time,  was  pressed  convulsively  in  the  arms  of 
her  broken-hearted  sister,  and  then  gave  a  sign 
to  Mr.  Merton  that  she  was  ready  to  depart. 
Unconscious  of  aught  around  her,  she  passed 
through  a  train  of  weeping  servants  in  the  hall, 
and  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Power  and  Lucy,  en- 
tered the  carriage,  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
village  church.  At  the  porch  stood  Harry 
Percy,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

He  sprang  forward,  caught  his  bride  in  his 
arms,  and  silently  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  her 
veil  shrouded  her  face. 

''  I  can  walk,  Harry,"  said  a  voice  so  calm, 
that  he  in  a  measure  recovered  his  own  com- 
posure, and  gently  assisted  her  to  the  ground  ; 
arm-in-arm  they  approached  the  altar,  and 
stood  side  by  side  before  it.  The  venerable 
clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony 
was  already  there. 
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Mr.  Merton  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
bride ;  and  Mrs.  Power  and  Lucy  stood  behind. 

And  thus  was  a  Sutherland  married  ;  no  gay 
troop  of  smiling  friends — no  crowds  of  tenants 
— of  faithful  dependents — of  happy  children ! 
showering  bright  flowers  on  the  bridal  path — 
an  awful  stillness  reigned  around. 

Flowers  indeed  decked  the  bosom  of  the 
bride,  but  they  were  a  faded  bunch,  plucked 
from  her  dead  mother's  coffin,  and  close  to  the 
altar,  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  on  which  she 
stood,  yawned  the  open  vault,  already  prepared 
to  receive  that  mother's  cold  remains.  Mrs. 
Power  stood,  her  hands  clasped,  her  head 
shaking  from  side  to  side,  her  eyes  upraised — 
"  Ichabod  !  Ichabod  !  thy  glory  has  departed  !" 
she  might  indeed  have  exclaimed. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  answer  of 
the  bridegroom  was  to  be  given  to  the  solemn 
question,  which  precedes  the  plighting  of  troth, 
that  for  an  instant  no  answer  came,  and  there 
was  a  painful  pause. 
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It  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  suppressed 
chuckle — a  hyena-like  laugh  behind  the  bridal 
party  from  old  Judith,  who  had  entered  unob- 
served. Mr.  Merton  sternly  signed  to  the 
intruder  to  withdraw,  who,  muttering  some 
incoherent  words  was  heard  slowly  retreating 
down  the  aisle.  This  brief  interruption 
aiForded  the  bridegroom  time  to  collect  himself, 
and  he  gave  the  necessary  reply  ;  and  shortly 
after,  the  words  were  repeated  by  the  low  voice 
of  her — the  sight  of  whose  marble  face,  for  she 
had  removed  the  thick  crape  veil  which  had 
hitherto  shrouded  it,  had  caused  him  to  lose 
the  power  of  speech,  and  to  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  the  same  bright,  animated  being,  who, 
but  a  few  days  before,  at  a  far  different  altar, 
had  plighted  to  him  her  faith. 

And  Mr.  Merton,  as  he  marked  her  altered 
aspect,  remembered  how  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
he  had  watched  our  heroine,  as  she  entered  the 
church,  with  firm  step,  and  head  erect,  in  the 
pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  conscious  that  every 
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eye  was  admiringly  fixed  upon  her ;  her  full 
voice,  joining  in  the  singing,  still  vibrated  on 
his  imagination ;  but,  and  he  sighed  as  he  re- 
membered it,  she  had  ever  stood  in  front  of  the 
large  family  pew,  as  if  she  fancied  herself  a 
being  more  to  be  worshipped  than  to  worship. 
Although  her  lips  had  moved  throughout  the  ser- 
vice, her  heart  had  not  seemed  to  bear  its  part  in 
the  solemn,  awful  words,  when  she  pronounced 
herself  to  be  a  "  miserable  sinner ;"  but  the 
work  had  been  done  by  a  hand,  which  knows 
how  to  strike. 

The  service  was  concluded,  and  supported 
by  her  husband  and  Mr.  Merton,  the  bride 
again  passed  down  the  aisle. 

The  travelling  carriage  stood  ready  at  the 
door.  The  good  clergyman  who  had  held  her 
at  the  font,  when  she  was  christened — who,  in 
the  days  of  her  happiness,  had  been  her  friend 
— and  in  her  hours  of  agony,  her  only  stay — he 
pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  tears  mur- 
mured a  solemn  blessing — "  The  Lord  keep 
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thee,  and  bless  thee,  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light 
of  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace  for  evermore." 

Maud  faintly  murmured  ''  Bless  you,"  then 
threw  herself  into  the  trembling  arms  of  the 
old  housekeeper,  who  sobbed  out  in  broken 
accents,  "  My  darling — my  beauty — your  poor 
old  Power  will  love  you  to  her  dying  day — in 
spite  of  all." 

A  small  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
sun  was  veiled  by  a  heavy  mist — the  air  was 
damp  and  oppressive.  It  was  the  sabbath,  but 
no  idlers  had  collected  in  the  churchyard — the 
good  feelings  of  the  poor  had  told  them  they 
were  far  better  away — no  person  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  old  sexton,  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  gate,  and  one  other,  who  sat  on  a 
flat  tombstone  by  a  ready-made  grave,  her  aged 
body  bent  nearly  double  over  the  stick  on 
which  her  hand  rested,  whilst,  with  an  inquisi- 
tive leer  on  her  face,  she  watched  the  party,  as 
they  advanced,  and  then  as  they  passed  on, 
I  5 
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lifted  up  her  skinny  arm  and  cast  a  nosegay  at 
the  bride  —  composed  of  funereal  flowers. 
The  damp  blossoms  struck  the  hand  of  Maud 
ere  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  shuddered 
fearfully.  Harry  Percy  suddenly  paused,  and 
turned  angrily  towards  the  aggressor. 

"  I  did  but  give  your  bonny  bride  a  wedding 
posy,"  chuckled  the  crone,  "  let  them  bide  here, 
they'll  serve  for  her  when  next  she  comes,  and 
may  be  by  that  time  you'll  not  care  much  what 
be  flung  upon  her !  roses,  or  rue." 

These  words  were  muttered,  as  she  hobbled 
by  the  side  of  poor  Maud,  who  hurried  on 
with  her  husband  to  the  carriage. 

They  were  the  last  parting  accents  which  met 
her  ear.  Mr.  Merton  was  too  much  agitated 
for  aught  but  a  yearning  look  of  pity  and  love, 
and  an  earnest  pressure  of  her  cold  hand. 
And  thus  Maud  departed  from  her  home ! 


"  My  life — my  angel ! — one  word — one  look 
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to  tell  me  it  is  my  own  Maud  who  once  loved 
me!" 

These  were  the  earnest,  thrilling  tones  of 
tenderness  which  at  length  seemed  to  awaken 
her  from  her  stupor. 

"  Harry,  my  poor  Harry,"  she  replied  in  a 
tone  of  deep  pity,  and  covering  her  face  ;  then 
in  deprecating  accents  she  continued — *'  My 
poor  Harry  !  Yes,  I  am  Maud — the  wretched 
Maud  to  whom,  in  a  rash  moment,  you  bound 
yourself — and  will  you  too  curse  her — scorn 
her — cast  her  away  ?" 

She  was  pressed  to  his  heart,  and  words  and 
protestations  poured  like  a  strain  of  rich  and 
soothing  music  on  her  ear,  broke  the  spell 
into  which  misery  had  thrown  her  every  feel- 
ing and  hope,  almost  joy,  rushed  back  into  her 
nearly  paralysed  heart.  The  pent  up  torrent 
of  tears  again  broke  forth,  and  flowed  on  the 
bosom  of  her  husband,  who,  whilst  each  tear 
was  dried  up  with  kisses,  spoke  words,  which 
for  their  equal  in  fervour,  in  tenderness,  perhaps 
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rarely  before  revived  a  woman's  loving,  trusting, 
clinging  heart. 

The  poet  has  written, 

"  Woman  thy  vows  are  traced  on  sand," 

Well  might  that  devoted  sex  retort, 

"  And  man  where  thine  ?" 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


*'  Low  she  lies,  who  blest  our  eyes 

Through  many  a  sunny  day  ; 
She  may  not  smile,  she  will  not  rise, 

Her  life  hath  past  away  ! 
Yet  there  is  a  world  of  light  beyond 

Where  we  neither  die  nor  sleep  ; 
She  is  there  of  whom  our  souls  were  fond. 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ?" 

Mks.  Norton. 


That  man,  strong  man,^  is  less  able  than  the 
feebler  sex  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  first  agony 
of  affliction,  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
Mr.  Sutherland  was  a  striking  instance  of  this 

fact. 
Even  the  one  look,  he  nerved  himself  to 
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take,  of  the  pale,  lifeless  form  of  his  beloved 
wife,  proved  too  severe  a  trial  for  his  fortitude, 
and  for  a  time,  robbed  him  of  the  resignation 
he  had  been  striving  to  acquire.  From  that 
moment  he  never  again  left  his  own  apartments, 
until  he  passed  their  threshold,  to  follow  to  the 
grave,  her,  from  whom  nought  but  the  stern 
ravager,  death,  could  have  parted  him,  and  on 
returning  to  his  widowed  home,  his  chamber 
was  again  his  solitary  refuge.  There  he  de- 
termined to  spend  all  his  hours  during  the  short 
space  remaining,  ere,  accompanied  by  May,  he 
should  depart  for  Scotland,  where  he  intended 
visiting,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  an 
estate  he  possessed  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Change,  Mr.  Sutherland  felt  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  when  the  plan  was  feuggested, 
he  agreed  to  it  immediately,  little  caring  where 
he  carried  his  stricken  heart.  He  was  only 
impatient  to  escape  from  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  which  made 
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their  way  through  the  closed  shutters  and 
casement  of  his  darkened  room.  For  where 
was  she,  who  had  so  delighted  in  them  ?  What 
now  was  light  and   song  to  him  but  agony? 

With  May  it  was  far  different.  She  wan- 
dered over  every  spot,  which  most  recalled 
her  mother's  image,  gazing  on  every  object, 
listening  to  every  sound,  most  loved  by  her. 
With  a  sinking  heart,  she  anticipated  the  hour, 
which  was  to  separate  her  from  this,  her  sad, 
her  only  earthly  solace. 

Ever  communing  in  imagination  with  the  de- 
parted, she,  who  in  life  had  been  her  constant 
companion,  still  seemed  in  spirit  to  hover  round 
her  path,  like  an  angel  of  comfort,  and  when 
she  sought  her  father.  May  could  speak  of  the 
bliss — the  joy,  that  blessed  spirit  was  enjoying 
till  the  same  sweet  thoughts  would  calm  the 
listener's  stricken  heart. 

It  was  the  week  after  the  funeral,  whilst 
they  were  thus  employed,  that  Lord  Percival  was 
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announced,  and  on  his  entrance  he  cast  an  anxi- 
ous glance  after  the  slight  figure  in  her  sable 
dress,  who  retreated  by  an  opposite  door. 

To  satisfy  Mr.  Sutherland's  anxiety  respect- 
ing Arthur  Balfour,  he  was  thus  early  ad- 
mitted. At  the  melancholy  ceremony  of  the 
interment  of  Mrs.  Sutherland,  little  did  the 
chief  mourner  know,  or  heed,  those  who  stood 
around  him  in  the  chancel,  filled  with  ancient 
monuments  of  warlike  crusaders  and  their 
stately  dames.  He  scarcely  knew  that  it  was 
on  a  young  strong  arm  he  leant,  as  he  passed  to 
the  church,  along  the  pathway  lined  with  the 
village  school  children  in  mourning  dresses, 
who,  with  looks  of  serious  awe  on  their  faces, 
gazed  on  the  coffin,  which  thej^  could  scarcely 
believe,  in  reality,  contained  the  remains  of 
their  benefactress — their  ever  kind  friend  ! 

The  heart-stricken  widower  knew  not  who 
it  was,  that  with  the  gentle  tenderness  of  a 
son,  supported  his  half  fainting  form  in  that 
dreadful  moment,  when,   for   ever,   the  loved 
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relic  was  hidden  from  his  sight,  nor  who 
grasped  his  hand  at  parting,  with  a  pressure 
which  told  that  it  proceeded  from  one,  who 
truly  felt  for  him. 

It  was  not  until  some  hours  afterwards,  that 
he  learnt  from  Mr.  Merton,  that  it  had  been 
Lord  Percival,  who  could  only  prevent  Arthur 
Balfour  from  setting  off,  ill  as  he  was,  to  be 
with  his  uncle  on  the  painful  occasion,  by  pro- 
posing to  take  his  place;  and  unable  from  weak- 
ness to  make  any  further  opposition,  the  af- 
flicted young  man  was  forced  to  submit. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  the  funeral,  Mr. 
Merton  informed  Lord  Percival  that  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  desirous  of  seeing  him,  to 
learn  if  Balfour  were  really  capable  of  the  ex- 
erlion  of  a  journey  to  Scotland. 

A  gleam  approaching  to  pleasure  had  lighted 
up  the  widower's  wan  face  when  the  idea  was 
first  suggested.  The  society  of  his  young 
relative — he,  whom  his  beloved  wife  had  cher- 
'^ed  as  a  son,  whom  in  her  last  hours  she  had 
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mentioned  with  such  tenderness — it  would 
indeed  be  a  solace ;  and  even  May  smiled,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  a  weary  day,  when  the 
proposition  met  her  ear. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  although  he  at  first  dreaded 
the  exertion  of  seeing  Lord  Percival,  in  the 
end  felt  cheered  by  the  conversation  of  the 
kind-hearted  young  man,  and  with  Arthur 
Balfour  for  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  the 
time  passed  quickly  by. 

As  Lord  Percival  was  descending  the  stairs, 
after  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  he  en- 
countered a  lady-like  looking  person,  who 
having  returned  his  bow,  entered  a  room,  from 
which,  ere  she  had  closed  the  door,  he  heard  a 
voice  so  sweet — so  sad,  exclaim, 

"  Is  Lord  Percival  still  with  papa  ?" 

Lord  Percival  enquired  of  the  servant,  "  who 
was  the  lady  ?" 

''  Miss  Meyer,  my  lord,  the  lady  who  was 
governess  here  for  many  years,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  might  be  allowed  to 
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speak  to  her  for  a  moment?"  persisted  Lord 
Percival,  as  he  glanced  at  a  basket  of  hot- 
house strawberries,  he  had  left  on  the  hall 
table ;  ''  but  pray  do  not  let  me  disturb  Miss 
Sutherland,"  he  said,  as  the  servant  withdrew 
to  perform  his  errand. 

Returning  quickly,  Lord  Percival  was 
ushered  into  a  large,  cheerful  apartment,  the 
former  school-room,  in  which  for  so  long  Miss 
Meyer  had  exercised  her  too  easy,  yielding 
sway, — so  she  now  thought  with  sorrow,  and 
self-reproach. 

On  hearing  of  the  overwhelming  affliction 
of  the  Sutherland  family,  this  attached  person 
immediately  flew  to  offer  her  sympathy  and 
assistance,  to  those  who  had  ever  treated  her 
with  that  kindness  and  consideration,  which  had 
rendered  her  situation  as  governess,  one  of  ex- 
treme happiness.  Her  pupils  loved  her  ten- 
derly, and  well  worthy  of  love  and  gratitude 
are  those  valuable  persons,  who  bear  with  never 
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failing  patience,  the  toil  which  mothers  shrink 
from  undertaking. 

A  full  return  for  her  devotion  did  Miss 
Meyer  receive  from  her  pupils,  not  more  from 
the  gentle,  submissive  May,  than  from  Maud, 
with  all  her  impetuous  self-will,  who 
seemed  by  her  after  affection,  desirous  of  aton- 
ing for  all  the  pain  and .  trouble  her  heedless 
childhood  had  inflicted. 

The  poor  governess !  how  her  heart  bled 
when  she  looked  round  the  cherished  school- 
room, and  recalled  the  career  of  that  idolized, 
*•  lovely  torment,"  and  then  turned  to  weep, 
and  to  think  of  all  that  might  have  been  done, 
to  have  given  her  erring  pupil's  character  a 
different  bias.  And  then  she  thought  of  Harry 
Percy,  and  it  was  with  extenuating  feelings 
thai  she  remembered  him  ;  she  thought  of  the 
affectionate,  agreeable  creature,  peeping  his 
handsome,  merry  face,  into  that  very  room,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  his  fun  and  mirth,  could  never- 
theless   converse    both   in    a    cultivated    and 
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rational  manner.  Good,  prudent  Miss  Meyer  ! 
perchance  you  were  too  good-looking  and 
agreeable  to  be  quite  safe  from  the  charmer's 
influence — from  the  weapons  with  which  he 
used  indiscriminately  to  attack. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Percival — 

Taking  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room,  he 
apologized  for  the  intrusion,  but  said  he  had 
promised  Mr.  Balfour — 

At  that  moment  the  room  was  suddenly 
darkened  by  a  sable  clad  figure  at  the  glass 
door  which  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  on 
Miss  Meyer  saying,  "  Come  in,  dear  May,  it  is 
•Lord  Percival,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  Mr.  Balfour,"  she  entered,  her  eyes 
bent  sadly  to  the  ground,  and  the  delicate 
colour,  like  the  bloom  of  a  wild  rose,  which  the 
air  had  produced,  dying  away,  as  she  languidly 
held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

The  heart  of  the  young  man  filled  with  ten- 
derness, as  he  gazed  on  her  sorrowful  face ; 
and  as  he  marked  the  quivering  lip — the  tears 
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which  trembled  in  her  eyes,  as  he  spoke  of 
Arthur  Balfour,  Lord  Percival  longed  to  take 
her  in  his  arms,  and  bid  her  weep  those  tears 
on  his  bosom ;  how  ardently  he  desired  to  be 
permitted  to  confess  his  love,  but  he  felt  this 
was  not  the  moment — he  might  only  take  her 
little  hand  in  his,  (he  dared  not  even  raise  it  to 
his  lips,)  and  speak  cold,  courteous  words  of 
kindness. 

"  Our  cousin — I  assure  you.  Miss  Suther- 
land, has  been  well  nursed  by  my  sisters,  at 
Howard  Castle." 

"  Yes,  you  have  all  been  very  good,"  and  for 
the  first  time  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  they 
were  full  of  gratitude,  whilst  she  again  placed 
her  hand  in  Lord  Percival's,  who  ventured  to 
retain  it,  whilst  in  an  enquiring  tone  of  in- 
terest she  continued — 

''  And  he  is  really  better — well  enough  to 
accompany  us?" 

"  You  will  find  him,  I  fear,  much  altered  in 
appearance." 
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"  Of  course — of  course,"  she  replied  in  a 
hurried,  nervous  manner,  '*  no  wonder  !  we 
have  all  had  much  to  alter  us,  not  only  in  looks 
— but  in — and  he — " 

She  turned  away  her  head  abruptly,  with- 
drew her  hand,  and  flew  from  the  room. 

The  young  man,  after  earnestly  following 
her  with  his  eyes,  till  she  disappeared  from  his 
sight  behind  the  flowery  shrubs  in  the  parterre, 
lingered  a  moment  with  Miss  Meyer,  remark- 
ing feelingly  on  the  sad  events  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  whilst  he  spoke,  he  stooped  to  raise 
a  flower,  which  had  fallen  from  May's  bosom 
at  his  feet ;  for  an  instant  he  held  it  in  his 
hand,  but  on  seeing  Miss  Meyer's  quiet  eyes 
turn  upon  it,  he  coloured  slightly,  and  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

"  If  you  are  fond  of  flowers,  I  would  advise 
you  to  keep  that  one,"  said  Miss  Meyer  com- 
posedly, '*  it  is  the  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw 
of  the-" 

Then  followed  the  longest  of  long  botanical 
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names,  and  he  thanked  her,  as  with  the  borrowed 
air  of  a  connoisseur,  he  examined  the  unpro- 
nounceable flower,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
accept  it  in  order  to  show  to  his  father's 
scientific  gardener  at  home.  But  Miss  Meyer 
also  smiled  in  her  own  quiet  way.  She  was 
not  so  blind  as  he  supposed.  She  was  perfectly 
aware  that  a  field-daisy  would  have  been 
equally  acceptable  and  precious,  had  it  chanced 
to  have  fallen  from  the  bosom  of  the  gentle 
May. 

-Jt  45-  -H-  -J?-  % 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  all  its  expiring  gran- 
deur, darting  its  glorious  beams  through  the 
high  gothic  windows  of  the  large,  silent  hall, 
casting  gleams  of  light  on  the  ancient  portraits 
—  the  calm,  solemn  faces  seemingly  gazing 
down  upon  their  young  descendent,  so  pale  and 
sad,  who  had  glided  noiselessly  in,  as  if  she 
feared  to  break  the  stillness  that  reigned  around 
even  by  the  sound  of  her  light  footstep. 

May  paused  by  the  round  table  in  the  centre 
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of  the  hall,  and  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on 
it,  the  sun  gilding  her  fair  hair  to  a  deep 
golden  tint ;  whilst  she  unconsciously  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  composed  handsome  face  of  one  of 
the  female  portraits,  which  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  her,  as  though  it  said — 

"  We  have  all  in  our  time  suffered ;  in  a  few 
years,  all  earthly  joys  and  sorrows  will  have 
passed  away  for  you,  as  for  those,  who  are 
gone!" 

But  no  such  stoical  thoughts  found  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  May,  as  she  thus  stood  deso- 
late and  alone !  She  was  recallins;  to  her 
mind,  the  merry  Christmas  party,  assembled 
there  so  few  months  before.  And  now  the  best 
loved — the  dearest  of  the  group !  was  in  her 
dark,  cold  grave — the  brightest — the  loveliest  1 
an  outcast — banished  from  that  very  roof,  by 
the  father,  who  from  the  happiest  of  the  happy, 
was  now  bowed  down  by  misery.  And 
Harry  Percy — he  who  had  been  the  life,  the 
gaiety  of  the  party,  had  he  not  proved  the  ser- 
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pent,  crawling  beneath  the  roses,  which  had  poi- 
soned the  happiness  of  Arthur  Balfour—  of  all  ? 
Desolate  indeed  she  felt  poor  May,  who 
thus  mused  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed 
for  their  departure  from  the  Manor.  She 
had  just  left  her  father's  side,  the  lawyer  sum- 
moned from  London  to  transact  some  important 
business,  having  arrived.  Suddenly  she  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  rolling 
rapidly  to  the  door,  and  as  the  great  hall  bell 
pealed  loudly  through  the  quiet  house,  her 
heart  seemed  to  die  within  her.  In  another 
moment  Arthur  Balfour  stood  before  her. — In 
one  brief  glance,  she  saw  what  ravages  grief 
can  make ! 

^^  ^  ^i  ■¥:  '<k 

When  after  a  time  Arthur  Balfour  was  suf- 
ficiently composed  to  sustain  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Sutherland,  and  entered  his  uncle's  room, 
the  lawyer,  Mr.  Merton,  and  Williams,  the 
butler,  were  quitting  it  by  an  opposite  door, 
and  at  the  table  where  Mr.  Sutherland  sat,  lay 
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sundry  parchments  and  papers— one  newly 
sealed  with  black,  and  bearing  on  its  corner  in 
large  letters,  the  ink  scarcely  yet  dry,  "  My 
Will,"  giving  testimony  to  the  nature  of 
the  business,  just  transacted. 

The  next  morning  a  barouche  containing 
Mr.  Sutherland,  May,  Arthur,  and  Miss  Meyer 
drove  from  Sutherland  Manor. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"  A  foreign  land  is  now  her  choice, 
A  foreign  sky  above  her. 

•55-  -S'r  -J'c  -J'r  -;'r 

And  circling  flatterers  hem  her  in, 
Assiduous  each  a  word  to  win, 
But  fitful  were  her  smiles  nor  long, 
She  casts  them  to  that  courtly  throng." 

Taylor. 


It  was  on  a  sultry  day  in  August,  that  by  the 
open  window  of  an  apartment  in  the  principal 
Hotel  of  that  fashionable  summer  resort  Wis- 
baden,  was  languidly  reclining  on  a  sofa,  a  lady 
in  deep  mourning. 
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She  was  younoj,  and  lovely,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  her  fair  face  told  that  she  had  not  been 
without  sorrow.  On  a  second  «]rlance,  however, 
it  was  difficult  to  determine,  whether  melan- 
choly or  happiness  at  that  moment  predominated 
within  her  heart ;  for  though  at  intervals  the 
colour  would  fade  from  her  cheeks,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  mental  pain  expand  itself  on 
her  countenance,  her  large  eyes  assuming  a 
leaden  fixed  look,  as  if  remembrances,  fraught 
with  agony,  were  absorbing  her  thoughts — still 
the  dark  clouds  would  pass  away — the  eyes 
again  become  animated  with  light  and  life — and 
a  gleam  like  the  roseate  hues,  on  the  snow 
peaked  Alps,  diffuse  itself  over  her  cheeks — 
whilst  a  proud  smile  curled  her  lips,  and  her 
bosom  heaved,  as  if  some  overflowing  joy, 
painful  even  in  its  intensity,  was  beating  at  her 
heart. 

And  this  was  Maud  Percy— she  whom,  when 
we  parted  from  her,  three  months  before,  had 
sunk  into  overwhelming,  apparently  hopeless 
misery — bowed  down  by  sorrow! 
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And  the  fatal  remembrance  had  taken  deep 
root  in  her  nature ;  although  the  poignant  grief 
had  been  lulled  by  the  fresh  joys  and  hopes, 
which  in  the  buoyant  heart  of  the  young  will 
naturally  spring  forth — but  the  sorrow  was  still 
there. 

"  Like  a  dead  leafless  branch,  in  the  summer's  light  ray," 

But  what  was  the  charm  which  could  dispel 
dark  thoughts  and  transform  gloom  into  light 
and  gladness?  it  was  the  wife's  happiness, 
which  softened  the  daughter's  anguish. 

Three  months  had  been  spent  by  the  Percys 
in  visiting  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine,  but  even  that  magnificent  scenery 
failed  to  delight  or  interest  the  sad  bride,  and 
many  were  the  looks  of  pity,  mingled  with  ad- 
miration and  curiosity  cast  upon  her  by  the 
fellow-travellers  they  chanced  to  encounter; 
and  numerous  were  the  conjectures,  as  to  who, 
and  what  was  the  being—  so  fair — so  dejected  ! 
— although  tenderness  the  most  devoted,  was 
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lavished  on  her,  by  her  husband.  If,  as  it  oc- 
casionally happened,  the  Percys  fell  in  with 
persons  to  whom  Harry  was  known,  either 
personally  or  by  repute,  the  pair  were  regarded 
with  still  greater  interest,  for  the  rumour  of 
the  elopement  and  its  direful  consequences  had 
not  failed  to  spread  far  and  near. 

We  English,  are  far  from  being  a  cruel  or 
hard-hearted  people — but  low  be  it  spoken — 
we  are  most  assuredly  a  very  gossipping  race. 
Our  lethargic  natures  require  excitement,  and 
scandal — that  magic  word,  will  animate  the  dull- 
est, the  most  phlegmatic  of  our  natives.  Right 
glad  were  those  fortunate  mortals,  who  could 
return  to  London,  with  the  news,  that  they  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Percy  and  his  bride,  tour- 
ing on  the  Rhine ;  she — certainly  a  lovely, 
interesting  creature ,  but  looking  most  unutter- 
ably wretched — and  he,  the  gay  Lothario, 
become  an  exemplary  Benedict — so  devoted — 
so  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  new  vocation  ! 
Some  added  that  certainly  they  had  heard  a 
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report,  (not  that  they  believed  it)  that  the  lady 
had  been  cut  off  with  a  shilling  by  her  father. 
Others  made  their  tale  still  more  acceptable, 
by  stating  that  rumours  were  afloat  that  already 
the  poor  girl  had  reason  to  rue  her  fate,  that 
Percy  treated  her  shamefully,  even  in  those 
early  days — that  she  was  dying  of  a  broken 
heart ! 

And  how  really  stood  the  case  ? 
The    drooping    flower    was    reviving,    and 
gradually  raising  its  head,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  most  devoted  love. 

And  who  among  the  most  suspicious — the 
most  wary,  in  the  deceitfulness  of  mankind, 
would  have  deemed  Harry  Percy  ought  but 
perfection,  had  they  witnessed  not  only  his 
devoted  affection,  but  listened  to  the  eloquent 
words  of  even  religious  consolation,  with  which 
at  times  he  astonished  his  young  wife  and  then 
she  would  turn  to  weep,  as  she  thought  that  if 
her  mother  had  but  lived  to  see  Harry  now, 
and  hear  him  speak  thus,  how  needless   would 
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have  been  her  fears  for  her  child's  happiness. 
Oh,  he  was  only  too  good  for  one  so  unworthy 
as  Maud  inwardly  confessed  herself  to  be  !  It 
was  gratitude  for  her  husband's  unfailing 
devotion  that  inclined  her  to  struggle  to  arouse 
herself  from  the  apathy  of  misery,  which  had 
weighed  her  down,  and  at  last  enabled  her  to 
appear  more  cheerful,  her  face  to  wear  a  more 
animated  expression  ;  till  by  degrees  she  in  her 
turn,  began  to  study  and  watch,  each  change, 
each  look,  in  the  countenance  of  her  husband, 
and  it  became  her  part,  to  soothe  him,  when  often 
a  cloud  of  dejection  overshadowed  its  bright 
expression. 

For  his  sake  she  endured  with  patience  the 
extreme  annoyance  of  mixing  in  the  society  of 
two  or  three  young  men,  acquaintances  of 
Percy,  whom  they  encountered  on  board  a 
Ehine  steam-boat,  as  the  idlers  were  hurrying 
from  post  to  pillar,  and  from  pillar  to  post,  in 
order  to  kill  time ;  and  who  were  too  enchanted 
to  meet  with  "  such  an  agreeable  fellow"  as 
K  5 
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Harry  Percy,  and  thus  found  an  ample  induce- 
ment to  pause  in  their  aimless  objectless  course 
and  remain  a  short  time  at  Wisbaden,  where 
the  Percys  had  determined  to  pass  the  autumn. 
The  London  men  flattered  themselves  that 
they  were  performing  a  very  charitable  part,  in 
thus  enlivening  the  banishment  of  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate devil,  completely  cleared  out — and  married ! 
and  Maud,  although  at  first  she  shrank  with  dis- 
taste and  dread,  from  even  the  sight  of  stran- 
gers, felt  at  last  almost  grateful,  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  gay  and  certainly  agreeable 
conversation  of  those  young  men,  she  beheld 
Harry  return  once  more  to  what  he  used  to  be ; 
his  bright  eyes  of  late  so  heavy  and  melancholy 
assuming  again  their    peculiar    arch    expres- 
sion, his  own  animated  smile  enlivening  his  coun- 
tenance as  in  days  gone  by  I  and  his  smile  was 
to  her  darkened  heart  as  light,  when  it  streams 
upon    a    prisoner     through    the    bars    of    a 
dungeon. 
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Nothing  either  could  be  more  considerate  or 
pleasing  than  the  demeanour  of  her  husband's 
friends  towards  herself.  Refinement  of  manner 
is  indeed  a  charm,  and  although  we  know  that 
it  exists  often  in  the  most  depraved,  still  it 
stands  alone,  in  its  fascination.  The  loveliness 
of  Mrs.  Percy,  over  which  a  peculiar  air  of 
interest  was  thrown  by  her  deep  dejection,  and 
which  was  still  further  enhanced  by  her  being 
so  entirely  wrapt  up  in  her  husband — 
seemed  to  elevate  her  in  the  estimation  of  these 
worldly  men,  for  in  the  frivolous  society 
they  frequented,  such  a  character  was  indeed 
a  novelty. 

But  to  return  to  the  window  of  the  En- 
glischen  Hof  near,  which  Maud  was  reclining, 
listening  to  the  merry  voices  of  the  group  re- 
turning from  that  place  of  public  resort  the 
Kursaal,  and  where  after  dinner  the  party  had 
rambled  to  enjoy  the  cool  shades  of  i<^s  walks 
and  shrubberies,  the  lively  sight  of  its  motley 
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assemblage,  and  also  (low  be  it  spoken)  to  risk 
money,  only  pour  s'amuser,  in  those  gambling 
chambers  attached  to  the  establishment.  The 
party  which  approached  the  hotel  were  handsome, 
noble  specimens  of  Englishmen,  and  they 
sauntered  on,  laughing  and  chattering  gaily, 
till  they  arrived  within  some  yards  distance 
from  their  place  of  destination,  when  one — 
the  "  stateliest  there  of  all,"  (so  at  least  thought 
Maud,  who  watched  their  approach)  hurried 
on  before  the  rest,  and  disappeared  within  the 
house,  not  however,  before  he  had  paused  a 
moment  before  the  window,  to  speak  in  a  voice 
of  subdued  tenderness  a  few  gay  words  to  our 
heroine,  who  had  started  from  the  sofa  and  leant 
eagerly  forward  to  greet  him — her  eyes  glisten- 
ing brightly — her  cheeks  glowing  with  pleasure 
— and  thus  highly  gratifying  the  curiosity  of 
some  mustachioed  Germans,  who  having  once 
before  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  so  fair  a  being, 
lingered  near  the  spot,  in  the  hope  of  again 
beholding  her,  and  were  heard  by  Percy's  com- 
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panlons  to  enquire  the  name  of  the  "  die 
schone,"  and  then  move  slowly  off,  leisurely 
puffing  their  "  meerschaums." 

''  I  hope  we  have  given  our  worthy  friend 
time  to  deliver  the  eloquent  lecture  he  had 
been  preparing  for  you,  Mrs.  Percy/'  said  the 
Honorable  William  Gore,  as  he,  and  two  other 
young  men  entered  the  Percys'  sitting-room, 
and  approached  the  window  where  Maud  sat, 
her  husband  by  her  side,  his  arm  encircling  her 
waist. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  she  suddenly 
looked  up  with  a  sigh  of  regret  at  their  en- 
trance, and  Harry  Percy  rising,  broke  the  spell 
of  perfect  happiness,  that  short  tete-a-tete  had 
woven  round  her.  But  she  answered  Mr. 
Gore's  speech  with  a  faint  smile,  which  changed 
in  its  character,  when  she  looked  up  to  her 
husband's  face  to  enquire  its  meaning. 

''  Why,  Maud,"  said  the  latter  with  an  arch 
smile,  "  I  only  said  that  I  thought  you  must 
have  fancied  yourself  seated  at  your  window  at 
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the  Manor,  with  only  the  birds  and  deer  to 
stare  at  you,  forgetting  that  there  were  different 
kinds  of  gazers  at  Wisbaden." 

A  stifled  sigh,  and  a  bitter  pang  shot  through 
the  young  wife's  heart,  when  the  Manor  was 
mentioned — in  thought  she  had  indeed  been 
wandering  to  that  much  loved  spot —but  she 
replied  with  a  smile  and  a  blush, 

''  Oh,  I  am  sure  Harry,  I  could  not  be  seen 
from  where  I  sat — could  I?  The  evening  air 
was  so  reviving  after  the  sultry  day,  that  it 
has  quite  taken  away  my  headache." 

"  The  removal  of  your  headache,  Mrs. 
Percy,  has  caused  a  severe  heartache,  I  am 
sure,  to  a  whole  bevy  of  Herrs^  whom  Percy's 
appearance  put  to  flight,"  remarked  Lord 
George  Damer. 

A  Maud  Sutherland  curl  of  the  lip,  was  his 
Lordship's  reward  for  the  implied  compliment ; 
and  on  the  servant  entering  with  lights,  Mrs. 
Percy  arose,  and  taking  her  netting,  seated 
herself  at  the  table,  and  entered  into  conver- 
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sation  with  her  guests — her  husband  having 
in  the  mean  time  retired  into  a  distant  corner, 
where  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  he  was 
perusing  some  document,  which  an  occasional 
groan  told  was  not  of  a  very  pleasing  nature. 

The  handsome  Mr.  Lionel  Vesey  informed 
Maud,  by  way  of  an  agreeable  piece  of  news, 
that  they  had  just  heard  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Templeton  were  expected  that  week  at  Wisba- 
den,  indeed  that  Lord  Templeton  had  written 
to  engage  a  suite  of  rooms  at  that  very  hotel, 
and  he  congratulated  Maud  on  the  acquisition 
her  ladyship  would  be  to  her. 

^laud  did  not  express  much  delight  at  this 
intelligence,  and  indeed  her  heart  sank  within 
her,  at  the  idea  of  having  to  exert  herself  to 
play  company,  and  associate  with  a  gay  London 
lady,  which  she  would  now  be  compelled  to  do, 
for  the  Templetons  were  intimate  friends  of 
Harry  Percy.  She  determined,  at  any  rate,  to 
implore  him  to  remove  her  to  another  domicile. 
She  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
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and  the  sketch  which  Lord  George  proceeded 
to  give  of  Lady  Templeton,  by  no  means 
lessened  her  discomfiture. 

*'  Though  reckoned  a  fine  lady,  she  is  a  very 
agreeable  woman  when  she  chooses,"  he  ended 
by  saying,  ''  and  of  course  she  will  be  on  her 
good  behaviour  to  you." 

The  bare  idea  of  the  fine  lady  was  sufficient 
for  Maud,  and  she  glanced  towards  her  hus- 
band, as  if  to  implore  him  to  avert  the  in- 
fliction. 

"  Come,  Percy,  my  good  fellow,"  cried 
William  Gore,  ''  Mrs.  Percy  is  already  becom- 
ing jealous  of  the  undivided  attention  you  are 
bestowing  upon  that  letter,  and  wishes  to  be 
made  a  partaker  of  its  exhilarating  contents." 

"  Ah !  indeed  I  won't  trouble  her  with  them 
-ust  now,"  replied  Percy  rising,  whilst  he 
stuffed  hastily  into  his  pocket  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  epistle  ;  and  in  order  to  divert  the  anxious 
tender  look  of  his  wife,  fixed  on  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, exclaimed    in  his    usual    gay    voice, 
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*'  By  the  bye,  Maud,  I  am  sure  I  beg  you  ten 
thousand  pardons  for  not  giving  you  this  before 
but  by  Jove  !  that  confounded  dispatch  put  it 
out  of  my  head,"  and  he  abstracted  a  sealed 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  on  her 
lap. 

Maud  eagerly  seized  it,  and  the  sight  of 
May's  handwriting,  brought  a  flush  to  her 
cheeks,  and  glistening  drops  to  her  eyes,  whilst 
in  a  tone  of  delighted  surprise  she  said — 

"  Oh  ray  dear  Harry !"  then  added  in  a  tone 
of  mild  reproach,  *'  And  do  you  really  mean  to 
say  you  forgot  it  ?" 

'*  No,  Mrs.  Percy,  don't  believe  him— but  I 
am  sure  we  are  indebted  to  him — we  should 
not  have  kept  you  so  long  with  us,"  said  Lord 
George  courteously,  as  Maud  arose  and  was 
retreating  from  the  room,  with  her  letter  in 
her  hand. 

"Yes,  that  is  always  the  way  with  ladies  when 
they  receive  letters,"  said  Percy,  as  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fireless  fire-place,  ''  come 
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Maud,  I  must  have  a  song  before  you  go ;  if 
you  once  set  off  with  that  volume  we  shall 
have  no  music — come  !  stay,  read  it  here,  these 
good  people  promise  not  to  disturb  you." 

Maud  paused,  and  turned  her  beautiful  face 
towards  her  husband,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
to  obey  the  impulse  of  her  own  feelings,  or  his 
fancy*  The  eyes  of  Percy  were  fixed  with  a 
pleased  expression  on  her  graceful  figure ; 
she  understood  the  look,  and  wavered  no  longer, 
but  ensconced  herself  in  the  same  quiet  corner 
which  Harry  had  previously  occupied,  to  read 
his  dispatch  from  England. 

William  Gore  placed  a  lamp  on  the  table 
before  her,  and  shading  her  face  with  her  hand, 
she  was  soon  lost  in  the  contents  of  her  letter 
which  she  perused  with  breathless  eagerness. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


'*  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'd  my  lips, 
In  this  unhallowed  air." 

Milton. 


It  was  not  the  first  letter  Maud  had  received 
from  home.  May  had  written  soon  after  their 
separation,  but  since  that  time,  all  intelligence 
of  her  father  and  sister  had  been  received 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Merton. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  realize 
the  sense  of  the  words  of  the  epistle,  for  the 
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paper  seemed  to  swim  before  her  eyes,  her 
heart  beat  painfully,  and  her  hands  trembled 
so  violently,  that  she  could  hardly  hold  it — but 
at  length  she  understood  that  May  wrote  that 
they  had  been  making  a  tour  in  Scotland, 
which  accounted  for  her  previous  silence,  but 
now  they  were  settled,  and  she  promised  her 
sister  to  write  constantly. 

Tears  were  bedewing  the  letter  —  tears 
drawn  from  mixed  sources.  The  affec- 
tionate feeling  which  ran  through  every 
line,  went  to  her  very  heart,  but  still  she 
felt  that  it  was  not  the  letter,  a  newly  married 
woman  was  wont  to  receive  from  home,  for  a 
visible  restraint,  mingled  even  with  every 
word  of  sisterly  affection  ;  well  she  understood 
the  cause,  of  this  and  bitterly  did  it  wound  her ! 
How  could  full  confidence,  entire  tenderness  be 
lavished  on  one,  who  was  linked  to  the  man, 
whose  name  was  a  forbidden  sound,  to 
whom,  she,  the  gentle,  forgiving  May,  avoided 
making  the  slightest  allusion. 
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And  yet  this  despised  beiog  had  become  part 
of  herself — was  doted  on  with  an  affection  too 
deep  for  expression.  Every  word  and  act  of 
odium  or  unkindness  directed  towards  him, 
must  strike  her  equally,  for  he  was  her  all  in  all ! 

A  bitter  angry  feeling  for  a  moment  dried 
up  her  tears,  which  not  even  a  sentence  in  a 
postscript  which  she  saw  had  been  interlined 
and  re-written  could  subdue,  although  that 
sentence  was 

*'  My  father,  dear  Maud,  desires  his  love.^^ 

She  pictured  to  herself,  kind  May  imploring 
for  permission  to  insert  those  few  cold  words, 
and  drawing  at  last  from  her  father  his  reluc- 
tant consent  to  this  message  of  love,  granted 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  petitioner.  How  could 
that  love  be  sent,  but  as  a  mere  empty  form,  to 
one,  who,  with  his  own  lips,  he  called,  "  the 
murderer"~oh  !  dreadful  name  !  ''  the  murderer 
of  her  mother — a  curse — a  serpent  in  his 
bosom." 

A  feeling  of  darkness  and  dreariness,  was 
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Strong  upon  her— the  letter  dropped  from  the 
hand  against  which  she  leant  her  burning  brow, 
and  she  mused  for  some  minutes,  till  by  degrees 
her  feelings  softened,  and  she  raised  the  letter 
— pressed  it  to  her  lips,  placed  it  in  her  bosom, 
wiped  away  the  tears  which  again  trickled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  turned  to  seek  him,  who 
she  knew  by  one  smile,  could  dissipate  all  her 
lingering  gloom. 

Not  tell  then,  did  she  become  aware  of 
aught  that  was  passing  around  her,  or  mark 
the  confused,  and  to  her  ear,  novel  sounds  that 
broke  upon  her  perception,  for  she  had  been 
seated  with  her  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  entirely  absorbed  by  the  agitating  emotion 
caused  by  the  perusal  of  her  letter. 

She  now  heard  a  succession  of  quick  rattling 
noises,  followed  by  loud,  excited  exclamations 
of  a  description  not  the  most  edifying  or 
pleasing  to  a  lady's  ear. 

She  directed  her  eyes  toward  the  spot  from 
whence    the    sounds    proceeded,  and    at  the 
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farthest  extremity  of  the  unusually  long  apart- 
ment, saw  assembled  the  four  gentlemen,  two 
seated  at  a  small  table  busily  engaged  at  back- 
gammon, the  others  bending  over  them,  excit- 
ing the  performers  and  themselves  by  a  volley 
of  animated  betting.  Maud  gazed  for  an 
instant,  and  then  became  aware,  that  her 
husband  was  one  of  the  players,  and  that  his 
usually  musical  voice  was  the  loudest  raised, 
amidst  the  discordant  din  of  confused  expres- 
sions and  inharmonious  exclamations.  In 
short,  for  the  first  time,  Maud  beheld  her  be- 
loved Harry,  engaged  in  the  much  dreaded 
pursuit  which  had  ruined  him — she  thought 
not  of  the  word  in  its  worldly  sense,  but  only 
remembered  that  it  had  ruined  him,  in  the 
good  opinion  of  her  parents — of  her  lost 
mother,  that  it  was  a  pursuit  which  she  had 
fondly  hoped  he  had  renounced  for  ever;  in  fact 
she  beheld  him  engaged  in  what  she  supposed 
must  be  gambling — that  act,  the  very  name 
of  which,  made  her  tremble  with  horror. 
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She  knew  not  that  compared  to  his  idea  of 
the  employment,  the  manner  in  which  he  now 
was  playing  was  but  mere  baby's  sport,  and 
poor  Maud  felt  as  much  horrified,  as  if  she  had 
seen  him  in  the  most  determined  gambling- 
house,  with  everything  he  possessed  at  stake. 

Another  moment  she  remained  riveted  to 
the  spot,  and  then  she  arose  and  glided  across 
the  room,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  pre- 
occupied party,  and  stood  behind  her  husband's 
chair ;  just  as  having  banged  the  dice-box  furi- 
ously on  the  board,  a  shower  of  oaths,  echoed 
by  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  his  com- 
panions, issued  from  his  lips. 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
and  murmured  in  trembling  tones  of  mingled 
alarm  and  entreaty,  ''  Harry  !" 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  the  gentlemen 
w'ho  were  not  playing,  glanced  with  surprise  at 
the  pale  face  of  the  young  wife,  whose  eyes 
turned  with  an  expression  of  such  unfeigned 
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horror,  from  Percy's  excited  face,  to  the  dice- 
box. 

They  began  a  string  of  apologies  for  their 
forgetfulness,  in  having,  as  they  feared  distur- 
bed her.  The  colour  rushed  back  to  her  cheeks, 
for  she  perceived  an  air  of  impatience  cloud 
for  an  instant  her  husband's  countenance,  as  he 
exclaimed  in  a  careless  tone — 

"  Well — well !  we  will  be  with  you  in  an 
instant,  fair  lady  !"  He  gave  another  throw — 
another  exclamation  ! — and  then,  dice-box — 
board,  and  all,  were  suddenly  precipitated  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  amidst 
the  irritated  remonstrances  of  his  antagonists, 
and  his  terrified  wife's  reproving  exclamation 
of  ''  My  dear  Harry  !"  he  arose,  saying — 

"  By  Jove  there  is  no  playing  against  such 
devilish  luck !" 

''  Yes,  Mrs.  Percy,  it  is  too  bad  of  him,  is  it 
not  ?"  drawled  out  Lord  George,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  dice,  and  scattered  back- 
gammon men,  *'  but  if  you  take  any  interest  in 
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such  thingSj  and  will  honor  us  with  your  coun- 
tenance, Gore  and  I  will  have  a  hit  or  two, 
which  I  promise  you  shall  be  conducted  in  a 
more  quiet,  composed  manner,  and  that  none  of 
these  late  ebullitions  of  violence  shall  be  exr 
hibited — you  don't  know  him  yet,  Mrs.  Percy 
— he  can  be  in  a  rage  I  assure  you." 

*'  Thank  you.  Lord  George,  but  you  would 
oblige  me  far  more,  by  ringing  in  order  that 
these  things,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  offending 
apparatus,  "  may  be  taken  away,  never  again 
to  be  introduced  in  my  apartments." 

Once  more  Lord  George  apologised,  though 
he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  divine  in  what  he 
had  erred,  unless  it  could  be,  that  she  fancied 
they  had  been  guilty  of  disrespect  in  playing 
before  her ;  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  mere 
act  of  a  harmless  hit  of  backgammon  could  be 
so  deprecated,  by  the  wife  of  so  notorious  a 
gambler  as  his  friend  Harry  Percy. 

''  And  now,"  said  Maud  in  a  tone  of  gaiety 
as  she  followed  her  husband  to  the  table,  where 
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taking  up  a  newspaper  he  had  seated  himself, 
"  now,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sing  to  you." 

The  gaiety,  however,  of  Maud  was  but 
assumed,  for  Percy  had  murmured  as  he  darted 
an  irritated  glance  at  her,  "  My  dear  love, 
what  nonsense  !"  it  was  his  first  look — the 
first  accents  of  the  slightest  approach  to  disap- 
probation towards  herself,  and  it  was  with  a 
trembling  voice,  that  taking  up  the  guitar  which 
Harry  had  lately  given  her,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  him,  she  commenced  one  of  his  favorite 
airs. 

For  some  time  Percy  raised  not  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  in  which  he  seemed  completely 
absorbed,  nor  did  he  make  any  remark,  though 
one  song  was  ended,  and  another  begun ;  but 
gradually  she  saw  his  glance  stealthily  wander 
towards  her  face,  and  the  flush  on  his  cheek 
die  away.  Their  eyes  met — he  smiled — her 
countenance  brightened,  and  her  sweet  notes 
gushed  out  in  all  their  fulness  and  melody. 
"  You  wicked  Harry,"  said  Maud  playfully 
L  3 
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as  he  accompanied  her  into  the  vestibule,  in 
order  to  light  her  candle,  *'  how  could  you 
dare  to  shock  me  as  you  did  this  evening — pro- 
mise never  to  do  so  more !" 

"  Never !  my  own  darling,  if  it  displeases 
you,"  and  Harry  affectionately  embraced  her. 
He  returned  to  his  guests,  and  Maud,  perfectly 
reassured  on  this  point,  as  she  ran  up  stairs, 
heard,  without  the  slightest  misgiving,  the 
violent  ring  of  the  sitting-room  bell,  which  im- 
mediately followed  Percy's  closing  the  door 
after  him.  She  did  not  hear  the  subsequent 
order  issued  by  her  husband — viz. — that  a  card 
table  should  be  set  out  immediately. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


■"  Vain  1.  the  casual,  transient  glance 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance ! 
Beauty  which  depends  on  art, 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart, 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid, 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade  !" 

Dr.  Johnsok. 


*'  My  dearest  Maud,  you  will  oblige  me  very 
much,  by  exerting  yourself  to  overcome  the 
repugnance  you  express  to  the  idea  of  meeting 
Lady  Templeton.  Though  it  may  be  an  inflic- 
tion at  first,  I  am  sure  you  will  soon  find  her 
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society  an  acquisition.  I  think  it  would  really 
be  a  blessing  to  you  to  have  a  lady  com- 
panion." 

*'  I  want  no  one  but  you,  Harry  !  I  am  not 
in  spirits  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  strangers, 
and  I  always  detested  fine  ladies — ^^but  if  you 
wish  it  of  course — " 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  own  sweetest, 
I  knew  you  would !— yes  I  really  do  wish  it — 
Templeton  is  an  excellent  fellow,  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  person 
as  his  wife,  will  be  an  advantage  to  you,  parti- 
cularly when  we  return  to  England.  It  is 
every  thing  to  a  newly  married  woman,  getting 
into  a  good  set  at  first,  and  I  am  sure  my 
beautiful  Maud  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  fine 
lady  in  the  land — amongst  a  host  she  would 
shine  the  brightest." 

'*  Afraid !  oh  no,  Harry,  not  afraid,"  she 
answered  with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip ;  *'  but 
indeed,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  as  she  glanced 
at  herself  in  a  mirror,  '*  I  am  not  very  brilliant 
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just  at  present,"  and  she  left  the  room  to  pre- 
pare for  a  walk  with  her  husband.  The  day- 
after  this  conversation  the  Templetons  ar- 
rived. 

*^  Well,  if  that's  a  fine  lady,"  said  Lucy  who 
was  dressing  her  mistress's  hair  for  dinner, 
when  the  dashing  of  the  travelling  carriage  up 
to  the  hotel  door,  the  cracking  of  the  postilions' 
whips,  and  the  animated  welcome  of  Harry,  and 
his  confreres  who  were  sauntering  about,  was 
succeeded  by  a  confusion  of  sounds  on  the 
stairs,  among  which,  loud  bursts  of  merry, 
hearty  laughter,  in  a  female  voice,  were  the 
most  audible. 

"  If  that's  a  fine  lady  making  such  a  rum- 
pus," continued  Lucy,  "  she's  no  more  like  one 
than  I  am — well !  did  I  ever — no  never !  And 
there's  luggage  for  you !"  she  added,  as  she 
leant  forward  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  multi- 
tude of  packages,  which,  under  the  superin- 
tendance   of   a    frenchified    looking   maid   and 
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Talet,  were  being  removed  from  the  vehicle* 
"  What  not  all  yet?  no,  another — and — 
another — now  come  the  dressing-boxes — I  sup- 
pose the  largest  is  my  lady's !  Bless  me !  if 
there  isn't  a  couple  of  pillows  in  blue  silk 
cases.  Oh,  look  at  my  lord's  dandified  velvet 
and  gold  cap  !  now,  ^ye,  six,  seven  volumes  of 
books — novels,  I  suppose — and  newspapers 
never  ending — well — did  I  ever  see — no  never ! 
I  wish  her  joy,  that  parlez  vous  woman,  when 
she  has  to  unpack  all  that — she'd  better  not 
waste  time  in  standing  flirting  and  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  at  that  silly  creature,  Mr. 
Frampton — well  she  does  talk  pretty  gibberish  I 
Why  can't  folks  put  up  with  maids  of  their 
own  country,  I  should  like  to  know — but  I 
suppose  those  foreign  bodies  are  more  clever  at 
padding,  and  painting,  and  patching  in  false 
hair,  and  such  like  abominations — for  my  part  I 
cannot  abide  foreigners." 

Lucy  having  been  from  a  child  at  the  Manor 
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had  induced  a  freedom  of  speech  when  address- 
ing her  young  ladies,  which  even  Maud's  posi- 
tion as  a  married  woman,  had  not  yet  checked. 

"  Come,  Lucy,  make  haste  and  dress  me," 
said  Mrs.  Percy  smiling,  *'  and  do  not  talk  any 
more  nonsense." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  ringing  laugh,  such 
as  had  before  astonished  Lucy,  was  heard 
close  to  the  door  of  Maud's  apartment,  accom- 
panied by  Percy's  voice,  who  entered  looking 
highly  diverted. 

"  Harry,  is  that  the  fine  lady  ?"  enquired 
Maud. 

"  Certainly  not — the  Countess  is  quite  done 
up  by  her  journey — that's  Lavinia  Grantley,  a 
cousin  of  Lady  Templeton,  whom  they  have 
brought  with  them  to  break  the  insipidity  of  a 
conjugal  tete-a-tete f  which  they  vote  a  mon- 
strous bore.  Lavinia  is  a  good-natured  girl, 
and  the  best  fun  in  the  world — noisy  as  you 
may  hear! — she's  dying  to  see  you,  and  would 
L  5 
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have  come  in  just  now  if  I  had  given  her  the 
slightest  encouragement." 

Does  the  reader  understand  what  is  intended 
by  the  term,  sometimes  used,  when  describing 
a  young  lady  as  *'  the  best  fun  in  the  world  ?" 
To  us  it  does  not  sound  well  ;  it  appears  to 
signify  one,  who  has  the  courage,  (we  would 
fain  not  use  the  word,  boldness,)  to  allow 
things  to  be  said  and  done,  which  a  more 
modest,  pure-minded  girl,  would  shrink  from 
with  disgust — nay  even  fear  ! — one  who  loves  a 
good  romp,  who  will  listen,  to  and  what  is  more, 
can  understand,  the  mysteries  of  a  double  en- 
tendre;  in  short,  (harsh  as  it  may  sound),  who 
know  how  to  put  men  quite  at  their  ease  with 
them,  but  this  i^noi  goodtactio  say  the  very  least 
of  it.  Few  men  are  to  be  found,  worth  having, 
wlio  think  the  fun  sufficiently  valuable,  to  carry 
into  married  life — few  young  ladies  who  are 
"  the  best  fun  in  the  world,"  marry  what  we 
consider  well.     They  go  on  from  year  to  year. 
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amusing,  and  delighting  the  male  species,  but 
at  the  age  of  thirty  or  so,  too  often  find  them- 
selves becoming  rather  passe,  and  their  fun 
growing  stale — their  playfellows  well  nigh 
weary  of  the  game !  and  their  only  remaining 
chance  of  matrimony  then,  is  catching  a  super- 
annuated old  man,  flattered  by  attentions  and 
adulation — or  some  raw,  shy,  youth,  who  offers 
on  the  score  of  very  gratitude  for  being  made  up 
to.  No  !  depend  up  it,  young  ladies,  if  you 
will  cast  an  exploring  look  around,  you 
will  find  the  quiet,  retiring,  modest  girl, 
with  even  only  moderate  looks  preferred — 
when  the  beautiful  highflyer  is  still  single. 
Even  amongst  the  most  profligate,  modesty 
in  women  is  duly  appreciated,  and  be  assured, 
if  once  a  man  discovers  that  there  exists  the 
slightest  laxity  of  conduct  he  will  act  accord- 
ingly. He  will  amuse  himself — laugh — talk — 
romp — pay  exclusive  attentions — but  then  lie 
will  go  away,  and  what  will  he  do? — Abuse, 
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ridicule,  disparage,  and  shew  up^  in  the  most 
unsparing  manner,  the  poor  girl,  who  has  been, 
"  the  best  fun  in  the  world." 

"  How  well  ray  darling  looks  !"  Percy  ex- 
claimed, "  I  do  not  think  either  Miss  Lavinia 
or  Lady  Templeton,  can  boast  of  anything  to 
be  compared  to  this,"  and  he  admiringly  passed 
his  fingers  through  one  of  Maud's  beautiful 
ringlets. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Harry,  under 
the  plea  of  disliking  ringlets,  had  prevailed  on 
Maud  Sutherland  to  alter  her  style  of  coiffure, 
but  his  object  had  been,  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  his  conduct — it  was  only  to  triumph 
over  Arthur  Balfour,  and  display  his  power 
over  the  mind  of  his  victim —now  he  was  as 
eloquent  in  praise  of  her  shining  curls,  as  he 
formerly  used  to  be,  in  advocating  the  superio- 
rity of  plainly  braided  hair. 

''  Do  you  think  there  are  any  ringlets  in  the 
whole  world  as  beautiful  as  these  Lucy  ?"  he 
exclaimed ;  then  added  "  by  the  bye,  you  must 
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scrape  up  a  little  French,    or  you  will  never 
get  on  down  stairs  with  so  many  mamselles." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  have  no  wish  that 
way,"  drawled  out  Lucy. 

Maud  indeed  looked  beautiful,  as  leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm  shci^ntered  the  room  where 
the  party  assembled  before  dinner,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Templeton  and  Miss  Grantley. 

The  earl,  who  was  standing  near  the  window 
talking^  to  Lord  George  Darner,  stuck  his  glass 
in  his  eye,  and  took  a  long  survey,  before  he 
exerted  himself  to  cross  the  room. 

''  'Pon  my  soul !"  he  at  length  said  in  a 
scarcely  suppressed  tone,"  she  is  rather  good- 
looking,  wonderfully  so  indeed,  for  an  heiress — 

really,  rather   like  the  Duchess  of ,  the 

only  woman  I  ever  thought  worth  looking  at." 

"  What  would  the  Countess  say  if  she  heard 
that  speech  ?"  enquired  Lord  George. 

"  Devilish  fine  hair — splendid  eyes !"  con- 
tinued the  Earl  heedless  of  the  interruption. 
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"  Yea,  Percy  knew  what  he  was  about,"  obr 
served  Lord  George. 

"  Oh— ah  !  ran  away  didn't  they  ?  well,  she 
looks  as  if  she  had  plenty  of  the  right  sort  of 
spirit— monstrous  fine  girl  certainly  !"  added 
Templeton  as  he  dripped  his  eye  glass, 
lounged  towards  Mrs.  Percy,  and  as  dinner  was 
announced,  offered  his  arm  to  her  with  a  look 
of  perfect  insouciance. 

Poor  Maud !  how  distasteful  and  jarring  to 
her  feelings,  were  the  noise,  and  levity  of  that  the 
first  dinner  party  at  which  she  had  been  present 
since  her  marriage,  for  she  had  never 
joined  a  table  cThote during  their  tour  -and  now 
the  noisy  exclamations  and  laughter,  headed  by 
Miss  Grantley,  which  rang  confusedly  on  her 
ears,  were  painful  and  grating  to  her,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  an  expressive  glance  now  and 
then  from  her  husband,  she  would  have  sat  in 
perfect  silence. 

But  the  Earl  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
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exertion,  which,  to  please  Harry,  she  made  to 
converse.  He  appeared  completely  engrossed  in 
the  important  business,  of  tasting,  abusing,  and 
dismissing  with  apparent  disgust,  most  of  the 
dishes  handed  to  him,  all  his  remarks  had  re- 
ference but  to  one  subject— the  culinary 
science  !  and  they  were  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  it  was  only  during  the  intervals  of 
using  his  toothpick,  that  he  honoured  her  with 
a  hearty  stare,  and  a  little  lisping  tattle,  inter- 
spersed with  capital  jokes,  which  were  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  Maud,  though  they  were  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  applause  by  Lavinia 
Grantley,  who  thereby  shewed,  that  she  was 
quite  a  proficient  in  the  double  entendre  so  much 
the  fashion  in  that  circle  in  which  Lord  Temple- 
ton  ran  his  course.  The  only  notice  he 
bestowed  upon  his  Countess,  was  a  look  of  the 
most  supreme  contempt,  when  after  her  Lady- 
ship having  twice  asked  him  a  simple  question, 
he  felt  obliged  to  give  her  some  sort  of  answer. 
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Maud  at  first  felt  distressed  for  Lady 
TempletOD,  but  her  pity  soon  faded  away,  when 
she  perceived  the  air  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  met  this  treatment  from 
her  lord.  She  was  about  thirty,  and  by 
her  simple,  but  strictly  elegant  demie  toilette^ 
and  the  languid  nonchalance  of  her  manner, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  Lavinia  Grantley, 
with  her  rather  overdone  fashionable  dress,  and 
unrestrained  exuberance  of  spirits. 

Lavinia  was,  however,  what  might  with 
reason  have  been  called  a  "  very  fine  girl,"  and  a 
real  acquisition  Maud  deemed  her,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  the  two  ladies,  for  had 
it  not  been  for  her  assistance,  how  heavy 
would  the  time  have  been  !  what  ideas,  she 
thought,  could  she  have  in  common  with  the 
artificial,  cold,  frivolous  being,  of  a  sphere  of 
which  she  knew  so  little,  and  cared  still  less? 

Mrs.  Percy  soon  gave  up  attempting  to  take 
any  part  in  the  conversation,  though  a  smile  was 
involuntarily  often  called  forth,  by  the  strange 
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speeches  and  observations  of  Miss  Grantley, 
who  seemed  charmed  when  she  succeeded  in 
producing  an  eflfect  on  one,  who  in  her  own 
mind,  she  began  to  deteripine,  was  inclined  to 
give  herself  monstrous  airs. 

They  began  at  last  to  be  excellent  friends — 
Lavinia  gave  Maud  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Paris,  and  the  fashions,  intreated  her 
to  have  all  her  bonnets  in  future  from  Herbaut, 
told  her  she  was  the  most  fortunate  woman  in 
the  world,  to  have  married  such  a  dear,  charm- 
ing, handsome  creature  as  Harry  Percy,  and 
concluded  by  declaring  that  she  must  confess 
she  was  dreadfully  in  love  with  him  herself 

The  young  lady  then  proceeded  to  inform 
Maud,  that  she  was  the  loveliest  person  without 
exception  she  had  ever  seen,  and  appealed  to 
Lady  Templeton  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
who  could  of  course  do  no  less,  than  give  a 
polite  smile  of  acquiescence,  as  she  languidly 
reclined  on  a  chaise  longue  sipping  her  coffee. 
At  length  on  hearing  that  Mrs.  Percy  was 
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fond  of  music,  Lavinia  jumped  up,  flew  across 
the  room,  and  seating  herself  at  the  piano, 
began  a  set  of  Strauss's  waltzes,  which  in  spite 
of  several  wrong  notes,  and  one  or  two  com- 
plete break  downs,  and  Lady  Templeton's  de- 
precating exclamations  of  '*  Oh,  Lavinia,  my 
poor  head !"  she  continued  very  indefatigably 
strumming,  till  the  gentlemen  appeared. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


But  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance  ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh, 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody  ! 

Away,  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  have  fied 
And  the  love  of  thy  spirit  is  with  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


The  Earl  quietly  dropped  down  on  the  sofa  by 
the  side  of  Maud,  much  to  her  discomfiture, 
for  she  had  just  moved  to  make  room  for  Harry 
who  was  approaching,  and  who  now  moved  off 
to  Lady  Templeton ;  and  to  the  spot  where  her 
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husband  sat,  Mrs.  Percy's  thoughts  and  eyes 
continually  wandered,  even  though  his  Lordship 
was  taking  the  trouble  to  be,  as  he  thought, 
particularly  agreeable. 

Soon  she  saw  Harry  rise,  and  propose  some 
scheme  to  Lavinia,  which  seemed  greatly  to 
delight  her,  who  was  still  seated  at  the  piano, 
chatting  in  a  most  animated  manner  to  Lord 
George  and  Mr.  Gore.  Percy  then  approached 
Maud,  and  told  her,  that  he  had  sent  for  a 
musician,  who  lived  a  few  doors  off,  that  they 
might  have  a  little  waltzing. 

She  could  of  course  make  no  opposition  to  a 
plan  which  seemed  to  be  so  universally  ap- 
proved, but  when  the  room  was  arranged,  and 
the  musicians  struck  up  one  of  Lanner's 
liveliest  airs,  and  she  saw  Harry  with  the 
Countess,  and  Miss  Grantley  with  Lord  George, 
whirling  round  the  room,  a  sort  of  falntness 
came  over  her  heart,  and  she  bent  her  head,  to 
hide  the  tears,  which  would  start  to  her  eyes. 

She  heard  Mr.  Gore  ask  her  if  she  waltzed, 
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and  making  a  violent  effort  to  regain  her  com- 
posure, she  declined  his  offer. 

Lord  Templeton  had  not  yet  relinquished 
his  seat  by  her  side,  although  his  conversation 
had  somewhat  flagged  of  late,  but  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  in  a  condescending  tone — 

''  It  is  what  I  have  not  done  for  ages — 
dancing's  a  monstrous  exertion — but  really 
Mrs.  Percy,  I  think  I  must  take  a  turn  with 
you.  I  like  the  tune  the  man  is  playing !" 
and  his  Lordship  arose  and  offered  his  arm, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
Maud  shrunk  back  and  shook  her  head. 
"  What,  not  waltz?" 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  thank  you,"  she  an- 
swered quickly,  "  I  see  Miss  Grantley  has 
tired  out  all  her  partners,  1  am  sure  she  would 
be  delighted  to  dance  with  you." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Lord  Templeton  with  a 
simper,  "  but  really  Miss  Lavinia  is  so  fat,  and 
so  monstrously  heavy  on  hand,  that  it  would 
be  rather  too  much ;    now  you  have  just  the 
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figure,"    and    he    glanced    admiringly  at  her 
slender  waist. 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Maud,  '^  I  see  now,  Harry 
is  dancing  with  Miss  Grantley ;  then  take  a  turn 
with  Lady  Templeton,  she  waltzes  so  beauti- 
fully." 

"  What !"  cried  the  Earl  staring  in  amaze- 
ment, "what!  waltz  with  my  wife?  Good 
heavens  !  he,  he,  he !  that  certainly  would  be  a 
little — 'pon  my  word,  Mrs.  Percy,  you  are 
too  bad — you  are  quizzing — how  satirical  you 
are !"  and  he  looked  highly  diverted. 

''  And  why  not  ?"  said  Maud,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, *'  is  there  anything  so  very  extraordinary 
in  a  husband  waltzing  with  his  wife?" 

Lady  Templeton  had  been  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  her  name,  and  the  mirth  of  her  lord, 
and  as  she  passed  by,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Gore,  she  said  with  a  seemingly  careless 
smile — 

"  Pray  who  is  taking  my  name  in  vain  ?" 
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The  Earl  replied  -with  the  same  provoking 
laugh,  which  was  very  offensive  to  Maud — 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Percy  is  amusing  me  excessively, 
Julia,  by  proposing  for  us  a  congugal  waltz ;  it 
is  certainly  some  time  since  we  committed  such 
a  deed,  but  come,  suppose  we  try  it— a  novel 
performance  it  will  certainly  be— will  it  not?" 

Maud  saw  a  very  slight  flush,  pass  over  the 
face  of  Lady  Templeton,  on  which  she  had 
imagined  no  feeling  of  emotion,  could  have 
been  called  forth,  and  with  something  approach- 
ing to  a  quivering  lip,  and  nervous  eagerness, 
she  withdrew  her  arm  from  that  of  Mr.  Gore, 
and  said  with  assumed  unconcern  as  she  curt- 
seyed gracefully  with  mock  gravity — 

**  My  lord,  I  shall  feel  highly  honoured." 

His  lordship  passed  his  arm  carelessly  round 
her  waist,  and  held  the  tip  of  his  lady's  finger, 
as  if  fearful  of  soiling  his  kid  glove  by  the 
contamination,  but  Maud  could  perceive  a 
tremulous  beam  of  pleasure  in  Lady  Temple- 
ton's  countenance — an  unusual  sparkle  in  her 
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fine  eyes,  as  they  thus  stood  for  a  second  ;  but 
the  next  moment  Lord  Templeton  had  sunk 
again  upon  the  sofa,  murmuring — 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  soul,  Julia,  it  wont  do,  you 
must  excuse  me,  /  really — "  and  Julia  stood 
alone  !  Our  heroine's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  she 
could  not  forbear  casting  a  look  of  extreme 
disgust  on  the  Earl. 

The  smile  on  Lady  Templeton's  face  did  not 
depart,  but  it  immediately  resumed  its  artificial 
character,  as  marking  Maud's  look  of  indigna- 
tion, she  said  in  a  tone  of  forced  levity — 

"  See,  Mrs.  Percy  what  you  may  expect, 
when  you  have  been  married  five  years,"  and 
then  placing  her  arm  within  that  of  Mr.  Gore's, 
she  was  soon  again  heard  laughing  and  talking 
with  her  former  indifference. 

A  shudder  passed  over  Maud's  frame  at  her 
last  words,  but  she  raised  her  eyes,  as  "  Come, 
Templeton,  why  are  you  so  lazy,  my  good 
fellow  ?"  was  uttered  by  Percy,  who  as  he  stood 
before    her,    (with    Lavinia  Grantley  on    his 
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arm,  looking  red  and  heated  by  her  exertions,) 
patted  his  young  wife's  cheek  affectionately. 
She  looked  up  into  his  handsome  face,  and  her 
heart  bounded  with  glad  confidence. 

The  Earl  informed  Percy  that  he  was  really 
expiring  to  take  a  turn  with  Mrs.  Percy,  but 
'*  she  was  so  cruel." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Percy,"  cried  Miss  Grantley, 
*'  do  dance  with  Lord  Templeton,  he  is  such  a 
delicious  waltzer." 

"  Come,  come,  Maud,"  said  Harry  after 
several  entreaties  had  been  resisted  by  her  with 
the  same  determination,  "  just  a  turn,"  and 
then  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  added,  "  ant/ 
thing  rather  than  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

Maud  looked  at  him  beseechingly  —  she 
longed  to  say,  "  Let  it  then  be  with  you — any 
body  but  that  man,"  but  she  became  nervous, 
and  confused  with  the  noise  around  her,  and 
when  her  husband  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  For 
my  sake,"  she  arose  in  despair,  and  in  another 
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instant  was  revolving  rapidly  round  with 
Lord  Templeton,  amidst  the  murmured  ap- 
plause of  the  three  other  gentlemen,  and  the 
more  demonstrative  expressions  of  Lavinia 
Grantley. 

Graceful  indeed  were  the  movements  of 
Maud  and  her  partner,  who  was  formerly  wont 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  waltzers  at 
Almacks,  and  pleased  with  himself,  and  the 
admiration  he  knew  he  was  exciting,  he  con- 
tinued unwearied  for  some  time,  little  aware  of 
the  feelings  of  deep  repugnance,  and  agony, 
which  were  swelling  in  his  partner's  breast,  as 
almost  mechanically  she  performed  her  part. 
When  had  she  last  waltzed? — and  where? — 
What  eyes  had  then  gazed  upon  her,  that  even- 
ing, so  eventful  from  its  consequences— the 
eyes  that  had  then  watched  her —how  little  had 
she  heeded  their  expression  then  ! — rose  up 
before  her  now,  but  changed  were  they  indeed  ! 
One  dying  face  seemed  gazing  upon  her,  and  all 
were  weeping,  and  reproaching  her,  that  she  who 
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had  made  them  thus,  as  if  untouched  by  the 
misery  she  had  caused,  was  participating  in  the 
frivolous  amusements  of  the  light-hearted  and 

gay. 

At  length  becoming  dizzy  from  agitation, 
she  faintly  uttered,  *'  Oh  stop  ! — pray  stop  !" 

It  was  by  the  door  that  she  found  her- 
self, when  Lord  Templeton,  in  obedience 
to  her  entreaties  paused,  and  when  after 
mopping  his  somewhat  heated  face  with  his 
highly  perfumed  handkerchief,  he  turned  to 
look  at  his  fair  partner — behold  she  was 
gone! 

She  had  flown  to  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  her 
head  resting  on  a  couch,  was  weeping  convul- 
sively ;  and  as  the  sprightly  music,  and  merry 
voices  from  below  met  her  ears,  she  bitterly 
cried — 

**  Oh !  that  I  were  in  some  quiet  spot,  where 
T  could  weep  and  pray  in  peace  !  what  have  I 
M  3 
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to  do  with  gaiety,  with  music,  and  dancing  ? 
Oh  !  that  there  was  some  one  near  me,  who  could 
enter  into  my  feelings  of  self-reproach— of 
agony  !  Oh,  May,  that  you  were  here  to  throw 
your  dear  arms  round  me,  though  you  could 
not  comfort  me !" 

Arms  were  indeed  thrown  tenderly  round 
her,  and  lifting  her  from  the  ground,  Harry's 
voice  in  a  tone  of  gentleness,  reproached  her  for 
desiring  aught  but  him ;  he  told  her  that  equally 
obnoxious  to  him,  was  the  gaiety  in  which 
they  were  forced  to  mix — why  forced,  he  did 
not  say. 

His  caresses  and  soothing  words  somewhat 
restored  her  to  composure,  and  drying  her  tears, 
she  sobbed  and  smiled  alternately,  like  a  tired 
out  child,  with  her  head  resting  on  his  bosom ; 
and  then  he  explained  to  her  that  he  had  pro- 
posed waltzing,  to  avert  what  he  knew  would 
be  even  more  painful  to  her — that  Lady  Tem- 
pleton  could  not  get  through  her  evening  with- 
out dancing  or  cards. 
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With  the  tact  and  address  he  so  peculiarly- 
possessed,  Percy  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
her,  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  repugnance 
she  felt  to  the  innocent  relaxation  of  a  quiet 
game  of  cards;  a  repugnance  which  entirely 
arose  from  her  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  what 
really  constituted  gambling.  And  then  he 
cleverly  insinuated,  that  her  marked  abhorrence 
of  a  little  harmless  play,  would  only  expose  her 
to  ridicule — that  the  strictest,  the  most  strait- 
laced  persons,  could  not  object  to  the  kind 
of  play  she  might  chance  to  witness,  and  earn- 
estly implored,  that,  especially  whilst  the 
Templetons  were  in  the  house,  she  would  ac- 
custom herself  to  sanction  it  without  disgust. 
All  her  arguments  he  overruled,  but  she  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming  with  her  own 
peculiar  curl  of  the  lip — 

*'  Harry  is  this  the  set  in  which  you  are  so 
anxious  I  should  mix — which  is  to  be  of  such 
advantage  to  my  future  prospects  in  life  ?  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Templeton !    oh,  Harry,  how 
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can  he  be  your  friend — so  different  from  your- 
self! He  looks  on  his  wife  with  evident  dis- 
gust,  and  she,  her  whole  soul  is  absorbed,  as 
you  yourself  confessed,  in  heedless  dissipation. 
Dear  Harry,  why  not  take  me  to  one  of  those 
lovely,  tranquil  spots,  which  we  visited  during 
our  tour,  where  you  said  it  would  be  bliss  to 
live  with  me — and  only  me — there  forget- 
ting the  world  and  its  vanities,  we  might  profit 
by,  and  sanctify  the  affliction,  sent  to  chasten 
our  sinful  hearts.  You  said,  Harry,  and  oh, 
how  it  comforted  me  to  hear  those  words !  that 
in  the  seclusion — in  the  retirement  of  one  of 
those  peaceful  valleys,  we  might  calmly  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  that  blessed  abode,  where 
none  but  the  pure  and  holy,  can  hope  to  enter. 
In  such  a  world  as  this,  Harry,  of  whose  votaries, 
the  people  around  us  are  specimens — how  can 
we  ever  hope  to  acquire  tastes  or  feelings  fit 
for  Heaven?" 

Harry  Percy,  with  all  his  tact,  was  at  a  loss 
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how  to  reply  to  this  energetic  appeal,  and  she 
therefore  continued — 

*'  Tell  me,  Harry,  has  the  world,  to  you  who 
know  it  best — have  tried  it  most  eagerly,  and 
enjoyed  it  the  most  unscrupulously — has  it 
with  all  its  attractions,  its  luxuries — anything 
to  offer,  which  can  stand  a  moment's  competition 
with  the  hope  of  a  future,  but  yet  certain 
inheritance.  Oh,  my  beloved,  let  us  away 
from  this  weary,  worldly  society,  and  seek  for 
the  peace,  which  the  world  we  live  in,  can 
never  give." 

Harry  Percy  affectionately  embraced  his 
sweet  enthusiast — as  he  called  his  excited  young 
wife — protested  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  go  with  her  to  any  spot  in  the  wide  world — 
but  at  the  present  moment,  he  felt  that  it  was 
for  her  benefit  and  comfort,  that  he  should  join 
a  little  in  society,  in  order  to  become  a  more 
cheerful  companion  for  her ;  and  he  concluded 
by  saying  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart — 

"  If  you  loved  me,  as  you  say  you  do,  you 
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would  repose  perfect  confidence  in  your  hus- 
band— and  rest  assured  that  his  every  action  is 
influenced  by  his  ardent  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  his  much  loved  wife." 
What  then  could  Maud  say  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


"  Behold  the  woes  of  matrimonial  life, 
And  hear  with  reverence  an  experienced  wife ! 
To  dear-bought  wisdom  give  the  credit  due, 
And  think  for  once  a  woman  tells  you  true.*' 

Pope. 


Other  elite  of  the  same  clique  as  the  Temple- 
tons  soon  congregated  at  Wisbaden,  which 
was  much  thronged  with  company  that  autumn 
— and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Percy  became  quite 
the  rage,  and  a  universal  favourite  amongst  her 
new  acquaintance,  even  in  spite  of  her  dejec- 
M  5 
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tion,  her  almost  total  avoidance  of  the  gay 
scenes  of  amusement,  in  which  they  passed 
their  time — notwithstanding  even  the  singular- 
ity of  her  always  unremitting  attendance,  at 
the  only  public  place  of  resort  which  they  did 
not  patronise — the  house  of  God!  and  above 
all  her  unfashionable  and  preposterous  love  for 
her  husband. 

Maud  discovered  that  to  balance  the  comfort 
and  indulgence  of  being  permitted  by  Percy  to 
remain  chiefly  in  seclusion,  she  had  to  relin- 
quish much  of  his  society.  He  declared  that 
he  found  it  almost  impossible,  to  escape  from 
the  circle  of  which  she  was  aware,  he  was  so 
popular  a  member.  But  then  he  ever  returned 
to  her  side,  with  renewed  affection  and  delight, 
vehemently  lamenting  that  even  such  temporary 
separations,  should  unavoidably  take  place 
between  them. 

Lavinia  Grantley  had  in  a  degree  won  the 
regard  of  Maud,  by  her  extreme  good  nature, 
oftentimes    insisting    upon    absenting    herself 
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from  her  lively  friends,  in  order  that  she  might 
strive  to  entertain  her,  "  dear  Mrs.  Percy"  by 
her  merry  conversation ;  and  she  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting  a  smile,  even  a  laugh  from  the 
melancholy  Maud,  who  was  grateful  for  atten- 
tions so  kindly  meant,  though  often  she  would 
fain  have  been  alone. 

In  her  droll  way,  Lavinia  would  endeavour 
to  make  her  companion  more  au  fait  in  the 
private  history  of  the  different  persons  around 
her — she  gossipped  on  the  subject  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Templeton's  conduct  towards  each  other, 
and  related  anecdotes  which  were  startling  and 
repugnant,  to  Maud's  conjugal  feelings—  but  to 
Lavinia,  they  were  only  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment, and  topics  on  which  she  could  exercise 
her  satirical  powers.  Often  did  Maud  lament, 
that  in  her  amusing  friend's  different  relations, 
there  always  seemed  to  lack  the  one  attributr^- 
charity ! 

In  compliance  with  her  husband's  reiterated 
desire,  Maud  had  at  last  consented  to  become  a 
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witness  of  '*  the  harmless  little  amusement 
of  cards,"  and  even  to  tolerate  them  in  her 
o  wn  apartment. 

In  spite  of  Lady  Templeton's  affected  world- 
liness,  and  her  card  playing  propensities,  some- 
thing like  a  softened  feeling  had  imperceptibly 
sprung  up  in  Maud's  heart  towards  her.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  caused  by  perceiving  how  dif- 
ferent the  Countess's  manner  was  to  wards  herself, 
than  to  the  other  members  of  her  own  peculiar 
set,  trifling  kindnesses  and  consideration — a 
look— an  expression — though  still  tinctured, 
with  the  same  cold,  worldly  manner,  but  which 
most  strongly  evidenced  that  in  Lady  Temple- 
ton's  bosom,  there  still  lingered  a  germ  of  those 
feminine  feelings,  which  the  world  and  its  pur- 
suits so  oftens  blunts,  or  quite  destroys  !  The 
time  was  passing  away — the  season  of  Wisba- 
den  was  drawing  to  a  close— the  gay  birds  of 
fashion  were  one  by  one  departing,  and  the 
lately  favoured  spot  was  soon  to  be  deserted, 
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and  neglected,  so  to  remain  until  another  hunt- 
ing season  had  fled — another  London  spring, 
with  its  everlasting  round  of  ceaseless  dissipa- 
tion, had  well  nigh  exhausted  the  luxurious 
frames  of  its  votaries  !  then  perhaps,  the  baths 
which  we  are  told  *'  are  good  for  the  stomach — 
good  for  the  skin— good  for  ladies  of  all 
possible  shapes,  and  ages — and  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  man— for  head-ache — gout,"  &c., 
&c. — might  again  be  desirable,  and  Wisbaden 
would  once  more  exchange  its  gloomy,  comfort- 
less aspect,  for  a  scene  of  bustle,  animation,  and 
sparkling  delight. 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  the 
Templeton's  departure  for  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  October,  that  Maud  was  seated  in  the 
Countess's  apartment,  having  been  dining  with 
her. 

Lavinia  Grantley,  after  weeping  in  a  most 
energetic  manner  over  her  approaching  separa- 
tion from  her '' dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Percy,"  with 
whom  she  had  been  so  happy,  as  well  as  at  the 
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departure  of  William  Grore,  who  had  left 
Wisbaden  that  very  morning,  and  who  had 
been  so  attentive,  indeed  would  certainly  have 
proposed,  had  not  Lord  Templeton,  so  exces- 
sively ill-natured,  laughed  at  her  about  him,  in 
his  presence,  perceiving  tbat  her  auditors 
were  looking  rather  weary  of  her,  and  her 
lamentations,  or  as  she  would  have  expressed 
it,  were  *'  shockingly  slow,"  ran  off  to  superin- 
tend the  packing  of  her  dresses,  and  to  see  that 
her  exquisite  pink  crape  might  not  be  injured. 

The  Countess  was  languidly  reclining  in  her 
arm-chair,  mechanically  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  French  novel,  and  Maud  sat  on  the 
sofa,  her  embroidery  frame  beside  her. 

A  few  sentences  however  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  two  ladies,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
vivacious  Miss  Lavinia,  but  the  conversation 
soon  flagged,  and  for  some  time,  a  perfect 
silence  had  ensued.  That  Mrs.  Percy's  thoughts, 
were  not  with  her  companion,  might  easily  have 
been  guessed,    by  the  perpetual    wandering  of 
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her  eyes,  and  her  sudden  change  of  colour,  and 
eager  expression,  at  the  sound  of  every  carriage 
that  passed  the  door,  and  each  noise  that 
reached  her  ear,  as  well  as  the  look  of  disap- 
pointment, which  passed  over  her  countenance, 
when  the  sound  ceased  without  bringing  the 
expected  result. 

At  length,  turning  an  involuntary  glance, 
as  if  for  sympathy,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  upon  her  companion,  she  ob- 
served that  the  Countess's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  a  smile,  as  if  of  curiosity — and  who 
seeing  that  Maud  remarked  it,  said  with  a  slight 
laugh,  though  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  kind — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Percy,  how  long  do  you 
intend  to  continue  the  unfashionable  custom,  of 
existing  only  in  the  presence  of  your  husband?" 

Maud  coloured  and  murmured  an  apology  for 
her  absence  of  mind. 

*'  Oh,  I  quite  excuse  you — I  am  only  envy- 
ing you,  for  having  so  charming  a  sposo  to 
expect — one  who  does  not  deem  it  derogatory, 
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to  honour  his  wife  with  a  kind  look,  or  even  a 
courteous  word,"  added  the  Countess  in  a  tone 
of  forced  lightness,  fend  with  a  scornful  curl 
of  the  lip. 

Maud  knew  well  at  whom  this  speech  was 
aimed,  but  she  was  silent ;  she  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  listen  to  the  taunting  remarks  of  a 
neglected  wife. 

*'  But  you  will  answer  my  question,"  con- 
tinued the  Countess  in  the  same  tone,  tapping 
her  book  with  her  mother-of-pearl  paper  cutter, 
^'  or  shall  I,  who  by  experience,  am  most  quali- 
fied to  do  so,  answer  it  for  you  ?" 

Maud  opened  wide  her  large  sad  eyes. 

''  You  will  continue  your  present  course  as 
long  as  so  outre  a  practice  is  agreeably  received 
by  your  husband,  perhaps  a  little  longer;  till  at 
last,  in  self-defence,  you  will  begin  to  weary 
of  keeping  up,  what  meets  with  so  poor  a  re- 
turn, and  then,  you  will  fall  into  the  general 
insouciance  maintained  by  married  couples.  Nay, 
do  not  look  so  fiercely  at  me  with  those  beau- 
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tiful,  flashing  eyes,"  she  added  laughing,  **  no 
wonder  you  can  keep  even  Lord  Templeton  in 
such  good  order !  I  wish  I  had  such  eyes,  then 
perhaps  I  might  have  held  my  sway  a  little 
longer.  Ah  me !"  and  Lady  Templeton  sighed 
heavily  and  then  continued  —  *'  But,  Mrs. 
Percy,  tell  me  truly,  what  would  you  do,  if 
matters  came  to  the  pass  with  Mr.  Percy,  and 
yourself,  as  you  can  plainly  see  they  have 
reached  between  my  Lord  and  me — I  really 
am  curious  to  know." 

''  Die  !"  was  Maud's  abrupt — emphatic — 
eager  answer,  and  erecting  her  head,  she  raised 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  very  supposition  filled  her 
mind  with  horror  too  great  for  expression. 
And  then  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
at  the  idea  of  having  exposed  so  sacred  an  emo- 
tion, to  the  cold,  heartless  observation— perhaps 
ridicule  of  her  worldly  companion,  and  her 
long  eye-lashes  dropped,  and  again  she  was 
silent.     But  there  was  no  ridicule  in  the  tone, 
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in  which,  after  a  brief  pause,  the  Countess  re- 
sumed— 

"  And  what  then  do  you  think  of  me,  Mrs. 
Percy?  how  do  you  think  I  have  escaped 
dying?" 

Maud  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer — tears 
were  actually  glistening  in  her  ladyship's  large, 
light  blue  eyes. 

"  You  would  not  believe  perhaps,"  she  con- 
tinued as  she  dashed  them  away,  "  that  I  could 
eve  r  have  felt  a  particle  of  the  sentiment  you  now 
feel  for  your  husband — but  I  did  love  Lord 
Templeton,  and  deeply — and  more  than  that, 
for  the  first  six  months  succeeding  my  marriage 
I  seemed  to  exist  in  a  different  world— a  purer 
— a  better  one — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
were  ever  so  eperdument  amoureux  as  you,  and 
Mr.  Percy — but  my  husband  was  very  atten- 
tive, very  kind,"  and  tears  again  glistened  in 
Lady  Templeton's  eyes,  "  and  I  was  very 
happy — for  kindness  and  attention  from  one 
like  him,  is  more  flattering  even,  than  from  a 
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disposition  like  Mr.  Percy's,  who  is  all  heart. 
But  soon — very  soon— I  found  myself  standing 
alone  in  the  new  world  my  happiness  had  created 
— yes,"  she  continued  with  her  light  bitter 
laugh,  **  alone,  as  you  saw  me  on  the 
first  night  of  our  arrival  here,  when  my  Lord's 
fancy  for  what  he  called  conjugal  waltzing,  so 
suddenly  vanished,  and  he  left  me  standing  by 
myself,  with  feelings  of  mortification — feelings 
which  have  at  length  well  nigh  extinguished 
the  lingering  sparks  of  affection,  which  have 
been  smouldering  in  my  weak  heart,  ready  to 
burst  forth  at  the  slightest  breath  of  kindness — 
Once  I  really  think  he  loved  me !" 

The  Countess  paused,  as  if  overcome  by 
bitter  recollections,  and  for  an  instant  closed 
her  eyes— and  Maud  beheld  tears  forcing  their 
way  through  the  closed  lids — At  length  she 
continued  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  feeling — 

"  This  time  last  year,  how  happy  I  was !" 
and  again  she  was  silent,  and  looked  up  as  if  to 
bring   the    past    circumstances    more    vividly 
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before  her  mind,  "  I  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  Charles  sat  three  whole  days  by  my 
bedside,  and  was  so  kind  —  so  anxious ! 
— he  would  sometimes  take  my  hand  in 
his,  and  press  it  with  affectionate  earnest- 
ness, and  once — "  the  Countess  appeared 
almost  choked  with  emotion,  "  once,  when  1 
had  closed  my  eyes,  I  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
lips  on  my  throbbing  forehead.  Oh  !  blissful 
moment  I  would  that  it  had  been  my  last! 
Oh,  Mrs.  Percy,  how  I  longed  to  die !  for  I 
knew  that  if  I  recovered,  the  happy  dream 
would  soon  fade  away — and  I  was  right,  alas  ! 
and  I  often  think  now,"  and  Lady  Templeton 
again  burst  into  her  ringing,  bitter  laugh, 
"  that  my  husband  was  kind,  only  because  he 
thought  his  wife  was  actually  dying,  and  that  he 
would  soon  be  for  ever  relieved  of  the  matri- 
monial shackles,  which  bound  him  to  me." 

Lady  Templeton  in  the  agitation  this  un- 
wonted burst  of  feeling  had  produced,  had 
risen  from  her  seat,  and  after  standing  for  a 
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moment  before  her  half  frightened  listener, 
sunk  on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

Maud  taking  Lady  Templeton's  hand  in  hers 
lifted  her  eyes  towards  the  Countess's  face, 
with  an  air  of  compassion — but  at  the  last  few 
words  she  almost  unconsciously  relinquished 
her  hold,  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

"  You  may  well  shudder,  Mrs.  Percy,  never- 
theless my  words  are  true.  But  I  am  not  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  is  doomed  to 
feel,  or  at  any  rate  to  bear  neglect,  and  the 
loss  of  a  husband's  affections,though  I  believe  few 
continue  to  feel  acutely,  so  long  as  I  continued 
to  suffer— though  I  am  quite  aware  you  do  not 
give  me  credit,  for  aught  so  mauvais  ton,^^ 

Maud  was  silent — she  knew  not  what  to 
say. 

*'  Death  is  at  present  your  idea  of  a  woman's 
refuge  from  the  wretchedness  of  scorned  affec- 
tion, and  mine  when  I  found  that  the  charm 
which  had  lured  me  was  but  an  illusion — 
'  with   colder   morning   flown,'  my  refuge  was 
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plunging  deeper,  and  deeper,  into  that  same 
world,  from  which,  for  a  brief  space,  I  had 
emerged — I  flirted — more  from  the  faint  hope 
of  awakening  a  little  jealousy  in  my  husband, 
than  from  any  pleasure  I  experienced  in  so 
doing,  and  I  was  properly  rewarded  for  my 
pains." 

Maud  looked  aghast ;  she  listened  with 
breathless  interest  to  this  extraordinary  con- 
fidence.    Lady  Templeton  continued — 

"  But  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  that  part 
of  my  story.  Cards,  I  next  tried,  and  found 
the  pursuit  far  more  exciting :  now  I  cannot 
exist  without  them.  But  really,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Percy,  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  tormen- 
ted you  with  this  detail  of  my  grievances ;  you 
must  really  think  me  mad,  and  you  do  look 
very  pale.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  but  kindness 
to  let  you  into  the  private  politics  of  this  virtu- 
ous world,  into  which  you  have  been  introduced 
— and  for  which  truly,  you  seem  so  little  pre- 
pared— you  are /ar  too  good  for  us  !" 
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"  Good  !  oh,  Lady  Templeton,  say  not  that," 
murmured  Maud,  in  a  suppressed,  hurried,  and 
agitated  voice,  "say  not  that — I  cannot  allow 
you  to  call  me  good;  if  you  only  knew  the  sin- 
fulness, the  weight  of  guilt  which  lies  on  my 
soul." 

"  You  sinful,  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy,  you  whom 
I  consider  a  very  angel  of  purity  1" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Templeton,  people  may  talk 
lightly  of  sin,  who  have  never  felt  the  anguish 
of  remorse,  the  pangs  of  conscience ;  but  let 
them  for  one  hour  endure  this  torture,  and  the 
longest  day  to  which  their  mortal  lives  may  be 
extended,  will  never  cast  the  veil  of  forgetful- 
ness  over  that  hour  of  suffering." 

And  then  recalled  to  more  composure  by 
Lady  Templeton's  look  of  surprise  at  her  sud- 
den burst  of  emotion,  she  continued  in  a  calmer 
tone — 

"  There  is  no  punishment  in  this  world 
greater  than  I  deserve — but  I  fear  I  shall  never 
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be  prepared  to  meet  with  resignation,  the  loss 
of  my  husband's  love — his  devotion — his  kind 
considerate  attentions — it  is  all — "  murmured 
Maud,  "  all  I  now  have  on  this  earth  to  live 
for,  to  depend  on." 

'*  Then  God  help  you,  poor  creature !"  cried 
a  voice  behind  her,  and  though  Maud  on  turn- 
ing suddenly,  discovered  that  these  words  pro- 
ceeded from  the  heedless,  jesting  lips  of  Lavinia 
Grantley,  still,  in  the  weak  state  of  her  nerves, 
which  had  been  much  excited  by  the  previous 
conversation  of  Lady  Templeton,  the  ominous 
sentence  fell  heavily  on  her  heart,  and  she 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Not  perceiving  Maud's  agitation,  Lavinia 
continued— 

*'  God  help  any  poor  woman,  who  has  no- 
thing to  depend  upon,  but  the  constancy  of  a 
charming  man,  *  of  the  right  sort,'  like  Mrs. 
Percy's  delightful  husband  ^though  I  wish  he 
were  mine  for  all  that !" 
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And  the  young  lady  began  gaily  humming 
the  words  of  a  lively  song. 

*•  A  fair  good  night  to  thee,  love — a  fair  good  night  to  thee, 
And  pleasant  be  thy  path,  love,  tho'   it  end  not  with  me; 
Liking — light  as  ours  love — was  never  meant  to  last. 
It  was  a  moment's  phantasy  and  as  such  ii  iias  passed." 

'*  Lavinia,  don't  be  such  a  fool !"  cried  Lady 
Templeton  in  alarm,  "  ring  the  bell — Mrs. 
Percy  is  ill — no,  run  into  my  room,  make  haste 
and  bring  some  Eau  de  Cologne.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Percy  ! — Good  gracious  here  are  the  gen- 
tlemen !" 

Maud  pushing  aside  the  essences  whicn  Lady 
Templeton  and  Lavinia  were  offering  her, 
sprang  up  and  left  the  room  by  one  door,  as 
Lord  Templeton  and  Harry  Percy  entered  by 
the  other. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIII. 


"  And  oh  how  much  I  love  him,  what  can  tell  ? 

Not  words,  not  tears— heaven  only  knows  how  much  ! 

And  every  evening  when  I  say  my  prayers 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven  for  the  sin 

Of  loving  aught  on  earth  with  such  a  love." 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 


*'  I  was  told,"  cried  Harry  Percy,  as  haviog 
cast  a  glance  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
ladies,  he  dropped  into  a  fauteuil^  "  I 
should  find  my  fair  lady  here—  where  has  she 
flown?" 

'*  She  is  not  very  well — she — "  and  Lady 
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Templeton  rather  hesitated,  '*  Oh,  don't  alarm 
yourself,'*  she  added  as  she  perceived  Harry's  look 
of  apprehension,  '*only  a  slight  hysterical  attack !" 
And  with  a  faint  sigh,  she  again  sank  upon  her 
seat  as  she  saw  him  hurry  off;  the  Earl  re- 
marking with  a  supercilious  simper  to  Lord 
George  who  had  just  entered — 

"  It  is  really  very  strange  that  ladies  are  so 
subject  to  hysterics — particularly  after  dinner, 
when  left  to  themselves." 

But  our  heroine's  tears  soon  vanished  at  the 
sight  of  her  husband's  face  of  anxiety,  and  ten- 
derness, and  they  were  more  effectually  dis- 
pelled by  the  ridicule  which  he  cast  upon  the 
cause  of  her  emotion.  The  idea,  he  said,  of 
Lady  Templeton  attempting  to  get  up  any 
thing  like  sentimentality;  it  was  all  moonshine, 
her  pretending  to  have  a  heart,  and  he  would 
really  thank  her  ladyship,  not  to  put  such  non- 
sensical ideas  into  his  wife's  head  by  getting  up 
such  scenes,  but  keep  to  her  whist,  which  was 
much  more  in  her  line. 
N  3 
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Nevertheless,  when  Harry  left  Maud,  to 
play  a  farewell  rubber  with  Lady  Templeton, 
she  retired  to  rest  with  the  idle  words  of 
Lavinia  Grantley,  "  Then  God  help  you,  poor 
creature,"  ringing  fearfully  on  her  ears,  in  the 
tone  of  a  grave  and  solemn  knell  ;  and  the 
bitter  words  and  looks  of  anguish,  called  forth 
that  night  from  the  woman  of  the  world,  whom 
she  had  before  thought  so  heartless,  would  rise 
before  her  imagination ;  and  whether  they  were 
acting  or  not,  for  some  time  the  remembrance 
of  the  scene,  caused  a  painful  feeling  to  oppress 
her  spirit,  to  an  extent  for  which  she  could 
hardly  account. 

However,  the  gloomy  reflections  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  Countess's  domestic  history 
entirely  faded  away,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the 
ensuing  happy  month,  w^hich  was  passed  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  society,  in 
their  journey  towards  Belgium,  which  they 
performed  by  slow  degrees — stopping  for  a  day 
or  two  at  any  place  on  their  route  they  thought 
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deserving  of  notice.  But  suddenly  as  one 
awakened  from  a  pleasant  dream,  Maud  found 
herself  in  a  gay,  and  bustling  metropolis,  her 
husband  again  surrounded  by  importunate 
friends  and  acquaintance,  on  whom  he  once 
more  bestowed  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
so  precious  to  the  heart  of  Maud. 

And  she,  in  obedience  to  his  wishes,  would 
force  herself  to  smile  on  others,  instead  of  on 
him  alone,  and  assume  a  courteous  gaiety  she 
felt  not. 

How  scornful  would  have  been  the  expression 
of  Maud  Sutherland's  beautiful  face,  if  in  the 
days  of  her  pride,  she  had  been  told,  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  she  would  find  herself 
constantly  giving  up,  with  hardly  an  inward 
murmur,  or  even  a  thought  of  self,  every  incli- 
nation, every  justifiable  indulgence  of  her  own 
feelings — to  a  word — a  look— an  implied  wish 
of  another — but  so  it  was,  and  Percy  marvelled 
when  day  by  day,  he  more  fully  perceived,  that 
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insfead  of  being  the  husband  of  a  self-willed 
girl,  to  whose  proud,  rebellious  spirit  he  had 
looked  forward  as  rather  a  pleasant  excitement, 
to  the  monotony  of  his  domestic  hours,  he  was 
linked  to  a  being,  who  seemed  to  know  no  will 
but  his — to  shrink  with  almost  terror  from  the 
bare  idea  of  incurring,  by  any  denial  of  his 
merest  fancy,  the  slightest  breath  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

And  Percy — such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature-— he  hardly  knew  whether  to  feel  a 
shade  of  disappointment  at  this  metamorphose, 
or  a  sensation  of  gratified  triumph  I 

Truly  Maud  Percy  was  changed.  There  is 
an  effectual  power,  which  will  firmly  establish 
itself  in  the  truly  humbled  heart  of  the  penitent 
to  whom  it  speaks,  and  Maud  was  humbled. 
By  the  coffin  of  her  mother,  the  scales  of  dark- 
ness were  mercifully  removed,  and  she  saw  her- 
self  as   she    really    was,   in    all    her    sinful- 
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From  that  moment  she  spared  not  herself — 
in  her  many  hours  of  solitude,  she  communed 
with  her  heart.  In  bitter  repentant  sorrow 
she  passed  much  time,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
communing  were,  gentleness,  and  self-denial, 
meekness  and  charity ;  plainly  showing  at  whose 
feet  she  had  laid  the  offering  of  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart. 

But  still  Maud  had  not  relinquished  all — 
chastened  and  softened  as  was  her  heart,  still  a 
darling  frailty  clung  to  her  nature,  and  was 
cherished  with  the  tenderest  care.  She  bowed 
to  an  earthly  idol — her  love  for  her  husband,  so 
intense,  so  all  powerful,  came  as  a  cloud  be- 
tween her  soul  and  heaven. 

The  feeling,  Mrs.  Hemans  so  beautifully 
described,  was  indeed  the  language  of  poor 
Maud's  heart. 


"An  earthly  image  come«  my  soul  between, 
And  thy  calm  glory  !  Father !  throned  above." 
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God  help  thee,  poor  young  wife,  well  indeed 
might  be  said ! 


A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  at  Brussels, 
the  King  issued  commands  for  a  grand  court 
ball. 

"  There,  Maud !"  cried  Harry  Percy  in  a  gay 
tone  as  he  threw  the  card  upon  his  wife's  knee, 
"  here  is  something  which  will  no  doubt  be 
agreeable." 

And  he  watched  her  countenance  with 
a  smile,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  with 
a  very  different  expression  to  that  gene- 
rally called  forth  by  such  invitations.  She 
scarcely  made  a  remark  upon  it — but  passed 
with  a  sigh  of  care,  to  that  most  weighty 
of  all  trifling  subjects— dress !  For  no  fond 
mother's  hand  had  with  pride  and  pleasure  sent 
her  forth  from  her  home,  supplied  with  every 
anticipated  want,  such  as  a  young  bride's  trous- 
seau usually  affords. 
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"  Oh !  don't  worry  yourself  on  that  score, 
dearest,"  said  Harry  when  he  discovered  the 
cause  of  her  perplexity,  *'  leave  all  that  to  me. 
I'll  manage  that  for  you." 

Perhaps  our  fair  readers  will  hardly  believe 
it,  when  they  learn,  that  Maud  took  him  liter- 
ally at  his  word,  and  in  truth  did  not  trouble 
herself  any  more  about  the  matter,  but  left 
every  thing  as  he  desired,  to  him  ;  indeed 
gave  it  not  another  thought,  until  the  day 
before  the  ball.  On  that  afternoon,  a  box  from 
Paris  arrived  directed  to  herself,  and  amidst 
the  admiring  exclamations  of  Lucy,  several 
dresses,  bonnets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  newest 
Parisian  fashion,  were  drawn  forth,  and  dis- 
played before  her  astonished  eyes. 

Maud  knew  it  must  be  her  husband's  gift, 
and  on  his  entering  the  room,  just  as  a  case 
containing  a  pair  of  splendid  diamond  combs 
had  been  placed  in  her  hands  by  Lucy,  she 
flew  into  his  arms,  to  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness; but  as  she  again  turned  towards  the  jewels 
N  5 
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to  gratify  him  by  a  more  minute  and  interested 
examination  of  the  sparkling  ornaments,  she 
said — 

"  There  is  however  unfortunately  nothing 
here  that  I  can  wear  for  some  time  yet — they 
are  all  beautiful,  dear  Harry,  most  beautiful ! 
but  would  it  not  have  been  better,  had  Miss 
Grantley  sent  some  dresses  for  present  use  ?" 
for  Percy  had  informed  her  that  at  the  earnest 
request  of  that  young  lady,  he  had  allowed  her, 
assisted  by  the  more  refined  taste  of  Lady 
Templeton,  to  select  this  trousseau^  for  so  it 
might  be  called.  "  She  must  have  known," 
added  Maud,  sorrowfully,  "  that  I  was  in 
mourning." 

To  her  great  surprise,  her  husband  seemed 
to  think,  that  any  of  the  dresses  before  her, 
seven  or  eight  months  after  the  death  of  the 
nearest  relative,  might  be  worn  with  the  utmost 
propriety  at  the  approaching /e^e. 

"  How  I  do  long  to  see  my  beautiful  wife," 
he  said,  fondly  kissing  her,  "  with  these  dia- 
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monds  sparkling  in  her  hair,  and  that  melan- 
choly garb  replaced  by  this— what  do  you  call 
it,  Lucy  ?"  he  added  as  the  abigail  held  up  with 
an  admiring  survey,  a  ball  dress,  which  by  its 
lightness,  and  elegance,  certainly  did  honour  to 
the  taste  of  those  who  had  selected  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  unrivalled  powers  of  the  Parisian 
artiste. — "  Brussels  lace  is  it?  oh,  just  the  very 
thing  I  declare!" 

At  that  moment  he  was  called  away,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  further  discussion  of  the  matter, 
Percy  did  not  return  home  till  late  that  night, 
or  rather  early  the  following  morning,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  leave  his  bed  till  the  day 
was  far  advanced,  and  then  he  looked  ill — said 
he  had  to  write  letters  that  plagued  him,  and 
that  he  felt  quite  done  up. 

Dinner  time  came — and  when  that  repast 
was  hastily  despatched,  he  had  still  another 
letter  to  write.  Percy  had  however  remarked 
that  Maud  looked  pale,  and  sad,  all  the  after- 
noon. 
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*'  You  are  monstrous  lively,  my  darling,"  he 
at  length  said  as  he  stood  on  the  rug  a  YAnglaise^ 
with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "  Why  looks  your 
grace  so  heavily  to-day  ?  We  must  brighten 
up  ourselves  a  little  for  this  gay  affair  to-night. 
I  expect  that  we  shall  look  very  brilliant  with 
our  diamonds,  and  Brussels  lace — eh!  lady 
mine?" 

He  paused,  for  he  beheld  a  nervous  quiver  of 
her  lip,  and  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye.  She 
arose,  approached  him,  and  leaning  her  fore- 
head against  his  arm  said  in  an  agitated  voice — 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  Harry,  but  I 
feel  so  great  a  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  going 
in  such  a  gay  dress  to-night — especially  when  1 
look  at  this." 

And  she  held  up  a  deep  black-edged  letter, 
received  that  very  morning. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  it  seems  so  very  soon.  What 
would  they  think  of  me,  who  of  all,  has  most 
cause  to  mourn?  and  I  find  that  already  they 
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have  heard  of  the  society  we  were  in  at  Wis- 
baden,  and  imagine  we  have  been  very  gay." 

"  And  what  business  has  any  one,  I  should 
like  to  know,  to  interfere  with  the  society  into 
which  I  choose  to  introduce  my  wife  ?"  inter- 
rupted Percy  in  a  quick  angry  tone.  "  I  shall 
really  thank  your  sister  to  keep  her  remarks  to 
herself." 

''  Harry — Harry,"  exclaimed  Maud  placing 
her  hand  before  his  mouth,  ''  you  are  not  going 
to  say  an  unkind  word  of  darling  little  May  ? 
Nay  read  her  letter — you  will  see  there  is  not  a 
syllable—" 

'*  Then  who  has  put  this  nonsense  into  your 
head?"  he  resumed,  pushing  the  epistle  she 
held,  somewhat  ungraciously  aside  ;  and  taking 
up  the  one  that  lay  on  the  table,  he  hastily 
glanced  over  the  contents,  whilst  Maud  stood 
silently  by  his  side  watching  his  countenance. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Merton,  and  most 
touching  and  truly  eloquent  in  its  style  was  the 
composition.    Free  from  any  tinge,  of  what  the 
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most  fastidious  and  prejudiced,  could  denomi- 
nate cant,  it  was  equally  calculated  to  raise 
up  those  that  were  falling,  as  to  strengthen 
those  that  stand,  and  this  was  the  object  the 
writer  had  in  view,  when  he  penned  it — for 
prayerfully  had  the  good  man  sighed  over  the 
reports,  which  had  reached  even  his  secluded 
home,  of  the  dangerous  paths  into  which  the 
cherished  lamb  of  his  flock  had  wandered.  But 
he  knew  who  was  her  conductor — her  director ! 
and  it  was  with  the  most  judicious  tact,  that  he 
worded  his  grave,  but  gentle  warnings,  in  order 
that  they  might,  without  offending,  meet  the 
eye  of  the  husband,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
perhaps  prove  beneficial  to  Percy,  who,  in  the 
days  of  bitter  mourning  he  had  spent  at  the 
Parsonage,  had  astonished  Mr.  Merton  by  the 
fluent  eloquence  with  which  he  could  discourse, 
on  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects  ;  but  he 
grieved  to  think,  that  words  producing  no 
fruits,  are  but  as  the  '*  sounding  brass  and  the 
tinkling  cymbal,"   and   may    even   be   ranked 
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among  those  idle  words,  for  which  man  is  to  be 
brought  to  judgment ! 

But  Maud,  as  she  anxiously  watched  her 
husband's  countenance,  saw  instead  of  a  sof- 
tened effect,  the  flush  deepen  on  his  cheek,  and 
that  quick  movement  of  the  eyelids,  always  a 
sure  sign  with  Harry,  that  he  was  not  well 
pleased,  and  when  he  had  hastily  run  his  eye 
over  the  conclusion,  he  crushed  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  without  any  remark  walked  to  the 
window — he  then  broke  forth. 

**  Maud,  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this !" 

"  What,  Harry  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  cannot  have  my  wife  turned 
methodist,  and  these  sort  of  canting  productions 
such  as  you  are  constantly  receiving,  are  decid- 
edly making  you  one.  You  are,  I  assure  you, 
quite  a  different  creature  since  we  married, 
quite  different !  Upon  my  word  I  should  not 
know  you  for  the  same.  You  used  to  be  all 
brightness  and  animation,  and  now — " 
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Maud  withdrew  the  hand  she  had  laid  upon 
his  arm. 

*^  I  am  sorry,  Harry,  you  think  me  so  much 
changed  for  the  worse,"  she  said,  her  heart 
bursting  with  wounded  feelings,  "  but  you 
should  consider — " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  have  had  much  consideration," 
he  replied,  interrupting  her,  '*  far  more  I  must 
say,  than  you  have — Maud  for  me.  It  is  neither 
grateful,  or  flattering  to  one's  feelings,  to  have 
every  thing  one  does  to  give  pleasure,  received 
as  the  greatest  misery,  or  the  most  heinous 
sin ;  you  ought  to  have  considered,  before  it  was 
too  late,  that  you  were  not  going  to  marry  a 
parson — or — What  tears  !  Really,  Maud,  I 
would  give  the  world  to  see  you  in  a  passion, 
anything  rather  than  this  continual  weeping ; 
you  must  get  over  the  habit,  indeed,  dear,  you 
must ;  tears  may  do  for  some  men,  but  they 
always  irritate  me.  There — now,  put  this  well 
meaning,  but  absurd  epistle,  into  the  fire — Mr. 
Merton  should  know  better  than  to  endeavour 
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to  disgust  a  wife,  with  the  station  of  life  in  which 
her  husband  being  placed,  it  is  decidedly 
her  duty  to  pursue^  without  repining — come 
throw  it  away,  and  I  will  write  to  our  worthy 
friend  my  opinion  on  the  subject."  And  so  say- 
ing Percy  committed  the  letter  to  the  flames. 
Maud  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  it, 
and  then  her  eyes  shot  forth  one  of  their  fierce 
flashes  of  days  gone  by,  and  she  retreated  from 
her  husband's  side,  and  seated  herself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him. 

Harry's  words  had  wounded  her  to  the  quick, 
and  when  after  a  brief  pause,  during  which  he 
stood  looking  at  her  with  a  smile  lurking  in  his 
eye,  he  approached  his  young  wife,  and  patting 
her  cheek,  said — 

'*  Well,  how  is  Mistress  Merton  now  ?" 

Maud  did  not  raise  her  head,  which  was 
resting  on  her  hand,  or  did  she  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  his  enquiry. 

*'  What,  sulky !"  he  angrily  exclaimed,  *'  oh, 
that  will  never  do  for  me  I     If  there's  a  thing 
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in  the  world  I  hate,  it  is  sulkiness— a  sulky 
woman — horrible !  I  won't  trouble  you  any 
farther,"  he  continued,  speaking  rapidly,  ''  but 
shall  be  off  instantly ;  really  could  I  have  only 
guessed  that  my  unlucky  present  would  have 
led  to  this!— however,  pray  please  yourself  to- 
night; don't  let  me  on  any  account /orce  you  to 
act  against  your  inclination — dress  as  you  like, 
or  stay  away  if  it  suit  your  wishes,  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  the  excuse  of  illness.  Kather  a 
bad  beginning,  I  must  say,  to  let  your  husband 
go  every  where  without  you — but  mind,  I  give 
you  carte  blanche — do  exactly  what  you  like," 
and  he  hastily  left  the  room,  and  she  heard  the 
outer  door  bang  violently. 

He  left  her  seated  in  her  dark  dress,  with 
pallid  cheeks,  and  hands  clenched  tightly  to- 
gether, her  large  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 
struggling  not  to  overflow  ;  he  returned  to  find 
standing  on  the  same  spot,  a  radiant  figure, 
which  appeared  to  him,  a  fairy  vision  of  beauty 
and  brightness ;  the  diamonds  sparkling  amidst 
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her  shining  hair — the  graceful  folds  of  the 
lace  robe,  falling  round  her  like  drapery  round 
a  Grecian  statue,  whilst  with  a  half  confident, 
half  nervous  feeling,  as  she  heard  a  well  known 
footstep  approaching,  she  stood  erect,  her  eyes 
flashing  eagerly,  her  lips  parted,  her  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  the  brightest  hue!     Truly — 

"  She  now  seemed  formed  to  revel 
In  the  sunshine  of  a  throne." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"  And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men, 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily,  and  vphen 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spoke  again." 

Byron. 


Maud  did  indeed  shine  that  night,  and  univer- 
sal was  the  admiration  called  forth  by  the 
'^  English  beauty."  It  proceeded  even  from 
the  lips  of  royal  personages,  and  much  kind 
notice  did  Maud  receive,  from  the  fair  young 
Queen,  and  the  Monarch,  who  perhaps  looked 
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with  peculiar  interest  on  the  lovely  flower  of 
that  country,  once  his  own  happy  home. 

In  after  days,  Maud's  thoughts  often  flew  back 
to  that  bright  evening,  and  it  ever  appeared 
to  her  mind  in  the  form  of  a  confuted,  though 
dazzling  dream — a  scene  of  unnatural  brilliancy. 
In  the  weak  state  of  her  nerves,  so  sudden 
a  transportation  into  light  and  animation,  was 
exciting  to  a  degree,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
admiration  poured  upon  her  from  all  quarters, 
to  mark  one  smile  beaming  on  her  alone  with 
such  fond,  such  tender  delight,  whispering 
words  of  approbation,  and  admiration  in  her 
ear — it  was  almost  too  much  for  her  to  bear, 
though  she  could  scarcely  define  the  feeling 
that  then  filled  her  heart.  And  when  she 
passed  from  ''  the  halls  of  dazzling  light,"  into 
the  cool  night  air,  leaning  upon  her  husband's 
arm,  the  spell  had  not  departed,  for  he  w^as 
with  her  still. 

Percy    placed    Maud     in     the     carriage, 
and  was   about   to   follow,    when     some   one 
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in  the  throng  spoke  to  him ;  and  then  he  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  move  on,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  other  carriages,  saying  he 
would  join  them  in  a  moment. 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  some  short  dis- 
tance to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  crowd  of 
carriages,  and  the  driver  took  his  station  close 
to  a  spot  where  stood  two  gentlemen,  who 
proved  by  their  conversation  to  have  been 
guests  at  the  ball.  The  fumes  of  the  pipe  of 
one  of  them,  evidently  a  German,  were  wafted 
through  the  open  window  of  Maud's  carriage, 
as  were  also  the  words  of  both ;  at  first 
they  fell  unheeded  on  her  ear,  but  their  purport 
soon  roused  her  attention. 

Maud  heard  herself  named  by  the  English- 
man as  the  beauty  of  the  room,  to  which  asser- 
tion, the  German  after  some  little  hesitation 
assented,  and  added  he  had  often  seen  Mrs. 
Percy  at  Wisbaden,  where  there  had  been  a 
gieat  many  English  this  year. 

*'  A  good  set  ?"  demanded  his  companion. 
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"  That  depends  upon  what  you  call  good  in 
your  country,"  returned  the  other.  *'  There 
were  handsome,  fashionable  women,  and  their 
husbands,  many  of  rank,  but  they  mixed  little 
with  us,  except  at  the  tables.  They  patronised 
rouge  et  noir  very  much.  Your  countrymen 
seem  fond  of  play ;  that  pretty  woman's  hus- 
band is  a  regular  gambler." 

"  Oh,  Percy!"  said  his  companion,  **  of  course 
you  may  be  sure  that  wherever  he  is,  there 
must  be  plenty  of  play  going  on.  He's  one  of 
that  clique  of  my  worthy  compatriots,  who 
having  gambled  away  other  people's  money  as 
well  as  their  own,  find  it  convenient  to  come 
to  your  country,  to  economise,  as  they  call   it." 

"  And  live  the  life,  which  in  their  own 
country  would  be  called  swindling,"  replied  the 
German. 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  other, 
*'  for  instance,  a  ruined  man  like  Percy,  over 
head   and  ears  in  debt,  dressing    his   wife    in 
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lace  and  diamonds!  Did  he  play  high  at 
Wisbaden?" 

*'  Mein  Gott  ja  !  and  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  too,  whenever  he  could  get  away  from  his 
beautiful  wife ;  I  must  say  he  seemed  a  much 
more  attentive  husband  than  your  fashionable 
countrymen  generally  appear  to  be." 

"  Ah,  poor  thing !  that  may  not  perhaps 
continue  long ;  there  cannot  be  much  happiness 
in  store  for  a    Gambler's  wife" 

"JMy  dearest  Maud,  you  may  go  home,  I 
will  follow  presently,"  were  the  next  words 
that  broke  upon  our  heroine's  ear,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  whirling  away  towards  her 
home — alone,  with  as  it  were  a  weight  of  lead 
upon  her  heart ;  for  some  time  she  felt  stunned, 
stupified. 

'*  A  Gambler's  wife  /"  she  at  length  mur- 
mured, and  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head. The  cold  jewels  met  her  touch—she  shud- 
dered— her  hand  dropped,  and  she  sat  as   if 
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some  noxious  reptile  were  on  her  brow,  which 
in  spite  of  the  horror  it  inspired,  she  could  not 
remove. 

What  a  contrast  would  poor  Maud  have 
afforded  a  few  hours  later,  to  the  radiant  beauty 
who  had  been  gazed  upon  by  all  with  admira- 
tion— although  with  some  it  was  mingled  with 
envy. 

She  was  seated  before  the  expiring  fire  in 
her  apartment,  her  eyes  riveted,  with  a  fixed 
look  of  earnest  thought,  on  the  smouldering 
embers,  the  flickering  lamp  burning  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  and  as  the  cathedral  clock  chimed 
the  successive  hours  of  three  and  four  she 
started  from  her  seat,  to  listen  for  an 
instant,  and  then  relapsed  into  her  former  ab- 
straction. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  when  Harry  Percy 
with  haggard  cheeks,  and  a  worn  anxious  look, 
stole  noiselessly  upstairs  towards  his  dressing- 
room  ;  as  he  entered  it,  he  perceived  the  oppo- 
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site  door  open,  and  a  white  figure  stood  before 
him — it  was  his  young  wife ! 

An  exclamation  partaking  of  some  displeasure 
broke  from  his  lips. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  said  Maud,  in  a  sad,  but 
firm  voice,  as  she  approached  him,  and  looked 
earnestly  upon  his  jaded  countenance,  "  I  could 
not  go  quietly  to  sleep,  with  the  dreadful  fear 
in  my  mind,  that  you  were  in  scenes,  where 
there  can  be  no  rest,  either  for  your  soul  or 
body,  Harry  !"  and  she  fixed  her  large,  dark  eyes 
upon  him  with  a  searching  glance,  which  was, 
perhaps,  more  overpowering  to  the  conscience- 
stricken  Percy,  from  the  mild  look  she  blended 
with  it ;  he  could  detect  no  anger  in  her  ex- 
pression, as  she  continued  to  gaze  upon  him,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  from  her  husband's 
countenance,  more  than  his  words,  the  truth  of 
her  suspicions — for  alas  !  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  poor  young  creature,  that  his  assertions 
were  not  always  current  coin. 

And  she  judged    rightly.     For   an  instant 
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Harry  Percy  quailed  beneath  the  power  of  her 
searching  look,  and  hastily  averted  the  eyes, 
wont  to  be  so  confident,  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  power  over  the  heart  of  her  who  stood 
before  him ;  and  then  in  a  hurried,  confused 
manner  he  stammered  forth  some  incoherent 
sentences  of  angry  equivocation,  denying  all 
knowledge  of  what  could  be  her  meaning.  For 
the  first  time,  a  drop  of  gall  mingled  in  Maud's 
cup  of  pure  and  perfect  love  for  her  husband, 
and  it  caused  her  lip  to  curl,  and  her  eyes  to 
flash  with  indignant  scorn ;  it  was  a  feeling 
approaching  to  contempt,  that  took  possession 
of  her  soul — for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
heard  one  whom  she  loved^  sully  his  lips  with 
what  she  knew  was  untruth. 

But  the  next  instant  that  bitter  drop  was 
engulphed  in  the  mighty  tide  of  softened  feel- 
ing into  which  it  flowed. 

"  Hush,  dear  Harry,  hush  !"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  tender,  but  solemn  earnestness,  ''  what 
avails  it  to  conceal  aughl  from  a  mortal  like 
o  3 
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yourself — an  erring  creature,  too  deserving  of 
censure  for  you  to  fear  reproach  from  her." 

Percy  evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  words 
and  looks  of  his  wife,  entreated  her  to  leave 
him,  and  to  seek  her  bed. 

But  Maud  would  be  heard  ;  she  cried— 

"  Harry,  dearest  Harry,  listen  to  me,"  and 
she  seized  his  hand;  '*  sit  down,  and  let  me  sit 
beside  you,"  and  she  gently  constrained  him  to 
place  himself  on  the  sofa. 

"  My  darling  girl,  to  what  is  all  this  to 
lead  ?"  and  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  her  gentle 
sway. — ^'  You  will  make  yourself  ill  with  all 
this  folly,  and  me  too,"  and  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow. 

Maud  then  proceeded  to  repeat  the  conver- 
sation of  the  two  persons  she  had  heard  that 
night,  and  regardless  of  the  expressions  of 
anger,  and  impatience,  which  the  recital  elicited 
from  her  husband,  continued  speaking-^ 

"  You  little  know,  Harry,  how  I  suffer  from 
apprehension  on  your  account — how   I  dread 
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the  vice,  which  I  know  is  your  besetting  sin— I 
never  close  my  eyes,  but  I  dream  of  horrors, 
all  connected  with  the  idea  of  gambling,  Do 
you  remember,'*  she  continued  with  deep 
earnestness,  "  that  Sunday  at  Wisbaden,  when 
I  walked  out  with  Lady  Templeton  and  some 
of  her  friends — 1  was  behind  with  Lord  George 
Damer,  and  we  followed  the  rest,  when  sud- 
denly I  found  myself  in  one  of  those  dreadful 
places,  which  in  England  is,  I  believe,  called  a 
*  Hell  1' "  At  this  last  word  she  shuddered,  and 
lowered  her  voice,  "  And  well  might  it  be  so 
named,  for  there  can  be  no  other  scene  so  cal- 
culated to  give  one  a  faint  insight  into  the 
horrors  of  that  dread  abode.  Oh!  the  ex- 
pression of  those  wretched  faces,  on  which  the 
dim  lamp,  hanging  above  them,  was  casting  its 
pale  light ;  such  degrading,  dreadful  eagerness, 
such  despairing  agony,  when  they  threw  their 
gold  upon  the  table,  and  saw  it  swept  away  by 
those  who  stood  so  composedly  by,  with  demon 
like  smiles,  watching  for    their  prey!     And, 
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Harry,  there  were  amongst  the  group,  some  I 
had  been  daily  meeting,  and  with  whom  I  had 
held  social  intercourse!  Never,  dearest,  from 
that  hour,  was  I  able  to  cast  from  me  a  feeling 
of  loathing  when  in  their  presence — a  sort  of 
sickening  shudder,  when  they  approached 
me." 

"  Pshaw!"  muttered  Percy  to  himself. 

Maud  continued — 

"  I  stood  gazing  on  it  all,  as  if  spell-bound 
to  the  spot — Lord  George,  I  suppose,  thought  I 
was  amused — and  then — how  that  face  has 
haunted  me  ever  since !  a  man  bent  forward  and 
said — the  words  still  ring  in  my  ears — '  Mettrai- 
je  pour  vous  sur  la  tahle,  Madame  f — I  cannot 
tell  how  I  looked,  or  what  I  did,  but  Lord 
George  perceiving  his  mistake,  kindly  drew  me 
away,  and  then,  Harry,  you  know  you  met  us 
coming  out,  and  you  were  angry  that  I  should 
have  gone  into  such  a  place." 

'*  Yes,  dear,  yes,"  said  Harry  quickly,  ''  I 
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remember  that  perfectly,  but  again  I  ask,  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"  I  never  told  you  till  to-night,"  she  con- 
tinued, heedless  of  the  interruption,  "  all  I  then 
felt — I  wished  to  banish  the  remembrance  from 
my  mind — but  I  cannot ;  I  am  always  fancying 
you,  Harry,  in  those  scenes  of  horror,  your 
countenance  distorted  by  anxiety,  so  changed — 
so  livid!" 

Maud  paused,  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and 
looked  with  an  almost  wild  expression  of  eager 
intensity  into  her  husband's  face. 

*'  Harry !"  she  again  began,  "  to-night  I 
heard  myself  called  a  gambler's  wife  !  look  not 
so  angry,  my  own  dear  husband,  the  past  can- 
not be  recalled — but  now — now  before  it  is  too 
late  ! — oh,  Harry,  be  not  thou  the  instrument 
of  my  punishment — for  a  gambler's  loife  there 
can  indeed  be  no  happiness !  But  it  is  not  for 
myself  alone  I  supplicate — but,  Harry,  think 
of  yourself — your  immortal  soul !  Can  you 
pray? — can   you  kneel  before  a    holy  throne 
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fresh  from  scenes  of  such  iniquity — and  can 
your  thoughts  rest  on  her — our  blessed,  departed 
mother,  for  whom  you  wept  such  bitter  tears, 
and  for  whose  sake  you  vowed  to  forsake  the 
vices  she  so  dreaded  for  the  welfare  of  her  child? 
You  turn  away — one  moment  more  and  1  have 
done.  Let  me  implore  you,  for  the  sake  of 
your  happiness  hereafter — for  the  sake  of  the 
wife  you  now  love — and  to  whom  your  love  is 
so  precious  ;"  her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper, 
and  tears  fell  fast,  "  for  the  sake  also  of  the 
being  to  be  born ! — dear  Harry — let  not  our 
expected  treasure  be  a  gambler^ s  childV^ 

And  what  effect  had  this  affecting  appeal  on 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ?  Why  did  his 
ever  fluent  tongue  allow  it  thus  to  flow  on  un- 
interruptedly ?  As  he  looked  upon  the  beautiful 
young  creature  he  had  lured  from  her  happy 
home,  to  share  his  uncertain  lot,  did  not  his 
heart  smite  him  ? 

It  did — for  there  were  tender  chords  still  un- 
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broken  in  the  heart  of   the  Gambler,  and  he 
loved    his     fair    young     wife,     although    all 
he      had     to      bestow,     was     tainted     love. 
When    she    first    raised    her  eyes  with  such 
supplicating  earnestness    to    his   face — in  the 
first  impulse  of  that  moment,  he  was  about  to 
press  her  in  his  arms,  and  pour  forth,  as  was 
his  wont,  vows,  and  soothing  protestations,  and 
promises,  which  he  felt  with  a  pang  of  remorse, 
were  only  promises  to  be  broken;  but  something 
like     a    twinge    of    conscience    arrested   his 
usually  eloquent  lips,  and  prevented  his  utter- 
ing, what  he  knew  he  had  neither  power  or  in- 
clination to  fulfil  J  and  gradually  the  worldling 
returned  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  self — to 
devise   some   means   of  securing  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  his  pursuits,  without  the  future 
recurrence   of   scenes   such    as  the   one   just 
enacted. 

There   was   something  in  the  brilliancy  of 
those  eyes,  in  the  gentle,  though  firm  earnest- 
ness of  voice — the  ^majesty  of  youth  and  inno- 
o  5 
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cence  with  which  the  young  wife  addressed 
him,  that  at  first  almost  awed  Harry  Percy ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
being,  but  the  remembrance,  that  she  was  a 
woman,  a  devoted,  loving  woman,  soon  came 
to  dispel  his  fears,  and  scruples,  and  he  in- 
stantly determined  on  what  course  to  pursue. 

He  arose  from  his  seat,  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  with  hasty  steps,  his  eyes  bent  sor- 
rowfully to  the  ground ;  then  paused,  and  stood 
by  the  still  kneeling  Maud,  who  fixed  her 
glance  with  eager  enquiry  on  his  face. 

'*  Maud,"  he  began  in  the  softest,  saddest 
voice,  "  you  have  indeed  fully  impressed  me 
with  my  errors — my  wretched  selfishness  ! 
Could  remorse  or  agony  atone  for  them,  my 
present  feelings  would  be  suflScient  retribution 
for  having,  in  my  blind,  selfish  love,  sufiered 
you  to  link  your  fate  with  one,  totally  un- 
worthy of  you — one  in  whose  nature,  tastes, 
and  passions  exists,  that  which  of  course,  you 
cannot  understand.  You  know  not  the  heart  of 
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man,  how  should  you  ? — you  cannot  make  al- 
lowances for  its  failings.  You  expect  a  miracle 
— that  at  once  and  for  ever,  I  should  renounce 
all  my  imperfections  of  character — but  that  is 
quite  impossible !" 

Maud  continued  to  gaze  wildly  on  her  hus- 
band. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  by  degrees,  the  influence 
of  your  love,  and  my  attachment  for  you,  which 
increases  day  by  day — the  anticipated  tie,  which 
will  bind  us  still  closer  in  the  bonds  of  aflfec- 
tion — I   did    fondly   hope    I   might    in    time 
become  all  you  could  desire,  but  alas!  for  human 
frailty  !    One  excuse  I  can  urge  in  my  behalf — 
I  did  not,  when  I  wooed  you,  conceal  my  faults 
— not  from  the  lips  of  the  world  alone — but 
from  mine  own,  you  heard  that  I  was — a  Gam- 
bler !     Yes,  though  you  shudder  now,  you  did 
not  then — you  vowed  you  would  gladly  follow 
me   through   sunshine    and    through   storm  — 
through  weal  and  woe — in  temptation  in  peril 
— in  the  midst  of  reproach  that  whether  fortune 
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frowned  or  looked  kindly,  you  would  still 
smile  on  me — and  love  even  my  imperfections 
— because  they  were  mine — Maud,  can  you  deny 
this  ?" 

As  Percy  had  proceeded  in  his  speech,  his 
enunciation  became  loud,  energetic,  and  rapid 
in  the  extreme— he  now  paused  for  one  instant, 
for  very  lack  of  breath,  but  before  Maud  could 
speak,  he  continued  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  deep 
pathos — 

"  But  think  not  that  I  mean  to  reproach 
you,  my  own  beloved — and  beloved  you  must 
ever  be— come  what  may."    Percy  heaved  a 
deep  drawn  sigh.     *'  No,  myself  alone  I  con- 
demn, and  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  agony," 
and  he  pressed  his  hand  tightly  on  his  forehead 
"  the  torture,  with  which  I  am  now  about,  for 
your    dear    sake,    to    propose    an    expedient. 
Maud,"     he     continued     solemnly,     "  1    see 
a  film  has  fallen  from  your  eyes — you  are  wiser 
now,  perhaps    better,    than    when    as    Maud 
Sutherland,  you  promised  me  your  devoted  love 
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—you  find  that  you  cannot  tolerate  now,  what 
then  you  only  viewed  indistinctly.  You  begin 
already  to  despise  me— in  time  would  not  the 
feeling  increase  ?" 

Maud  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  her  utter- 
ance seemed  paralysed.    And  Harry  continued, 
"  For   myself,   adoring   you   as  I  do,"  and 
again  he  hastily  paced  the  room,  "  I  will  con- 
fess,  that    I    dread   the   effect,    such    scenes, 
as  that  which  has  just  been  enacted,  might  pro- 
duce.    No  man  can  endure  being  watched,  sus- 
pected !    I  should  tremble  for  the  effect  all  this 
might  have  upon  the  love  I  bear  you— I  dread 
to  think  the  time  might  come,  when  you  and 
I,  Maud,  should  find  ourselves  sunk  into  that 
cold  indifferent    intercourse,  we  see    existing 
between  others— the  Templetons  for  instance  ! 
—and  mark  me,  such  a  state  of  affairs,  is  com- 
monly brought  about,  by  the  wife  expecting  too 
much  from  the  husband.     I  should  anticipate 
worse  than  indifference— even  hatred!  for  from 
the  height  our  love  must  fall,  it  is  not  probable 
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that  it  would  stop  at  the  middle  course.  I* can- 
didly tell  you,  Maud,  that  I  dread  all  this — 
therefore,  I  would  prefer,  infinitely  prefer,  that 
now,  before  that  maddening,  wretched  pass 
arrives — even  now  at  this  early  stage  of  our 
union,  we  should-— jo«r^ — yes,  better  far  now  to 
part  in  love  and  amity — than — than — " 

Harry  Percy  had  expected,  nay  fully  in- 
tended, that  these  words  should  not  be  without 
their  due  effect— he  now  feared  he  had  overshot 
his  mark. 

There,  on  the  ground  before  him,  still  knelt 
Maud,  but  as  if  turned  to  stone ;  no  marble 
statue  could  have  appeared  more  inanimate, 
lifeless  !  Her  head  had  sunk  upon  her  bosom — 
she  had  not  fainted,  no  cry  escaped  her  lips, 
but  when  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  there  was 
a  look  of  fixed  horror,  and  wretchedness  in 
her  distended  eyes,  which  terrified  him,  and  in 
an  agony  of  remorse,  he  called  upon  her  to 
speak  to  him ;  pouring  forth  a  shower  of  tender 
expressions    and  re-assurances,    mingled   with 
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bitter  self-accusations,  which  as  speedily  revived 
the  drooping  flower  as  his  former  words  had 
seemed  to  crush  it  like  a  violent  storm. 

''  Harry — Harry — you  were  cruel,"  she  mur- 
mured as  the  colour  returned  to  her  cheeks, 
and  life  to  her  eyes,  "  but  you  could  not  know 
all  I  feel  for  you,  or  you  would  never  have 
uttered  such  dreadful  words.  Oh  never,  never, 
Harry,  let  me  hear  them  again !'' 

'*  My  own  sweetest!  I  was  cruel,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  the  tem- 
porary suiFering  I  have  caused  you,  for  has  it 
not  shewn  me,  that  you  really  love  me,  when  I 
was  beginning  to  entertain  that  fearful,  dread- 
ful doubt — a  doubt  which  would  have  so  con- 
tinually agonised  my  heart,  that  I  should  not 
have  endured  it  long — it  would  have  destroyed 
me  !  No,  Maud,"  he  continued  more  earnestly, 
''  you  shall,  I  promise  you,  never  hear  such 
words  from  my  lips,  if — " 

'*  Oh,  Harry,  stop--say  no  more  !"  exclaimed 
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Maud,  and  a  shudder  passed  through  her  frame, 
and  the  colour  once  more  fled  from  her  cheeks. 
And  Percy  said  no  more ;  he  saw  nothing 
further  was  required,  that  he  had  saved  himself 
by  his  address,  from  all  future  annoyance  and 
disquiet,  and  therefore  he  obeyed  her,  and  was 
silent. 
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CHAPTEK   XXV. 


"  He  had  not  learned 
Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  turned 
In  "weariness  from  life." 

Mrs.  Hemans, 


It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July,  that  after 
touring  through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Sutherland  and  his  daughter 
took  up  their  abode  at  Langdale,  which  had 
been  long  deserted,  owing  to  the  climate 
having  proved  too  keen  for  Mrs.  Sutherland's 
health.  s 
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It  was  a  lovely  possession,  and  Mr.  Suther- 
land now  determined  to  spend  there,  in  strict 
seclusion,  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  of  his 
widowhood. 

Arthur  Balfour  still  formed  one  of  the  little 
group,  though  Mr.  Sutherland  often  entreated 
him  not  to  linger  on  his  account,  for  though 
the  mourning  husband  felt  that  seclusion  was 
the  only  state  bearable  to  himself,  still  he 
judged  that  to  his  young  relative,  whose  case 
was  so  widely  different,  such  perfect  retirement 
might  prove  prejudicial  in  many  ways,  under 
his  peculiar  sorrow.  Active  and  cheerful  society, 
he  deemed  would  be  more  salutary  in 
Arthur's  case  than  close  retirement,  shared 
with  those  whose  presence  must  every 
moment  remind  him  of  her,  whose  hand 
had  inflicted  the  blow  which  had  been  struck 
to  his  dearest  hopes.  Mr.  Sutherland  also  con- 
sidered that  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  case — the  knowledge  which  had  circulated 
of  the  engagement  that  had  existed  between 
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Arthur  and  his  erring  child,  made  it  imperative 
that  he  should  appear  in  the  world,  and  act  in 
a  manner  most  likely  to  dispel  all  idle  specula- 
tions. 

But  Arthur  Balfour  seemed  unwilling  to 
separate  from  the  sad,  little  party,  to  whom  he 
felt  he  was  an  acquisition  and  comfort.  He 
knew  that  it  was  solely  on  his  individual  ac- 
count that  Mr.  Sutherland  proposed  his  depar- 
ture, and  he  saw  the  gleam  of  pleasure,  which 
lighted  up  his  melancholy  countenance,  when 
he  answered  in  a  cheerful  tone,  that  if  his  host 
did  not  absolutely  drive  him  away,  he  should 
remain,  at  least  till  May  and  he,  had  perfected 
themselves  under  Miss  Meyer's  valuable  tuition 
in  the  German  language — till  he  had  explored 
a  few  more  mountains,  and  until  he  had  been 
able  to  boast  of  some  feats  of  slaughter  on  the 
moors,  for  which  the  environs  of  Langdale 
were  renowned. 

Mr.    Sutherland  wrung  his  hand   in    silent 
emotion  ;  he  thought  of  the  wound,  the  galling, 
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grating  wound,  that  young,  noble  heart  had 
received,  and  he  remembered  who  had  dealt  the 
blow! 

Amongst  the  bereaved  man's  many  torturing 
reflections,  one  feeling  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
Some  sorrows  carry  with  them  their  consola- 
tion ;  the  hand  of  a  merciful,  pitying  father  is 
seen  immediately  directing  the  event,  bringing 
with  it,  manifest  solace,  clearly  showing  to  the 
afflicted  that  their  Grod  is  a  God  of  mercy ;  but 
there  are  also  sorrows,  which  are  far  harder  to 
bear,  than  even  the  loss  of  the  dearest,  and 
best — sorrows,  which,  to  the  sufferer,  dim  for 
a  moment  the  eye  of  confiding  faith — under 
their  withering  influence,  they  look  upon  their 
judge,  no  longer  as  the  God  of  mercy,  but  of 
vengeance !  And  thus  it  is  when  the  convic- 
tion of  sin,  of  well  merited  punishment,  first 
bursts  upon  the  chastened  heart  of  the  penitent 
— when  we  feel  the  scourge  which  our  own 
sins  have  made,  and  which  our  frailties  have 
drawn  down  upon  us. 
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And  Mr.  Sutherland  remembered  with 
bitter  agony  that  Arthur  Balfour  was  the 
victim  of  the  over  indulged — the  unrestrained 
will  of  his  child  !  Who  then  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  evil — who,  but  himself?  placed  as  he  had 
been,  as  the  husbandman  over  the  garden  of  that 
child's  heart,  he  had  suffered  to  spring  up  un- 
checked, the  thorns  and  briars  of  unruly 
passions — like  Eli,  he  had  reproved  her  not. 

Affliction  had  taught  Mr.  Sutherland  to  ex- 
amine his  heart,  to  know  wherein  he  had  of- 
fended. He  had  been  awakened  from  the 
dream  of  self-confidence,  into  which  great 
prosperity  is  apt  to  ensnare  even  the  most  vir- 
tuous, and  unblemished  characters;  the  world 
in  which  he  had  gloried,  had  become  more  bar- 
ren, more  desolate,  than  the  wide  and  waste 
howling  wilderness. 

But  we  crave  our  readers'  pardon  for  thus 
digressing — we  are  aware  that  it  is  better 
policy,  to  let  every  one  who  takes  up  a  book  of 
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this  description,  deduce  from  it  his  own  moral 
as  he  proceeds,  and  surely  the  unhappy 
father's  error,  and  its  consequences,  convey  its 
lesson. 

September  still  found  Arthur  Balfour  at 
Langdale.  His  absences  had  been  merely, 
temporary,  to  his  regiment,  in  order  to 
arrange  fresh  leave  of  absence.  Mr. 
Sutherland  had  ceased  to  urge  his  return 
to  gayer  society,  and  now  begged  him  to  invite 
some  friends  for  the  shooting  season ;  and  al- 
though Balfour  had  little  inclination  to  change 
the  even,  quiet  tenor  of  his  present  existence, 
he  accepted  the  proposal  that  he  should  invite 
his  cousin.  Lord  Percival,  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  Langdale.  He  knew  how  agreeable,  a  visit 
to  the  beauteous  spot  would  be  to  him,  even 
setting  aside  all  other  attractions,  and  he  felt  it 
would  be  selfish  to  deprive  his  cousin  of  so 
much  gratification — but  although  Lord  Percival 
was  his  best  and  dearest  friend,  still  he  dreaded 
his  arrival. 
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Many  who  like  Arthur  Balfour,  have  ex- 
perienced severe  distress,  or  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, which  has  shaken  their  enjoyment  of 
this  world  and  its  pursuits,  and  totally 
changed  the  current  of  their  ideas — the  manner 
of  their  existence,  will  be  able  to  enter  into  his 
feelings  of  repugnance,  to  break  the  lulling 
charm,  which  almost  insensibly  was  healing  the 
wound  within  his  heart. 

Some,  perhaps,  might  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
such  a  course,  and  mock  at  the  very  idea,  of  a 
life  of  seclusion,  soothing  the  anguish  of  an 
outraged  spirit — the  world  and  its  exciting 
pursuits  are  too  often  considered  more  efficaci- 
ous in  easing  '*  the  mind  diseased,"  but  Arthur 
Balfour  thought  not  thus.  The  rational  and 
healthy  relaxations  of  a  country  life — intellec- 
tual study,  the  companionship  of  those  by  whom 
he  felt  himself  beloved  and  appreciated,  (and 
what  balaa  is  so  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit  as 
affection  ?)  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  being 
a  source  of  comfort  to  those  around  him,  ex- 
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citing  him  to  exertion,  and  it  may  be  added, 
the  workings  of  a  proper  pride,  all  this  induced 
a  more  salutary  effect,  than  had  he  striven— 

"  In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 
To  conquer  half  his  bosom's  sadness." 

But  still  it  had  been  a  mighty  struggle  to 
attain  the  point  of  resignation  and  composure 
to  which  he  had  now  arrived ;  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  quivering  lip,  the  deadly  pallor 
which  would  overspread  his  face,  when  any 
chord  was  struck,  which  jarred  upon  past  re- 
membrances, could  well  perceive  that  he  was 
not  yet  the  conqueror. 

The  name  of  Maud  never  passed  his  lips. 
Though  the  cousins,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Suther- 
land himself,  would  converse  of  her  who  was 
gone  from  them  for  ever — striving  to  recal 
words,  looks,  and  actions  of  the  departed — the 
once  loved  name  of  the  living  lost  one,  seemed 
to  have  become  a  forbidden  sound,  though 
perhaps  not  for  an  instant  was  she  absent  from 
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the  mind  of  each — cherished  there  unconsci- 
ously with  more  soft  tenderness  than  either 
would  have  allowed. 

And  it  was  with  feelings,  which  would  have 
wrung  poor  Maud's  heart,  could  she  have 
known  them,  that  they  would  sadly  and 
silently  peruse,  with  no  comments,  but  a  sigh, 
or  a  tear,  accounts  of  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  in  which  she  was  now  moving — 
she !  who  had  made  their  home  desolate ! 
They  knew  not  what  her  feelings  were,  human 
nature  is  ever  prone  to  form  too  hasty  conclu- 
sions of  the  conduct  of  others. 

Lord  Percival  wrote  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  Langdale,  with  unconcealed  delight. 

The  party  were  at  breakfast  when  his  letter 
arrived,  saying  that  he  would  be  with  them  in 
a  few  days,  and  when  Arthur  Balfour  made  the 
announcement,  Mr.  Sutherland  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  should  feel  in  seeing  him ;  lavishing 
warm  encomiums  on  the  young  man,  in  which 
Arthur    gladly  joined.     He  rejoiced   at    thia 
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favorable  opening  for  Percival's  hopes,  and  in- 
stinctively glanced  at  May,  to  observe  what 
effect  these  praises  produced  on  her.  Miss 
Meyer  too  looked  towards  her  pupil,  and  called 
to  mind  the  scene  in  the  school-room.  But  a 
slight  sigh  had  been  May's  only  notice  of 
Arthur's  announcement,  and  now  she  was 
grave,  and  absent,  with  no  expression  of  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  visible  on  her  countenance. 

This  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Arthur  felt 
quite  impatient  for  Lord  Percival's  interests. 
It  had  not  failed  to  strike  him,  that  it  was 
plain  his  friend  had  not  made  the  desired  impres- 
sion on  May's  heart;  still  he  did  not  yet  despair 
for  him.  He  argued  that  her  heart  had  hitherto 
been  monopolised  by  home  affections,  that  no 
other  love,  had  as  yet  been  admitted  into  it ; 
but  now,  alas !  some  of  those  ties  had  been 
broken  !  the  mother — the  sister  and  companioii 
of  her  early  days — their  vacant  places  must  be 
supplied,  and  Arthur,  untaught  by  experience, 
settled    that    Lord  Percival    should    fill    the 
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vacuum  in  the  heart  of  the  young  May  ;  and 
with  more  of  zeal  than  discretion,  he  made  use 
of  the  influence  which  he  felt  that  he  had  ac- 
quired over  her  mind,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Percival's  suit,  by  striving  to  paint  him  as  the 
very  model  of  excellence— he  would  dwell  on 
the  happiness  in  store  for  the  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  his  love,  and  so  bright  was  the  color- 
ing, he  was  wont  to  give  the  picture,  that  May 
could  not  sometimes  resist  one  of  her  merry 
laughs  ;  and  then  she  would  sarcastically  com- 
pare the  intimacy  of  the  two  friends,  to  the 
far-famed  friendship  of  Pylades  and  Orestes ; 
still  at  the  same  time,  she  listened  with  such 
pleased  attention,  such  glistening  eyes,  that 
Arthur  was  fain  to  congratulate  himself,  that 
his  plan  was  working  to  his  heart's  content. 

He  was  therefore  quite  disconcerted  at  the 
want  of  interest  and  emotion,  of  any  kind, 
manifested  by  May  at  the  intelligence  of  Per- 
cival's  proposed  arrival,  and  as  they  rode  out 
together  that  morning,  he  turned  to  her,  ab- 
p  3 
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ruptly  asking,  whether  she  was  not  glad  that 
Lord  Percival  was  coming  to  Langdale  ? 

'^  Not  at  all,"  was  the  ready  answer,  too  in- 
genuously spoken  to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  truth. 

Arthur,  though  feeling  provoked,  could  not 
forbear  laughing,  as  he  enquired  why  ? 

"  He  will  be  a  more  cheerful  companion  for 
you  than  I  am,  May,  and  you  mustlike  him  for 
my  sake." 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  always  did  like  Lord  Percival," 
she  replied,  "  and  after  all  your  eloquent 
panegyrics,  I  ought  to  be  prepared  to  esteem 
him  still  better ;  but  we  have  been  so  quiet,  so 
peaceful,"  and  a  sigh  involuntarily  heaved  her 
bosom,  and  then  she  continued  hesitating,  and 
blushing.  "  It  will  certainly  be  more  lively  for 
you — but  what  will  become  of  our  German, 
our  reading  ?  I  suppose  Pylades  and  Orestes," 
she  added  playfully,  '*  will  be  too  much  ob- 
sorbed  in  the  delight  of  each  other's  societyj  to 
be  able  to  think  of  aught  else." 

"  Oh !    I  think  Miss  May  will  find  herself 
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wrong  in  her  judgment  in  this  instance,"  re- 
joined Arthur  in  a  dry  significant  tone,  as  with 
an  arch  expression  lurking  in  his  eyes,  he  fixed 
them  on  her  sweet  face,  *'  I  have  an  idea  that 
Orestes,  as  you  so  impertinently  style  his  lord- 
ship, will  not  be  so  entirely  engrossed  in  that 
quarter  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  Do  you  really 
wish  to  make  me  believe,  fair  cousin,  that  you 
are  not  aware,  that  there  exists  a  far  greater  at- 
traction for  Percival  at  Langdale  than  your 
humble  servant  ?" 

May  blushed  ;  she  could  not  mistake  his 
meaning,  but  there  was  no  very  gratified  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance,  as  she  gave  her 
pretty  palfrey  a  stroke  with  her  light  whip,  and 
broke  into  a  canter. 
When  they  had  again  slackened  their  pace,  and 
were  allowing  their  horses  to  walk  slowly  up  a 
steep  hill,  they  happened  to  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  equestrians,  composed  of  some  of  the 
lairds  and  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
whom  the  recently  arrived  tenants  of  Langdale 
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wete  naturally  a  source  of  universal  curiosity, 
commentj  and  interest—  an  interest  heightened 
by  the  strict  retirement  in  which  they  lived ; 
and  when  they  chanced  to  be  encountered,  as  now, 
in  their  walks  or  rides,  they  were  looked  upon 
with  an  admiration  which  indeed  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  party  was  well  calculated  to  inspire. 
The  distinguished  bearing  of  the  still  handsome, 
though  dejected  Mr.  Sutherland,  with  his  young 
daughter  by  his  side,  whose  large,  soft,  hazel 
eyes  were  beaming  upon  the  aristocratic  youth, 
a  worthy  object  for  any  female  eye  to  rest 
upon,  and  which,  at  first,  bade  fair  to  turn  the 
heads  of  many  an  unsophisticated  lass  of  Lang- 
dale  !  but  when  the  pretty  maidens  made  the 
important  discovery,  that  he  was  not  the  brother 
of  the  graceful  young  lady,  then  came  a  whisper 
that  he  was  her  lover ! — nay,  soon  it  was  pro- 
tested that  they  were  engaged,  and  the  damsels 
began  to  console  themselves  by  thinking,  how 
much  they  should  dislike  such  a  proud,  melan- 
choly-looking swain,  one  who  never  deigned  to 
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bestow  a  smile,  or  a  glance  as  he  passed,  but 
rode  or  walked  on,  with  his  head  as  high  as  if 
he  were  a  crown  prince. 

This  report  of  an  engagement  between  him- 
self and  May,  had  reached  Arthur  Balfour's 
ears,  but  it  had  made  little  impression  on  him 
hitherto  ;  on  the  present  occasion  however,  the 
scrutinizing  look  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  riding  party,  brought  the  circum- 
stance back  to  his  mind,  and  his  lip  curled,  as 
he  thought  how  ready  people  always  were  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  arrangement  of  the 
concerns  of  others — the  quiet  spot  in  the 
country  is  as  busy  with  gossip  as  the  bustling 
metropolis. 

Lord  Percival,  jestingly,  had  concluded  his 
letter  to  Arthur  by  saying — 

"  In  short,  my  dear  Balfour,  I  think  it  high 
time  to  come  and  look  after  my  own  interests, 
for  the  on  dit  now  is,  that  you  and  a  certain 
young  lady,  in  whose  heart  you  profess  to  be 
so  generously  creating  for  me  a  favorable  im- 
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pression,  are  destined  to  be  united,  and  as  you 
know  our  great  poet  says — 

*  Friendship  is  constant  in  all  things 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love.' 

I  am   determined  to  take  the  advice  he  so 
wisely  gives — 

"  All  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues. 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  no  agent.' 

^'  Ah !"  thought  Arthur,  as  a  bitter  pang 
blanched  his  cheek,  ''  long  will  it  be  before— 
if  ever,  another  love  can  heal  the  deep  wound 
which  Maud,  so  cruelly  inflicted." 

But  on  such  painful  and  fruitless  reminis- 
cences Balfour  seldom  allowed  himself  to  dwell; 
and  to  divert  his  miserable  thoughts,  he  turned 
again  to  his  fair  companion,  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  subject  once  more,  to  Lord  Percival— 

'*  Do  you  know,  May,  what  Lord  Percival 
told  me  in  his  letter  this  morning?" 

He  paused,  the  clear  fresh  air  and  healthful 
exercise  had  brought   a  rich  glow  to    May's 
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cheeks.  The  extremely  delicate  hues  of  her  com- 
plexion, alone  prevented  her  from  being  as 
lovely  as  her  sister,  whom  she  so  much  resem- 
bled in  other  respects,  and  as  the  young  girl 
now  bent  her  beautiful  eyes,  beaming  with  un- 
wonted brightness,  upon  him,  a  sudden  shock 
passed  through  his  frame — he  could  have  fancied 
it  was  Maud  by  his  side.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
continued,  though  in  a  saddened  tone,  a  mourn- 
ful smile  quivering  on  his  lip, 

"  They  say,  May,  that  you  and  I  are  en- 
gaged." 

There  was  a  rapid  change  in  the  expression 
of  the  soft  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  indeed  in 
the  whole  countenance,  which  might  have 
astonished  Balfour,  had  he  been  allowed  time 
for  longer  observation  ;  but  the  next  instant 
May  had  flourished  her  light  whip,  and  as  her 
horse  sprang  forward,  a  ringing,  mocking 
laugh  burst  from  her  lips,  in  tones  of  unnatural 
wildness. 

p  5 
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It  was  long  since  Arthur  had  heard  a  note 
so  gay,  so  peculiar,  and  his  thoughts  again  flew 
back  to  days  gone  by — 

**  When  with  their  whole  happy  hearts 
They  loved,  and  laughed  away  their  time." 

But  May's  laugh  soon  died  away,  and  both 
were  grave  and  absent  during  the  remainder  of 
their  ride. 
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CHAPTER    XXVL 


"  Never  have  the  stars  above 
Chronicled  such  utter  love." 


L.  E.  L. 


There  is  perhaps  to  a  casual  observer,  no 
scene  which  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  cheer- 
fulness and  comfort,  than  the  picture  presented 
by  a  social  party  assembled  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing, in  a  well  lighted,  well  warmed  drawing 
room. 
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But  a  brief  glance  it  must  be,  one  that  will 
not  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  of  the  several 
individuals  gathered  together;  for  then,  alas! 
the  pleasing  illusion  might  too  often  be 
destroyed,  the  brightness  turned  to  gloom  and 
darkness,  for  the  next  look  might  discover 
bleeding  hearts  —spirits  yearning  and  weeping 
for  07ie  with  whom 

"  The  flower,  the  tone, 
The  music  of  their  being" 

have  departed. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  melancholy  side  of  the 
picture  we  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  in  sketching  the  interior  of  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Langdale.  We  will  not  intrude 
iato  the  meditations  of  the  widower  who  seated 
apart,  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  apparently 
in  deep  thought,  but  turn  to  the  other  indivi- 
duals of  the  group. 

Engaged  in  the  sober  game  of  chess  was 
Arthur  Balfour  and  a  pretty,  graceful  girl,  the 
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Lady  Cecilia,  who,  whilst  her  opponent  was 
gravely  considering  an  important  move,  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  and  with  an  arch  expression 
lurking  in  her  merry  eye,  cast  ever  and  anon  a 
sly  glance  on  two  others  of  the  party— her 
brother,  Lord  Percival,  and  her  young  hostess, 
May  Sutherland. 

In  the  demeanour  of  May  there  was  not  much  to 
attract  observation,  as  seated  by  Miss  Meyer 
at  the  work  table,  she  calmly  and  silently  leant 
over  her  embroidery  frame,  but  Percival  did 
not  appear  equally  composed.     He  had  been 
very  unsettled  and  restless  all  the  evening — at 
one  moment  he  would  place  himself  by"  the 
work-table,  and  fix  his  eyes  on   the  delicate 
fingers,  flying  so  actively  over  the  flowers  they 
were  tracing,  but  if  the  embroideress  chanced 
to  raise  her  eyes,  or  attempted  to  lead  him  into 
conversation,  he  would  answer  so  abruptly,  so 
almost  impatiently,  that  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement,   May  again  relapsed  into  silence. 
Then  Lord  Percival  would  suddenly  rise— pace 
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the  room— stop  for  an  instant  by  the  chess 
players — gaze  as  if  absorbed  by  interest  in 
their  game — then  start  off  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment,  and  seat  himself  for 
a  short  space  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  which 
was  again  almost  immediately  put  aside — and 
thus  he  went  on  for  some  time. 

"  Do  you  know,  May,  whether  there  is  such 
a  book  in  the  library  as  a  work  on  chess  ?"  en- 
quired Arthur,  *'  Cecilia  and  I  differ  in  opinion 
concerning  one  of  the  rules." 

"  I  rather  believe  there  is,"  she  replied, 
*'  though  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  where  to  look 
for  it — let  me  see — I  think  I  shall  be  more 
likely  to  find  it  than  you— I  will  go  and  seek 
for  it,"  and  lighting  a  candle,  she  moved  with 
good  natured  alacrity  towards  the  door,  which 
she  was  about  to  open,  when  another  forestalled 
her  intention — the  words.  **  Allow  me  to  assist 
you  !"  pronounced  in  a  somewhat  tremulous 
voice,  sounded  in  her  ear,  and  she  proceeded  to 
the  library,  not  alone !     The  door  was  closed, 
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and  for  an  instant  May  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  dimly  lighted  library,  as  if  deliberating  in 
which  direction  she  should  commence  her 
search,  but  in  the  next  moment  all  ideas  on 
that  subject  were  dispersed,  for  her  hand  was 
suddenly  taken,  and  she  heard  that  the  future 
happiness  or  misery  of  a  life,  rested  on  her 
decision;  in  other  words  one  of  the  richest 
coronets  of  Great  Britain,  was  laid  at  the  feet 
of  gentle  May  Sutherland,  with  as  true  and 
warm  a  heart,  as  ever  beat  within  the  breast  of 
a  young  English  nobleman. 

Firmly  and  decidedly,  though  tearfully  and 
gently,  May  pronounced  his  doom — he  was  re- 
fused / 

Two  months  had  elapsed  since  Lord  PercivaFs 
arrival  at  Langdale,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
was  to  take  his  departure  with  his  sister,  who 
a  fortnight  before,  had,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sutherland,  been  left  at  Langdale  by  the 
Countess,  her  mother,  who  had  passed  a  night 
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there  on  her  way  from   the  northern  estate  of 
the  Balfour  family. 

During  the  brief  visit  of  Lady  Balfour  to 
the  Sutherlands,  she  had  drawn  from  her  son 
the  secret  of  the  attraction,  which  had  caused 
him  to  linger  so  long  in  a  secluded  mansion  in 
Scotland,  instead  of  being  in  Warwickshire, 
assisting  in  doing  the  honors  of  his  father's 
house  to  the  numerous  guests  lately  there 
assembled.  She  ended  her  discourse  by 
saying — 

"  Well,  my  dear  Percival,  if  you  are  deter- 
mined against  Lady  Fanny  Beresford,  which  I 
assure  you  is  a  sad  disappointment  to  me  --  still 
— I  say  as  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind 
on  that  point — it  is  of  no  further  use  my  na- 
ming the  many  advantages  of  that  alliance.  I 
am  a  great  advocate  for  rank  marrying  with 
rank — however,  there  is  nothing  objectionable 
to  your  union  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families,  and  the  richest  commoners  in 
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England,  particularly  if  it  is  true  that  the  other 
sister  has  been  disinherited." 

'*  Mother !"  was  the  indignant  interruption 
of  the  son. 

"  I  would  advise  you,"  pursued  the  Countess 
not  heeding  it,  "  to  do  nothing  hastily,  rashly — 
you  have  plenty  of  time— the  young  lady 
looks  very  youthful,  and  though  certainly  an  ex- 
cessively pretty,  graceful  creature,  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  little  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  to  give  her  more  of  the  toTif  requisite  for 
the  station  she  would  fill  as  your  wife." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  again  exclaimed  Perci- 
val,  '•'  let  us  understand  each  other  at  once.  It 
is  my  intention  to  propose  to  Miss  Sutherland 
before  I  leave  this  house.  Fortunate  should  I 
indeed  deem  myself  if  I  succeeded  in  winning 
her,  as  she  is.  Contact  with  the  world  indeed  ! 
why,  dear  mother,  even  poor  little  Cecilia's  one 
season  in  London,  has  much  spoilt  her  in  my 
opinion — she  is  not  half  so  natural  and  unaf- 
fected as  she  used  to  be.     I  am  glad  you  are 
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going  to  leave  her  here— Miss  Sutherland's 
society  will  be  a  real  advantage  to  her.  But 
good  night — come  give  me  a  kiss,  and  wish  me 
success." 

*'  Success !"  repeated  the  Countess,  ''  why 
have  you  any  doubt  on  the  subject  ?"  and  she 
gazed  proudly  on  her  noble  looking  son. 

*'  If  I  had  none,  be  assured,  mother,  the 
affair  would  have  been  arranged  long  ago,"  was 
Percival's  answer,  in  a  tone  so  earnest,  and 
mournful,  that  the  mother's  feelings  turned  in 
their  course,  and  her  heart  was  at  once  enlisted 
in  his  cause. 

Lord  Percival  had  entertained  doubts,  or 
surely  he  would  not  have  allowed  opportunity 
after  opportunity  to  pass  away,  which  a  hope- 
ful lover  would  have  seized  upon  with  avidity, 
without  bringing  his  fate  to  a  decisive  point. 
And  yet  there  was  nothing  repellent  in  the 
deportment  of  May  towards  him;  her  heart  ever 
susceptible  of  kindness,  bestowed  upon  the 
young  man  sincere  friendship,  and  with  this, 
for  some  time,  he  was  satisfied. 
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But  as  weeks  flew  on,  and  as  his  anxious 
feelings  caused  words  or  looks  to  escape  him  of 
deeper  import,  May's  large,  clear  eyes  would 
open  wide  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  she 
would  change  her  frank,  unrestrained  demea- 
nour, and  become  cold  and  formal — and  then 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  original,  more 
distant  manner  when  addressing  her. 

Lord  Percival  grew  restless,  in  spite  of  Bal- 
four's entreaties,  that  he  would  be  patient ;  in 
short  he  doubted,  and  a  fortnight  had  passed 
in  continual  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear — in 
longing — but  dreading  to  take  the  bold  step, 
and  at  once  decide  his  destiny.  And  now  the 
step  was  faAe;z— and  he  stood  by  May  Suther- 
land's side,  rejected — refused — but  not  yet 
vanquished ! 

May  did  not  accompany  Lord  Percival  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  when  Lady  Cecilia, 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  tapped  at  her  door, 
and  then  entered  with  a  significant  smile,  and 
archly  enquired  what  had  become  of  the  chess 
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book,  and  why  they  had  been  so  long  deprived 
of  her  society — she  saw  by  a  glance  that  all 
was  not  right. 

With  burning  cheeks,  and  quivering  lips, 
now  stood  the  calm  being  she  had  so  lately  seen 
seated  at  her  work-frame,  and  much  puzzled  as 
to  what  construction  to  put  upon  the  matter, 
Lady  Cecilia  cut  short  her  pleasantry,  and  soon 
withdrew. 

Mr.  Sutherland  soon  after  entered  his 
daughter's  room,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms, 
playfully  reproached  her  for  forgetting  to  give 
him  his  nightly  kiss,  and  then  May  murmured — 

'^  Papa,  Lord  Percival,  proposed  to  me 
to-night  I" 

*'  And  you  would  not  leave  your  poor 
father  I"  he  replied. 

May  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Well,"  he  continued  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  "  I  have  told  them  they  must  not  expect 
any  assistance  from  me,  and  I  came  to  warn 
my  darling  to  take  care  of  herself  to-morrow." 
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May  looked  up  with  such  an  expression  of 
alarm,  that  Mr.  Sutherland  could  not  forbear 
laughing — but  her  maid  entering  at  that 
moment  he  again  kissed  her  and  withdrew. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  May  scarcely 
lifted  her  eyes  from  her  plate,  and  when  the 
weary  meal  was  completed,  she  hurried  to  her 
room,  unmindful  that  her  fair  guest  was  to 
depart  that  very  morning,  and  that  politeness 
demanded  her  presence. 

And  why  should  she  be  so  cowardly  ?  Even 
if  the  rejected  lover  were  again  to  request  an 
interview— could  she  not  repeat  her  refusal? 

True — that  was  in  her  power  ;  but  could  she 
brook  the  repetition  of  a  question,  breathed  in 
her  ear — a  question,  which  though  her  lips  had 
evaded,  her  heart  had  answered,  in  a  manner 
which  had  filled  her  with  dismay  ? 

It  was  some  relief,  when  from  her  window 
she  beheld  her  father,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Cecilia,  sally  forth  towards  the  stables,  to  see  a 
horse   brought   for   her   ladyship's    inspection, 
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This  would,  at  least,  fill  up  part  of  the  time 
before  her  departure,  and  permit  her  to  remain 
in  security;  but  still, every  step  she  heard  made 
her  start  and  tremble,  till  at  last  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer  ;  she  would  follow  her  father,  and 
from  his  side  she  would  not  move  till  the  coast 
was  clear.  She  might  have  taken  refuge  with 
Miss  Meyer,  but  lately  she  had  remarked  how  in- 
variably when  Lord  Percival  entered,  and 
found  them  together,  she  had  made  some  pre- 
text for  leaving  them  tete-a-tHe. 

In  another  instant  she  was  equipped  ;  hastily 
and  stealthily,  she  glided  down  stairs,  and 
reached  the  hall,  but  a  voice  there  greeted  her 
ears,  which  made  her  suddenly  turn  round, 
and  then   start   off  like  a  hunted  hare. 

A  quickly  advancing  footstep  told  her  she 
was  followed,  and  she  flew  along  the  gallery 
towards  her  father's  study,  and  into  it  she 
darted ;  but  when  breathless  she  stood  within 
that  sanctuary,  intently  listening,  she  found  that 
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her  flight  had  availed  her  nothing,  for  a  steady 
footstep  was  heard  fast  approaching. 

She  was  in  despair — the  window,  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  open—- she  sprang 
forward,  and  in  another  instant  would  have 
escaped  in  safety,  had  not  her  progress  been 
impeded  by  her  veil  catching  in  the  blind,  and 
though  she  hurriedly  extricated  it,  it  was  too 
late,  an  arm  encircled  her  waist,  and  with 
gentle  violence  detained  her. 

Was  it  Lord  Percival  who  presumed  thus  ? 

She  turned  with  flashing  eyes,  and  burning 
cheeks,  speechless  with  indignation,  and  beheld 
Arthur  Balfour. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


"  Maiden !  since  I  saw  thee  last, 
O'er  thy  brow  a  change  hath  past, 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes. 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  lies  ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone, 
Never  to  thy  childhood  known 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  ? 
Maiden  !  thou  hast  loved  in  vain  !" 

Mrs.  Heman's. 


^*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  Arthur 
Balfour  laughing,  as  he  drew  his  unresisting 
captive  to  a  large  arm-chair  into  which  she  sank 
exhausted  and  abashed.  '*  Why,  May,"  he 
continued  with  a  sigh,  "  this  chase  reminds  me 
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of  the  happpy  days  of  our  childhood  at  Suther- 
land .Manor,  when  we  used  so  merrily  *  to  hunt 
the  hare,'  but  the  little  hare  never  trembled 
then,  iis  she  does  now." 

''  I  thought — I  thought,"  murmured  May, 
"  that  it  was  Lord  Percival — and,  indeed,  Ar- 
thur, I  do  not  wish  to  be  further  importuned  — 
therefore  if  you  come  from  him — tell  him  he 
received  my  answer  last  night.  What  can  he 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  ? — I  was  going 
to  join  Lady  Cecilia  when  you  stopped  me — I 
have  already  left  her  too  long,"  and  she  made 
a  movement  to  rise,  but  again  was  detained  by 
Balfour,  who  in  a  tone,  mild  but  firm,  and 
which  May  could  not  resist,  said, 

*'  I  am  sure.  May,  you  will  not  refuse  to  hear 
me  for  a  few  short  moments — so  let  me  remove 
this  cumbersome  affair,"  and  he  gently  untied 
the  strings  of  the  heavy  crape  bonnet  with 
its  thick  veil,  which  entirely  concealed  her 
features,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  he  seated 
himself  exactly  opposite  to  her. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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"  It  is  true  May,"  he  began,  *'  that  I  am 
come  £tS  ambassador  from  poor  Percival  — 
though  not  to  ask  mercy  —  only  to  demand 
justice — justice  which  1  never  can  believe  that, 
ou  calm  consideration,  my  gentle  cousin  can 
withhold — although  last  night,  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  she  refused  to  grant  it,  and  in 
so  arbitrary  a  manner.  To  reject  the  addresses 
of  Lord  Percival,  you  have  certainly  a  right  to 
do — and  he  only  again  entreats  you,  through 
me,  not  to  allow  him  to  depart  perfectly  hope- 
less." 

*'  May,"  Arthur  continued  in  a  trembling, 
stifled  voice,  "  if  you  had  ever  known  what  it 
was  to  love  earnestly — ^devotedly — if  you  knew 
the  agony  of  having  your  very  exist  en  c 
wrapt  up  in  a  beloved  object,  to  love — and 
then  to  find  your  fondest  hopes  suddenly 
dashed  to  the  ground — never — never  again  to 
rise,"  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  averted 
his  face,  **  had  you  any  idea  of  this  torture," 
he  again  continued,  '*you  would  have  paused. 
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at  least,  ere  you  had   dealt   the     final   blow. 

Thank  God,  my  own  sweet  cousin,  you  have 

been  spared   the  ordeal  I  have  been  picturing, 

and   may   such   utter   misery   never   be   your 

portion  !     Speaking  from   experience  I  know 

how  to  feel  for  my  friend,   and  entreat  you  to 

listen  to  the  supplications  of  one  whose  love  is 

a  prize,  which  ought  not  to  be  thus   hastily 

rejected." 

Arthur  did  not  observe,  so  engrossed  were 

his   thoughts   and   feelings,  the  deadly  pallor 

which  gradually   overspread  his  listener's  face 

as  he  spoke,  and  continued — 

"  But   to  come  to   the  point,    allowing  as 

you  did  last  night,  that  you  entertained  sincere 

friendship  and   esteem   for  Percival — he  now 

only  supplicates  permission  to  live  on  the  hope 

—that   time  —  further   acquaintance,  and   the 

knowledge  of  his    unalterable    attachment — 

may,   at   some  future   period,   change,  into    a 

warmer   feeling,  your  present  sentiments.     All 

this  he  would  have  pleaded  for  himself,  but  for 
Q  3 
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the  peremptory  command    you   gave    him,  to 
address  you  no  more  on  the  subject." 

May  offered  no  interruption  to  this  speech, 
but  remained  resolutely  silent. 

''  Although  your  father  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  he 
truly  sympathised  in  poor  Percival's  distress," 
continued  Balfour,  "  and  the  flattering  terms 
in  which  he  expressed  himself,  was  a  real  con- 
solation to  the  wounded  feelings  of  my  friend. 
Indeed  he  told  him,  that  to  no  one  would  he 
more  joyfully  bestow  his  child,  than  himself, 
but  he  would  never  influence  her  choice  by 
any  expression  of  his  own  sentiments— and 
may  I  hope,"  and  Arthur  took  May's  little 
hand  in  his,  and  affectionately  pressed  it,  "  that 
you  will  regard  the  words  of  one,  who,  though 
he  cannot  as  once  he  did — "  again  his  voice 
faltered,  "  hope  to  claim  the  dear  relationship 
of  brother,  must  ever  love  you  as  a  sister — 
Your  kindness  and  sympathy,  dear,  kind  May, 
has  been  indeed  comfort  inexpressible  in  my 
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bitter  sorrow,  and  many  days  both  of  mourn- 
ing and  happiness,  have  we  spent  together — 
But  I  mean  not  to  distress  you,  my  own  dear 
sister,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  in  a  more 
cheerful  voice,  as  tears  flowed  in  torrents  from 
the  eyes  of  May,  and  her  bosom  heaved  con- 
vulsively. ''  I  only  wished  to  express  my  deep 
interest  in  the  future  happiness  of  one  I  love 
so  well,  by  thus  importuning  you — But  I  fear 
I  have  offended,"  for  May  withdrew  her  hand 
which  lay  in  his. 

"  Alas !  alas !"  she  mentally  cried,  "  I  can 
endure  this  no  longer— Arthur,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  leave  me  !"  and  with  an  air  almost 
of  desperation,  she  waved  him  away,  "  Arthur 
leave  me,  I  implore  you,"  and  then  Arthur's 
penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  air  of  calm 
surprise  on  her  agitated  countenance  now 
raised  to  his.  She  once  more  sunk  back  on 
her  chair,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  mur- 
muring— 

"  Oh !  what  is  it  you  wish  ?  I  am  not  worthy 
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of  so  much  solicitude — If  you — if  Lord  Percival 
wish.  Alas!  alas!  I  cannot — I  cannot  agree 
to  it.  You  have  confused  me,"  she  continued 
petulantly,  "  and  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
say." 

There  was  a  pause — Arthur  felt  a  slight 
sensation  of  impatience,  and  disapprobation — 
such  as  a  brother  might  feel  towards  a  sister, 
who  he  thought  was  acting  unwisely.  There 
seemed  a  capricious  pertinacity  in  her  refusal 
— a  lack  of  her  usually  placid,  yet  dignified 
bearing,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  miss,  in 
one  he  honoured,  as  well  as  loved — and  it  was 
in  a  tone  that  marked  that  feeling  that  he 
said — 

*'  There  was  nothing  in  what  I  said  calcu- 
lated to  confuse  you.  I  cannot  account,  my 
dear  May,  for  the  agitation  you  now  exhibit — 
Let  us  at  once  understand  each  other — tell  me 
calmly,  and  quietly,  what  I  am  to  say  to  Lord 
Percival.  Shall  I  tell  him  you  absolutely  will 
not  grant  his  petition  ?" 
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The  calm,  cold  voice,  in  which  he  spoke — 
and  the  idea  of  a  speedy  termination  to  an  in- 
terview, which  had  become  almost  insupportable 
to  her,  somewhat  revived  May's  composure,  and 
it  was  with  an  air  of  undisguised  relief  and 
eagerness,  that  she  rose  from  her  seat,  saying, 
as  she  looked  timidly  in  Arthur's  face: — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  him  pain,  but  I  ought 
to  be  sincere — I  can  never  leave  my  father, 
even  if" — again  she  became  agitated,  and  con- 
fused. 

"  And  this,  I  may  tell  Percival,  is  your 
reason  for  rejecting  him,"  began  Arthur  Balfour, 
"  for  do  you  know  May,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  my  venturing  to  assure  him  to  the  contrary, 
though  perhaps  it  was  presumptuous  in  me, 
to  do  so  —  for  who  ?"  and  Arthur  bitterly 
smiled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  —  '*  who 
can  dive  into  the  secrets  of  a  lady's  heart  ?  — 
Had  I  not  protested  stoutly  to  the  contrary, 
by  something  in  your  absolute  manner  last 
night — he  might  have  departed  with  the  im- 
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pression,  that  your  heart  was  occupied  by 
another. — Surely  this  were  unnecessary  cruelty 
fair  lady — ^^I  suppose  I  may  relieve  his  mind 
on  that  point." 

*'  Why  really  May,"  Balfour  exclaimed  *'  you 
do  look  rather  guilty — but  yet  who  can  it  be  ?" 

What  was  it  that  made  Arthur  abruptly 
pause — and  why  did  the  crimson  blood  rush  to 
his  face,  whilst  he  darted  a  hasty,  penetrating 
glance  on  the  speaking  countenance  of  the  fair 
girl  before  him— and  then  as  suddenly  avert 
his  eyes — a  shade  of  something  like  dismay  and 
consternation  stealing  over  his  mind.  And  why 
did  May  sit  pale  as  ashes — trembling  like  a 
culprit —her  eyes  bending  lower,  and  lower, 
to  the  ground  ? — For  a  few  moments,  a  death- 
like silence  prevailed,  but  in  that  short  space — 
much  was  achieved,  much  was  developed — so 
quick  is  thought  —so  rapid  are  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind ! 

The  painful  stillness  was  at  length  broken  by 
Arthur  Balfour,  who  murmuring  in   an  em- 
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barrassed,  constrained  manner,  something  about 

not    detaining   her,   rose   and   walked   to   the 

window.  Another  pause — and  then  May  spoke. 

*'  Arthur,"  she  faintly  said. 

He  turned  slowly  towards  her — She  also  had 

risen,  pale  indeed,  and  apparently  leaning  for 

support  against  the  chair,  but   her  next  words 

were  communicated  in  a  firm,  clear,  although 

low  voice : — • 

*'  Arthur,  you  may  tell  Lord  Percival,  that 

I  agree  to  the  wish  that  he  proposes — but  time 

must  elapse — a  very  long  time,  before  he  may 

again  speak  to  me  as  he  did  last  night — You 

may  say  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  your — 

you  may — "  her  voice  now  died  away. 

And  what  had  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments 

done  ? — what  a  change  had  it  wrought  in  both 

the  hearts  of  the  young  cousins ! — In  May,  the 

hope  that  had  till  now,  unknown   to   herself, 

sustained  a  love  so  long  cherished,  seemed  to 

have  departed  ! — by  advocating  so  warmly  the 

cause  of  another — poor  May  at  once  discovered 
Q    5 
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the  total  indifference  of  Arthur  Balfour,  and 
this  discovery,  by  bringing  to  her  aid  the 
proper  pride  of  a  woman — nerved  her  to  her 
present  resolve  to  endeavour  to  love  another. 

But  Arthur  Balfour,  how  was  it  with  him  ? — 
astounding  to  his  feelings  was  the  result  of 
this  interview — the  scales  of  darkness,  seemed 
suddenly,  as  if  by  a  magic  touch,  to  have  fallen 
from  his  eyes — The  secret  of  poor  May's  heart 
was  revealed — and  now  that  he  felt  that  he 
7/as  beloved  by  this  sweet,  innocent  girl,  a  tide 
of  rich,  delightful  feelings,  rushed  to  his  heart, 
which  beat  with  a  feeling  of  happiness  to 
which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger — but  for  a 
moment  only  was  the  sensation  one  of  joy. 
He  remembered  his  friend,  and  he  groaned  in 
spirit. 

*'  Unfortunate  !  always,"  he  inwardly  ejacu- 
lated, and  after  a  struggle  for  composure,  with 
some  difficulty,  said — 

"May,  1  think  you  are  wise— but  yet — but 
yet — I  hope  you  are  not  influenced  by  the 
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wishes  of  any  one — it  is  for  you  alone  to  decide." 
"You  have  my  answer,"  returned  May, 
more  faintly  still,  but  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
"  and  now — I  hear  the  carriage — I  must  go  to 
Lady  Cecilia.'' 

There  was  no  interview  demanded  by  Lord 
Percival,  and  when  after  being  closetted  with 
Arthur  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  joined  her  at 
the  hall  door,  where  she  stood  with  her  father, 
and  Lady  Cecilia,  who,  ready  equipped,  had 
been  sometime  waiting  for  her  brother — he  pre- 
sumed not  even  a  look  of  that  love,  he  had  so 
eloquently  pleaded  on  the  previous  evening; 
but  when  May,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
forced  smile  on  her  lips,  extended  to  him  her 
hand,  there  was  an  expression  on  his  noble 
countenance  as  he  respectfully  and  gently 
pressed  it — that  went  to  May's  heart,  and  was 
more  favourable  to  his  cause,  than  if  he  had 
fallen  at  her  feet  and  poured  out  his  soul's 
devotion — and  when  he  breathed  the  hope  that 
the  circumstance   of  Arthur's  regiment   being 
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stationed  in  London  in  the  spring  would  be  an 
inducement  to  Mr.  Sutherland  to  visit  London 
at  that  time,  she  smiled  her  willingness  to  the 
desired  scheme,  and  when  he  had  entered  the 
carriage  she  turned  to  brush  away  a  tear,  and 
sighed  to  think,  she  had  not  a  heart  more 
worthy  of  one  so  deserving  of  being  loved. 

Her  next  act  was  to  fly  to  her  room — and 
there  in  solitude  to  call  to  her  aid  the  natural 
rectitude  and  strength  of  her  character,  and 
demand  help  from  her  only  unfailing  source  of 
comfort ! 

She  felt  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  weak- 
ness— in  exciting  in  another  a  hope,  which  she 
feared  might  never  be  realised.  Bitterly  did 
she  blame  herself,  poor  girl,  as  she  examined 
her  disappointed  heart,  and  she  wept  and 
sighed,  when  she  thought  how  truly  it  was  her 
case, 

"  To  need  good  counsel  and  to  miss  the  voice, 

The  ever  trusted,  and  the  ever  true, 

Whose  tones  were  ever  w^ont  to  cheer  her  faltering  voice 

And  show  what  holy  virtue  ought  to  do," 
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For  her's  was  a  tale  to  be  breathed  to  no 
earthly  ear  save  a  mother's — consolatory  was  it 
to  the  heart  of  May  Sutherland  to  remember 
that  there  was  one  at  whose  feet  she  need  not 
fear  to  lay  her, sorrow,  for  though  man  might 
despise  her  weakness,  He  that  knoweth  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  would  not  refuse  his  pity 
and  support. 


In  a  fortnight  after  this  scene,  Arthur  Bal- 
four was  to  return  to  his  regiment — his  long 
extended  leave  of  absence  would  then  expire. 
There  was  scarcely  any  apparent  difference,  in 
the  manners  of  the  two  cousins  towards  each 
other ;  but  there  were  no  more  tete-a-tete  walks 
or  rides  — it  always  happened  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  either  Mr.  Sutherland  or  Miss 
Meyer. 

The  morning  for  Arthur's  departure  arrived, 
the  last  words  of  parting  were  spoken  by  May, 
with    tearful    eyes  —  though    calmly  —  while 
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Arthur's  voice  trembled,  and  his  face  was  paler 
than  hers. 

"  I  shall  miss  you,  my  dear  brother,"  said 
May  with  her  sweet,  open  smile,  *'  but  I  trust 
that  we  shall  soon  meet  again — do  not  forget 
your  sister." 

'*  Forget  you  ?"  he  murmured  in  faltering 
accents,  and  he  was  gone. 

May  stood  with  streaming  eyes — but  soon  a 
smile  of  peculiar  signification  curled  her  lip — 
there  was  bitterness  in  the  expression— nay, 
even  pain,  which  might  have  puzzled  one  who 
sought  to  read  its  meaning — but  it  was  in  fact 
a  smile  of  triumph.  May  had  gained  a  hard 
fought  victory — the  mostdifficult  conquest  that 
can  possibly  be  achieved  — a  victory  over  her 
heart. 
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